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CHAPTER  XI. 


Pepin,  King  of  France. 


But  whatever  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  Pope  and  Charles  Martel,  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  two  contracting 
parties.  Charles  Martel  and  Gregory  III.  died  within 
a month  of  each  other.11 

Zacharias,  a Greek,  succeeded  to  Gregory  III.  At 
his  election  even  the  form  of  obtaining  the  con-  Pope  7^h.. 
sent  of  the  Exarch,  as  representative  of  the  ™»-IJec  ,41- 
Eastern  emperor,  was  discarded  for  ever.  The  death  of 
Charles  Martel,  which  weakened  his  power  by  dividing 
it  between  his  sons  Carloman  and  Pepin,  left  the  Pope 
at  the  mercy  of  Liutprand.  The  exarchate,  the  Roman 
territory,  Rome  itself,  was  utterly  defenceless  against 
the  Lombard,  exasperated,  as  he  might  justly  be,  at  this 
attempt  to  mingle  up  a Transalpine  power  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy.  At  the  time  of  Gregory’s  death  there  seems 
to  have  been  a suspension  of  hostilities,  attributed, 


* Baronins  inclines  to  the  damnation 
of  Charles;  at  least,  ascribes  his  death 
to  his  tardiness  in  not  marching  to 
the  Pope’s  buccout.  How  came  the 
VOL.  III. 


Pope  also  to  die  at  this  critical  time  ? 
Charles  Martel  died  A.D.  741,  Oct.  21 ; 
Gregory  III.,  Nov.  27. 
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though  with  no  historical  authority,  to  the  remon- 
strances or  menaces  of  Charles  Martel.  But  now  the 
terror  even  of  the  name  of  Charles  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  Pope  had  no  protection  but  in  the  sanctity  of 
his  office.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Liutprand,  who 
received  it  witli  courtesy  and  respect,  granted  advan- 
tageous terms  of  peace  to  the  dukedom  or  territory  of 
Rome,  and  promised  to  restore  Ameria  and  the  other 
cities  which  he  had  seized,  to  the  Roman  territory. 
Liutprand  inexorably  demanded  that  the  Pope  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  rebellious  Duke  of  Spoleto. 
Thrasimund  was  compelled  to  submit : he  was  deposed, 
and  retired  into  a monastery.  Liutprand  appointed  a 
more  obedient  vassal,  his  own  nephew,  a dangerous 
neighbour  to  Rome,  to  the  dukedom.  But  Liutprand 
delayed  the  restoration  of  the  four  cities:  his  armies 
still  occupied  the  midland  regions  of  Italy. 

The  independence  of  Rome  was  on  the  hazard : Italy 
was  again  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a Lombard  king- 
*•  dom.  The  future  destinies  of  Europe  were  trembling 
in  the  balance.  Had  the  whole  of  Italy,  at  least  to  the 
borders  of  Naples  (Naples,  and  even  Sicily,  could  easily 
have  been  wrested  from  the  Greek  empire),  been  con- 
solidated under  one  hereditary  rule,  and  had  the  Pope 
sunk  back  to  his  spiritual  functions,  Pepin  and  his 
more  powerfid  successor,  Charlemagne,  might  not  have 
been  invited  into  Italy  as  protectors  of  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  Rome. 

The  course  of  Lombard  conquest  was  arrested  by  the 
personal  weight  and  sacerdotal  awe  which  environed 
the  Pope.  Since  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  no  Pontiff 
placed  such  bold  reliance  on  his  priestly  character  and 
on  himself  as  Zacharias.  Other  Popes  had  not  mingled 
in  the  active  life  of  man  with  man.  They  had  officiated 
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in  the  churches,  presided  in  councils  of  ecclesiastics, 
issued  decrees,  administered  their  temporal  affairs 
through  their  officers  or  legates.  Zacharias  seemed  to 
delight  in  encountering  his  most  dangerous  enemies 
face  to  face : he  was  his  own  ambassador.  Zacharias  no 
doubt  knew  the  character  of  the  Lombard  king.  With 
all  his  ambition  and  warlike  activity,  Liutprand,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  Lombard  historian,  blended  the  love 
of  peace  and  profound  piety.  He  was  renowned  for  his 
chastity,  his  fervency  in  prayer,  his  liberality  in  alms- 
giving. He  was  illiterate,  yet  to  be  equalled  with  the 
sagest  philosophers.b  The  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  such  a character  were  equally  open  to  impressions 
from  the  apostolic  majesty,  perhaps  the  apostolic  gentle- 
ness, of  the  head  of  Christendom. 

The  spiritual  potentate  set  forth  in  his  peaceful  array, 
surrounded  by  his  court  of  bishops,  to  the  interview 

T . J . _ TTr  with  Lint- 

camp  of  Liutprand  near  lerm.  He  was  met  pranrut 

^ ^ ^ , Tcmi. 

at  Cortona  by  Grimoald,  an  officer  of  Liut-  *j>.  742. 
prand’s  court,  conducted  first  to  Narni,  afterwards  with 
great  pomp,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  army  and  by 
the  Lombard  nobility,  to  Terni.c  The  scene  of  the 
interview  was  a church — that  of  St.  Valentine ; the 
Pope  thus  availing  himself  of  the  awfulness  by  which 
a religious  mind  like  that  of  Liutprand  would  in  such 
a place  be  already  half  prostrated  before  his  holy  anta- 
gonist. There  he  would  listen  with  deeper  emotion  to 
the  appalling  admonitions  of  the  pontiff  on  the  vanity  of 
earthly  grandeur.  The  Lombard  was  reminded  of  the 
strict,  it  might  be  speedy,  account  which  he  was  to  give 
to  God  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  of  all  the  blood 

b “ Castus,  pudicus,  orator  pervigil,  eleemosvnis  largus,  literarum  quidem 
ignarus,  sod  philosophis  asquandus.” — Paul.  Diac. 

* Anastas,  in  Vit.  Znchanse. 
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which  he  had  shed  in  war.  He  was  threatened  with 
eternal  damnation  if  he  delayed  to  surrender  the  four 
cities,  according  to  his  stipulations. 

The  issue  of  such  a contest  could  not  be  doubtful. 

Treaty  of  The  appalled  Barbarian  yielded  at  once.  He 

Pea<*.  declared  that  he  restored  the  four  cities  to  St. 
Peter.  His  generous  piety  knew  no  bounds.  He  gave 
back  all  the  estates  of  the  Church  in  the  Sabine  country, 
which  the  Lombards  had  held  for  thirty  years — 
Narui,  Osimo,  Ancona,  and  towns  in  the  district  of 
Sutri — released  unransomed  all  the  Roman  prisoners 
taken  in  the  war,  and  concluded  a peace  for  twenty 
years  with  the  Dukedom  of  Rome.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  a solemn  service,  at  which  the  Pope  (the 
bishopric  of  Terni  being  vacant)  officiated ; the  pious 
king,  the  officers  of  his  court  and  army,  attended  in 
submissive  reverence.  The  Pope  then  entertained  him 
with  a great  banquet, d and  returned  to  Rome.  The 
deliverer  of  the  city  from  a foreign  yoke  was  received 
with  a religious  ovation,  as  well  deserved  as  one  of  the 
Triumphs  of  older  days.  The  procession  passed  from 
the  ancient  Pantheon,  now  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad 
Martyres,  to  St.  Peter’s. 

Yet  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  pontiff’s 
magic  influence,  Liutprand  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion offered  by  the  wreck  of  the  defenceless  exarchate. 
Though,  according  to  his  treaty  with  the  Pope,  he 
respected  the  territory  of  Rome,  he  suddenly  surprised 
Cesena,  and  announced  his  determination  to  subdue  the 
rest  of  the  exarchate.  Ravenna  already  beheld  the 
formidable  conqueror  before  her  walls.  The  only 


d “ Ubi  cum  tautil  suavitate  esum  sumpsit,  et  cum  tan  til  hilaritate  cordis, 
ut  diceret  rex  tantum  se  nunquam  meminissc  comessatum.” — Vit.  Zachar. 
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refuge  was  in  the  unarmed  Pope.  Eutvehius  the 
Exarch,  the  archbishop,  the  people  of  the  city  and  of 
the  province  joined  in  an  earnest  petition  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pontiff.  Zacharias  espoused  their  cause ; 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pavia  to  dissuade  Liutprand  from 
further  aggression,  and  to  request  the  restoration  of 
Cesena.  The  Lombard  refused  to  receive  the  ambas- 
sadors. The  unbaffled  Pope  determined  once  more  to 
try  the  effect  of  his  personal  presence : he  set  second  inter- 

* • ^ t ^ ^ view  it t Pa v in 

forth  in  state  towards  Pavia.  The  importance  a.d.  743. 
attached  to  this  journey  is  attested  by  the  miracles  with 
which  it  was  invested.  A cloud,  by  the  special  inter- 
position of  St.  Peter,  hovered  constantly  over  the  sacred 
band,  to  shield  them  from  the  violent  heats,  till  they 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  evening.  At  some  distance 
from  Ravenna  he  was  met  by  the  Exarch ; and,  still 
overshadowed  by  the  faithful  cloud,  which  poised  itself 
at  length  over  one  of  the  churches,  he  entered  the  city. 
He  left  it  followed  by  the  whole  population,  men  and 
women,  in  tears,  praying  for  the  good  pastor  who  had 
left  his  own  Hock  for  their  protection.  A new  sign,  like 
a fiery  army  in  the  heavens,  marshalled  him  on  his  way 
towards  Pavia.  Hut  he  derived  greater  advantage  from 
other  guidance.  He  had  sent  forward  some  of  his 
attendants  to  Imola,  on  the  Lombard  border,  from  whom 
he  received  intelligence  of  orders  issued  to  stop  him  on 
his  march.  The  Pope  made  a rapid  journey  and  reached 
the  Po.  On  the  banks  he  was  met  by  some  of  the 
Lombard  nobles,  whom  the  king,  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  elude  the  reception  of  the  embassy,  sent  to 
receive  him  with  due  honours.  After  the  arrival  at 
Pavia,  a few  days  were  passed  in  religious  ceremonies, 
at  which  the  king  attended  with  his  wonted  devotion. 
It  was  St.  Peter’s  day ; a day  happily  chosen  for  the 
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august  ceremony.  At  length  Liutprand  consented  to 
admit  the  pontiff  to  an  interview  in  his  palace. 
After  long  and  resolute  resistance  on  the 
king’s  part,  Zacharias  extorted  the  abandonment  of  his 
ambitious  designs  on  the  exarchate,  the  restoration  of 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Cesena. 

Thus  for  a short  time  longer  the  wreck  of  the  imperial 
dominion  in  Italy  was  preserved  by  the  sole  influence, 
the  religious  eloquence  and  authority,  of  the  unarmed 
Bishop  of  Borne.  But  such  was  the  power  of  religion 
in  those  times,  that  not  merely  did  it  enable  the  clergy 
to  dictate  their  policy  to  armed  and  powerful  sovereigns, 
to  arrest  Barbarian  invasion,  and  to  snatch,  as  it  were. 
Kings  conquests  already  in  their  rapacious  hands ; in 
monks.  every  quarter  of  Western  Europe  kings  were 
seen  abdicating  their  thrones,  placing  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope  as  humble  penitents,  casting  off  their 
pomp,  and  submitting  to  the  privations  and  the  disci- 
pline of  monks. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  Columban,  some  years 
before,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Merovingian  Theo- 
debert  to  abandon  his  throne  and  become  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  whole  assembly  broke  out  into  scornful  laughter.® 
“Was  it  ever  heard  that  a Merovingian  king  had 
degraded  himself  into  a priest?”  The  saint  had  replied, 
“He  who  disdains  to  become  an  ecclesiastic  will  become 
so  against  his  will.”  The  times  had  rapidly  changed. 
From  all  parts  of  Western  Christendom  kings  were 
coming,  lowly  penitents,  to  Rome,  to  lay  aside  the  vain 
pomp  of  royalty,  to  assume  the  coarse  attire,  the  total 
seclusion,  and,  as  they  hoped,  the  undisturbed  and 


• “ Dicebant  enim  nunquam  s«  audivisse  Merovingum  in  regno  aublimntum 
▼oluntarium  clericum  fuisse.  DetestaiUibus  ergo  omnibus." — Vit.  Oolumbani. 
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heaven-winning  peace  of  the  cloister.  Ceolwulf  is  said 
to  have  been  the  eighth  Anglo-Saxon  prince  who  be- 
came a monk.  Now,  within  a few  years,  from  the  thrones 
of  France,  and  of  Lombardy,  the  kings  descended  of 
their  own  accord,  laid  their  temporal  government  down 
before  the  head  of  Christendom,  and  entreated  per- 
mission to  devote  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  spiritual 
state. 

Carloman,  the  elder  son  of  Charles  Martel,  had  com- 
menced his  reign  with  vigour,  ability,  and  success.  On 
a sudden  he  cast  off  at  once  the  duties  and  the  dignity 
of  his  station/  and  surrendered  to  Pepin,  his  brother, 
the  power  and  all  the  ambitious  hopes  of  his  family. 
Carloman  left  his  country,  appeared  in  Italy,  canoman. 
humbly  requested  to  be  admitted  into  the  A-D-  747- 
monastic  state,  built  a monastery  on  Mount  Soracte, 
but  finding  that  too  near  to  Rome,  retired  to  the  more 
profound  seclusion  of  Monte  Casino.  In  that  solitude 
the  heir  of  Charles  Martel  hoped  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
earthly  days.® 

But  Pope  Zaeharias  beheld  even  a greater  triumph 
of  the  faith.  A Lombard  king  suddenly  paused  on  the 
full  tide  of  ambition  and  success,  and  from  a deadly 
and  formidable  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman 
interest,  became  a peaceful  monk.h 

During  the  year  of  his  last  interview  with  Pope 


f Carloman  had  been  preceded  in  j 
this  course  by  Hunald,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  who  having  treacherously 
lured  his  brother  Atto  from  the  strong  I 
city  of  Poitiers,  blinded  him,  and  a 
few  days  after  shut  himself  up  in  a 
monastery  in  the  isle  of  Rhe'. — H. 
Martin,  Histoire  de  France,  ii.  p.  301. 
Hunald,  however,  on  the  death  of  his 


son,  twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
scandalised  Christendom  by  returning 
to  the  world,  and  resuming  not  only 
his  dominions,  but  his  wife  also. — 
Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  sub  ann.  747. 

8 Vit.  Zacharix.  Chronic.  Moissiac. 
opud  Pertz,  i.  292. 

*»  Pauli  i.  Eplst.  ad  Pepin.  Regem. 
— Muratori,  R.  I.  Scrip,  iii.  11. 116. 
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Zacharias  had  died  Liutprand,  the  ablest  and  mightiest 
Denth  of  of  the  Lombard  kings.  Notwithstanding  his 
a.d.  743.'  pious  deference  for  the  Pope,  his  munifi- 
cent ecclesiastical  foundations  in  all  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  papal  biographer  attributes  his  death  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Pope  and  the  direct  intervention  of  St. 
Peter.*  The  burthen  of  ingratitude  need  not  be  laid  on 
the  Pope  on  account  of  the  mature  death  of  a sove- 
reign who  had  reigned  for  thirty  years.  Dur- 

ajx  713-743.  ° 0 w J 

ing  a dangerous  illness  of  Liutprand,  nine 
years  before,  his  nephew  Hildebrand  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  kingdom.  After  seven  months 
of  his  sole  dominion  Hildebrand  was  deposed  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  nation,  and  Rachis,  Duke  of 
Friuli,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  The  first  act  of 
Rachis  was  to  confirm  the  peace  of  twenty  years  with 
the  Pope.  The  truce  with  the  exarchate  expired  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.  But  suddenly,  incensed  by 
a.d.  749.  some  unknown  cause  of  offence,  or  in  a fit  of 
Rachis-  ambition,  Rachis  appeared  in  arms,  broke  into 
the  exarchate,  and  invested  Perugia.  The  indefatigable 
Pope  delayed  not  his  interference.  Again  he  was  his 
own  ambassador,  and  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the 
Lombard  king.k  But  he  was  not  content  with  com- 
pelling King  Rachis  to  break  up  the  siege ; he  pressed 
him  so  strongly  with  his  saintly  arguments,  perhaps 
with  the  holy  example  of  Carloman,  that  in  a few  days 


the  king  stood  before  the  gates  of  Rome  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  having  abdicated  his 


throne,  an  humble  suppliant  for  admission  into  the 


1 Anastasias  in  Zacharia.  rcgi  phirimis  muneribus,  atque  . . . 

k Chronic.  Salernit.  i.  1 ; apud  deprecans.”  See  also  account  of  con- 
'd a rat  or  i,  i.  2.  “ Impensis  eidem  version  of  King  Rachis. 
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cloister.  He  too  retired  to  Monte  Casino,  which  thus 
boasted  of  two  royal  recluses.  His  wife  and  ^ 
daughter  entered  the  neighbouring  convent  of 
Piombaruola.  Carlonian  will  appear  again,  somewhat 
unexpectedly,  on  the  scene  of  political  life. 

The  last  act  in  the  eventful  pontificate  of  Zacharias 
was  the  most  pregnant  with  important  results 
to  Latin  Christendom,  the  transference  of  the 
crown  of  France  from  the  Merovingian  line  to  the 
father  of  Charlemagne,  with  the  sanction,  il  Pepin  klng 
has  been  asserted,  under  the  direct  authority,  °r  Fr“ce' 
of  the  Pope.  To  the  Church  and  to  Western  Europe 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  all  the  consequences  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 

The  Pope  has  been  accused  of  assuming  an  unwar- 
ranted power  in  virtually,  as  it  were,  by  his  sanction  of 
Pepin’s  coronation,  absolving  the  subjects  of  Childeric 
from  their  allegiance;  of  want  of  stern  principle  in 
countenancing  the  violation  of  the  great  law  of  here- 
ditary succession,  and  the  rebellious  ambition  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace,  who  thus  degraded  his  lawful 
sovereign  and  usurped  his  throne.  This  is  to  confound 
the  laws  and  usages  of  different  ages.  Hereditary  suc- 
cession among  the  Teutonic  races  had  not  yet  attained 
that  sanctity  in  which,  in  later  times,  it  has  been  in- 
vested by  supposed  religious  authority,  and  by  the 
rational  persuasion  of  its  inestimable  advantage.  In 
theory  it  was  admitted  in  the  Eoman  empire ; but  the 
perpetual  change  of  dynasty  at  Constantinople  was  not 
calculated  to  confirm  the  general  reverence  for  its  in- 
violability. Among  the  Lombards,  as  in  most  of  the 
Gothic  kingdoms,  the  nobles  claimed  and  constantly 
exercised  the  privilege  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  an 
unworthy  prince,  and  advancing  a more  warlike  or  able 
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chieftain,  usually  of  the  royal  race,  to  the  throne.  The 
degradation  of  the  successor  to  Liutprand,  the  accession 
of  Eachis,  were  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  man.  The 
Teutonic  sovereign  was  still  in  theory  the  leader  of  an 
army ; when  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  primary  functions 
he  had  almost  abdicated  his  state.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a shadow  of  a monarch  had  been  so 
long  permitted  to  rule  over  an  enterprising  and  tur- 
bulent nation  like  the  Franks.  He  was  more  like  the 
Lama  of  an  old,  decrepit,  Asiatic  theocracy  than  the 
head  of  a young  and  conquering  people.  He  sat  on  a 
throne  with  long  hair  and  a flowing  beard  (these  were 
the  signs  of  royalty,  worn  indiscriminately  whether  he 
was  young  or  old),  he  received  ambassadors,  and  gave 
the  answers  put  into  his  mouth  : he  had  no  domain  but 
one  small  city,  whose  revenues  hardly  maintained  his 
scanty  retinue.  In  the  spring  alone,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  idol  was  drawn  forth  from  his 
sanctuary  and  offered  to  the  sight  of  the  people.  He 
was  slowly  conveyed  in  a car  drawn  by  oxen  through 
the  ranks  of  his  wondering  subjects,  and  was  then  con- 
signed again  to  his  secluded  state.™  For  two  or  three 
generations  the  effete  Merovingian  race  had  acquiesced 
in  this  despicable  inactivity,  and  made  no  effort  to  break 
forth  from  the  ignominious  pomp  in  which  they  slum- 
bered away  their  lives. 

There  are  no  details  of  this  signal  revolution."  Pepin 
sent  two  ecclesiastics,  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  and  Fulrad  his  chaplain,  to  consult  the  Pope,  but 


“ “ Crine  profuso,  barbft  snbmissft 
. . . . quocunqiie  eundum  erat,  cnr- 
pento  ibat,  bubulis  rustico  more  agente 
trahebatur.” — Eginhard,  c.  1.  Com-  | 
pare  Michelet,  Hist,  de  France.  Egin- 


hard  may  perhaps  have  exaggerated 
the  absolute  and  ostentatious  insig- 
nificance of  the  dethroned  Mero- 
vingian. 

1 Eginhard,  Ann.  sub  ann.  750,751. 
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it  appears  not  whether  to  relieve  his  conscience  or  as 
to  a judge  of  recognised  authority.  A less  de-  ^ 
cided  pontiff  than  Zacharias  might  think  the 
nation  justified  in  its  weariness  of  that  hypocrisy  which 
assigned  to  a secluded,  imbecile  pageant  the  name  and 
ensigns  of  royalty,  while  its  power  was  possessed  by  his 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
poor  comedy  of  monarchy.  Even  if  he  took  a higher 
view  of  his  own  power,  there  was  full  precedent  in  that 
which  had  long  been  the  code  of  hierarchical  privilege, 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  interference  of  the  Priest, 
of  God’s  representative  on  earth,  in  the  deposition  of 
unworthy  kings,  in  the  elevation  of  new  dynasties.0  It 
was  indeed  to  usurp  authority  over  a foreign  kingdom, 
but  what  kingdom  was  foreign  to  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom ? The  retirement  of  the  deposed  Childeric  into  a 
monastery  made  but  little  change  in  his  life ; he  was 
spared  the  fatigue  and  mockery  of  a public  Mareh 
exhibition.  The  election  of  Pepin  at  Soissons  A-D  751 
was  conducted  according  to  the  old  usage  of  the  Franks, 
the  acclamation  and  clash  of  arms  of  the  nobles  and 
of  the  people,  the  elevation  on  the  buckler ; but  it  had 


° “ Et  Zacharias  Papa  mandarit  I 
Pepino,  ut  melius  esset  ilium  regem 
vocari,  qui  potestatein  haberet,  quam 
ilium,  qui  sine  regali  potentate  mane- 
bat,  ut  non  conturbaretur  ordo.” — 
Anuai.  Eianc.  apud  Duchesne.  Com- 
pare the  Gesta  Francorum,  where  it 
is  more  fully  stated  (Bouquet,  p.  38). 
This  passage  is  quoted  in  Lehucrou 
(Histoire  des  Institutions  Carolingiens, 
p.  99):  “Gens  Merovmgorum,  de 
qu&  Franc!  reges  sibi  creare  soliti  i 
erant,  usque  it.  Hildericum  regem,  qui 1 
jussu  Stephani,  Romani  Pontiiicis, ) 


depositus  ac  detonates  atqne  in  monas- 
terium  trusus  est,  durAsse  putatur. 
Quae  licet  in  illo  finita  possit  videri, 
tamen  jamdudum  nullius  vigoris  erat, 
nee  quioquam  in  sc  clarum  prater 
inane  regis  vocabulum  praferebat, 
nam  et  opes  et  potentia  regni  penes 
palatii  prafectos,  qui  majores  dnmus 
dicebantur  et  ad  quos  summa  imperii 
pertinebat,  tenebnntur  . . . Qui  honor 
non  aliis  a pop’Uo  dart  oonsue  verat , 
quam  qui  his  et  claritate  generis  et 
opum  amplitudine  cseteris  eminebant.” 
— Egiuhard,  Vit.  Kar.,  iii.  1. 
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now  a new  religious  character,  which  marked  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  clergy.  The  bishops  stood  around  the 
throne,  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  armed  nobles.  The 
Jewish  ceremony  of  anointing  was  first  introduced  to 
sanctify  a king  perhaps  of  still  somewhat  doubtful  title. 
The  holy  oil  was  poured  on  his  head  by  the  saintly 
archbishop  of  Mentz.p  Two  years  after,  on  the  visit  of 
Pope  Stephen,  tin’s  ceremony  was  renewed  by  the 
august  head  of  Christendom.  King  Childeric  was  shaven 
and  dismissed  into  a monastery,  the  retreat  or  the 
prison  of  all  weary  or  troublesome  princes.*1 

Little  foresaw  Pepin,  little  foresaw  Zacharias,  or  his 
successor  Stephen,  the  effects  of  the  precedent  which 
they  were  furnishing  in  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of 
the  poor  foolish  Childeric  from  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  this  it  might  seem 
almost  insignificant  act:  that  successors  of  Zacharias 
would  assert  that  the  kings  of  France,  or  rather  the 
emperors,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  held  their 
crown  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope  ; that  the  Pope 
might  transfer  that  allegiance,  to  which  the  only  title 
was  the  papal  sanction,  to  a more  loyal  son  of  the 
Church. 

In  every  respect,  whether  he  contemplated  the  remote 
or  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Church  or  of  Chris- 


P Clovis  had  also  been  anointed  by 
S.  Remi : “ Elegi  baptiznri  . . . et 
perejusdem  sacri  chrismntis  unctionem 
ordinate  in  regem  . . . statuo.”  If 
he  fuils  in  his  engagements  “ fiant ; 
dies  ejus  pauci,  et  principatum  ejus 
aodpiat  alter.” — Testament.  S.  Kemig. 
ap.  Flodoard.  On  the  sacred  cha- 
racter conferred  bv  the  holy  unction, 
ace  Adlocutio  duorum  Episcoporum  in 
ecclcs.  S.  Medard,  a.d.  806. — Bouquet. 


| According  to  the  bishops,  it  gave  the 
same  right  as  that  divinely  bestowed 
on  the  kings  of  Israel.  “ Ainsi,  par 
une  reeipiocite  ordinaire  dans  les 
; affaires  humaines,  le  sacre,  en  donnant 
un  titre,  a impose  une  sujetion  ; et  de 
cette  equivoque  naitra  un  jour  le  plus 
grand  problfcme  du  moyen  Age,  la 
guerre  du  sacerdocc  et  de  l'empire.”— 
Lehuerou,  p.  830. 
a Eginhard,  loc.  cit. 
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tianity,  the  Pope  might  hail  with  unmitigated  satisfac- 
tion and  hope  the  accession  of  Pepin.  The  whole  race, 
since  the  alliance  with  Charles  Martel,  had  been  devoted 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  prescient 
sagacity  of  Zaeharias  might  discern  in  Astolph,  the  new 
king  of  the  Lombards,  that  he  inherited  all  the  ambition 
without  the  strong  religious  feeling  of  his  predecessors. 
Rome  might  speedily  need  a powerful  Transalpine  pro- 
tector. 

Nor  could  the  Pope  be  blind  to  the  pride,  the  ambi- 
tion, the  duty  of  establishing  his  own  jurisdiction  on  a 
firmer  basis  beyond  the  Alps.  In  the  German  part  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  in  Germany  itself,  had  now 
arisen  a new  clergy  ; if  more  devoted  to  the  Pope, 
unquestionably  of  far  higher  Christian  character  than 
the  degenerate  hierarchy  of  France.  They  began  as 
the  humblest  yet  most  enterprising  missionaries,  daily 
perilling  their  lives  for  the  faith,  and  bringing  gradually 
tribes  of  Barbarians  within  the  pale  of  Christendom ; 
they  had  become  prelates  of  large  sees,  abbots  of 
flourishing  monasteries.  But  all  this  aggression  on 
paganism,  all  these  conquests  of  Christianity  and  civil- 
isation in  the  forests  and  morasses  of  Germany,  bad 
been  made  by  men  commissioned  by  Rome,  and  in  strict 
subserviency  to  her  discipline.  Not  even  the  jarring 
discrepancy  between  what  Boniface  and  his  followers 
saw  and  heard  of  the  lives  of  Christian  prelates  in  Rome, 
the  venality  of  the  public  proceedings,  and  all  which 
was  strange  to  his  lofty  ideal  of  the  faith,  could  in  the 
least  shake  their  conscientious  devotion  to  the  See  of 
St.  Peter. 

To  judge  from  the  reports  of  these  holy  men,  the 
monarchy  itself  was  not  more  utterly  effete  and  depraved 
than  the  old  established  clergy  of  France,  which  had 
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boasted,  in  the  century  before,  a hierarchy  of  saints. 
With  due  allowance  for  the  rigidly  monastic  and  celi- 
bate notions  of  Boniface  and  his  disciples,  which  would 
induce  them  to  condemn  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  as 
sternly  as  the  loosest  concubinage,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Frankish  clergy  were  in  general  sunk 
low  in  character  as  in  estimation.1-  Boniface,  well  in- 
formed, doubtless,  of  what  he  might  expect  to  find, 
demands  authority  of  the  Pope  to  punish  by  summary 
degradation  the  incredible  profligacy,  especially  of  the 
lower  ecclesiastics  ; as  well  as  to  interdict  the  unchris- 
tian occupations  of  the  soldier-bishops,  who  indulged 
all  the  license  of  the  camp — drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  quarrelling;  and  all  the  ferocity  of  the  field  of 
battle,  even  bloodshed,  whether  that  of  Pagans  or 
Christians.8 

All  the  energy  at  least,  the  high  principle,  the  pure 
morality,  all  the  Christianity  of  the  time,  might  seem 
centred  in  these  missionaries  and  in  their  followers ; and 
this  clergy  at  once  so  much  more  papal,  and  of  so  much 


T Archbishop  Boniface,  it  is  said, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  by  papal  autho- 
rity (missus  S.  Petri),  was  set  by 
Charles  Martel  over  a synod,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  restore  the  law  of 
God  and  the  religion  of  the  Church, 
which  had  gone  to  ruin  under  former 
kings,  ‘‘qua:  in  diebus  prseteritorum 
principum  corruit.” — Epist.  Boniface. 
Ellendorf,  die  Karolinger,  i.  p.  83. 
Carloman  and  his  brother  Pepin  had 
followed  the  example  of  their  father 
Charles  Martel  in  supporting  with  all 
their  power  these  better  Christian 
ecclesiastics ; they  not  only  befriended 
them  in  their  conversion  of  the  Pagans, 
but  in  the  correction  of  their  own 
clergy. 


1 Bonifac.  Epist.,  with  the  permis- 
sion to  hold  the  Synod,  and  the  reply 
of  Pope  Zacharias. — Labbe,  Concil., 
p.  1495.  He  speaks  of  those  who 
“ in  diaconatu  concubinas  quatuor  vel 
quinque  vel  plures  noctu  in  lectulo 
habentcs,”  nevertheless  dared  to  per- 
form their  sacred  offices,  and  were 
promoted  to  the  priesthood,  even  to 
episcopacy.  He  proceeds  : “ Et  in- 
Teniantur  quidam  inter  eos  episcopi, 
qui  licet  dicant  sc  fomiearios  vel 
adulterios  non  esse,  sunt  tamen  ebriosi, 
et  injnriosi,  vel  pugnatorcs ; et  qui 
puguant  in  exercitu  armati,  et  eftun- 
dunt  propria  manu  sanguinem  homi- 
num  sive  intidelium,  sive  Chris- 
tianornm." 
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higher  character,  was  that  of  the  new  Carlovingian 
kingdom,  a kingdom  of  Germany4  rather  than  of  Gaul. 
This  clergy,  the  ancestors  of  Pepin,  and  Pepin  himself, 
had  always  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  defer- 
ence." Boniface,  in  truth,  as  Papal  Legate,  or  under 
the  authority  of  Pepin,  had  early  assumed  the  power  of 
a primate  of  Gaul,  consecrated  three  archbishops,  of 
Bouen,  and  Sens,  and  Rheims.  The  last  see  was  occu- 
pied by  a soldier-prelate,  named  Milo,  archbishop  at 
once  of  Rheims  and  of  Treves,  who  resisted  for  ten  years 
all  attempts  to  dispossess  him ; at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  killed  by  a wild  boar. 

King  Pepin  was  himself  an  Austrasian,  the  vast  estates 
of  his  family  lay  on  the  Rhine.  The  accession  of  his 
house  Teutonised  more  completely,  till  the  division 
among  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  the  whole  Frankish 
monarchy. 

Pope  Zacharias  did  not  live  to  behold  the  fulfilment 
of  his  great  designs.  He  died  in  the  same  year  on 
which  Pepin  became  king  of  France.  The  ad  752 
election  fell  on  a certain  presbyter,  named  Mttrch  14- 
Stephen ; but  the  third  day  after,  before  his  consecra- 
tion, he  was  seized  with  a fit,  and  died  the  following 
day.  He  is  not  reckoned  in  the  line  of  popes.  March  28. 
Another  Stephen,  chosen  immediately  on  his  orfii™ 
death,  is  usually  called  the  second  of  that  name. 

The  first  act  of  Stephen’s  pontificate  was  to  guard 
against  the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  Lombards. 
Already  had  Astolph,  a prince  as  daring  but  less  reli- 
gious than  Liutprand,  entered  the  Exarchate,  and  seized 
Ravenna.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Pope  were  received 


' Compare  Guizot,  Essai  iii. 

“ Pope  Zacharias  writes  to  Boniface ; 
;‘Quod  (Carlomanus  et  Pepinus)  tua? 


prsedicationis  socii  ct  adjutores  ess* 
niteronlur  ex  divina  inspiratura.” — 
Epist.  Bonifac.,  144. 
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with  courtesy,  his  gifts  with  avidity ; a hollow  truce  for 
forty  years  was  agreed  on ; but  in  four  months 
(the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the  pretext  al- 
leged by  Astolph  for  its  violation,  are  equally  unknown) 
the  Lombard  was  again  in  arms.  In  terms 
of  contumely  and  menace  he  demanded  the 
instant  submission  of  Rome,  and  the  payment  of  a heavy 
personal  tribute,  a poll-tax  on  each  citizen.  Astolph 
now  treated  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope  with  scorn.x 
A representative  of  the  empire,  which  still  clung  to  its 
barren  rights  in  Italy,  John  the  Silentiary,  appeared  at 
Rome.  He  was  sent  to  Ravenna,  to  protest  against  the 
Lombard  invasion,  and  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  territory  to  the  republic.  Astolph  dismissed 
him  with  a civil  but  evasive  answer,  that  he 

Qc  iober. 

would  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Emperor. 
Stephen  wrote  to  Constantinople,  that  without  an  army 
to  back  the  imperial  demands,  all  was  lost. 

Astolph,  exasperated,  perhaps,  at  the  demand  of  an 
army  from  the  East,  which  might  reach  his  ears,  in- 
flexibly pursued  his  advantages.  He  approached  the 
Roman  frontier ; he  approached  Rome.  Not  all  the 
litanies,  not  all  the  solemn  processions  to  the  most 
revered  altars  of  the  city,  in  which  the  Pope  himself 
with  naked  feet,  bore  the  cross,  and  the  whole  people 
followed  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  with  a wild 
howl  of  agony  implored  the  protection  of  God  against 
the  blaspheming  Lombards,  arrested  for  an  instant  his 
progress.  The  Pope  appealed  to  heaven,  by  tying  a 
copy  of  the  treaty,  violated  by  Astolph,  to  the  holy 


* According  to  Anastaaius,  Astolph 
was  required  to  surrender  to  their 
rightful  lord  all  that  he  had  usurped  by 


his  diabolic  ambition.  This  is  a flower 
of  ecclesiastical  rhetoric,  yet  showing 
the  papal  abhorrence  of  the  Lombards. 
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cross/  Yet,  during  the  siege  of  Rome,  Astolph  was 
digging  up  the  bodies  of  saints,  not  for  insult,  but  as 
the  most  precious  trophies,  and  carried  them  off  as 
tutelar  deities  to  Lombardy.1 

The  only  succour  was  beyond  the  Alps,  from  Pepin, 
the  king,  by  papal  sanction,  of  the  Catholic  Franks. 
Already  the  Pope  had  written  to  beseech  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Transalpine ; and  now,  as  the  danger 
became  more  imminent,  he  determined  to  stephen 
leave  his  beloved  flock,  though  in  a feeble  le»v«s  Re- 
state of  health,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a journey  over 
the  Alps,  and  so  to  visit  the  Barbarian  monarch  in 
person.  He  set  forth  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations 
of  the  people.  He  was  accompanied  by  some 
ecclesiastics,  by  the  Frankish  bishop  Radi- 
gond,  and  the  Duke  Anscharis,  already  sent  by  Pepin 
to  invite  him  to  the  court  of  France.  Miracles,  now  the 
ordinary  signs  of  a pupal  progress,  were  said  to  mark 
his  course."  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  pass  without 
observation  through  the  Lombard  dominions,  he  boldly 
presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  Pavia.  He  was  dis- 
appointed if  he  expected  Astolph  to  be  overawed  by  his 
presence,  as  Liutprand  and  Racliis  had  been 

it  ,.  . . , _ Novemoer. 

by  that  ot  his  saintly  predecessor ; but  he  was 

safe  under  the  protection  of  the  ambassador  of  Pepin. 


r “ Alligans  conneetensque  adorandic 
eruci  Dei  no-tri,  pactum  illud,  quod 
nefandus  Rex  Lougobardorum  dis- 
rupit." — Anastas.,  in  Vit.  Steph.  II. 

* “ Ablata  multa  sanctorum  corpora 
ex  Romanis  limbus,  in  Papiara  . . . . 
coustruxit  corum  oracula.”  He  founded 
a nunnery,  in  which  he  placed  hia  own 
daughters. — Chronic.  Salem  it. 

* Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
curious  story  in  Agnelli.  Stephen 


wished  to  plunder  on  bis  way  the 
treasures  of  the  church  of  Ravenna. 
The  Ravennese  priests  (among  them 
Leo,  afterwards  archbishop)  designed 
to  murder  him.  He  escaped,  taking 
only  part  of  the  treasures.  Those 
who  had  plotted  the  death  of  the  l’ope 
were  sent  to  Rome,  and  remained  till 
most  of  them  died.  Among  them, 
says  the  writer,  “ arus  patris  mei 
furl.” — Apud  Muratori. 
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Astolph  received  him  not  without  courtesy,  accepted  his 
gifts,  but  paid  no  regard  to  his  earnest  tears  and  sup- 
plications ; coldly  rejected  his  exorbitant  demands, — the 
immediate  restoration  of  all  the  Lombard  conquests — 
but  respected  his  person,  and  tried  only,  by  repeated 
persuasion,  to  divert  him  from  his  journey  into  France. 
Stephen,  on  leaving  Pavia,  anticipated  any  stronger 
measures  to  detain  him  by  a rapid  march  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  In  November  he  passed  the  French 
frontier,  and  reached  the  convent  of  St.  Mau- 
rice. There  he  was  met  by  another  ecclesiastic,  and 
another  noble  of  the  highest  rank,  with  orders  to  conduct 
him  to  the  court  At  a distance  of  a hundred  miles 
from  the  court  appeared  the  Prince  Charles, 

Jan.  6, 7S4.  . . , 1 1 , . „ , , 

with  some  chosen  nobles.  Charles  was  thus  to 
be  early  impressed  with  reverence  for  the  Papal  dignity. 
Three  miles  from  the  palace  of  Pontyon,b  Pepin  came 
forth  with  his  wife,  his  family,  and  the  rest  of  his  feuda- 
tories. As  the  Pope  approached,  the  king  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground 
before  him.  He  then  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Pope’s 
palfrey.  The  Pope  and  the  ecclesiastics  broke  out  at 
once  into  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  so  chanting  as 
they  went,  reached  the  royal  residence.  Stephen  lost 
no  time  in  adverting  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
implored  the  immediate  interposition  of  Pepin  to  enforce 
the  restoration  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter.  So  relate 
the  Italians.  According  to  the  French  chroniclers,  the 
Pope  and  his  clergy,  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  sack- 
cloth on  their  bodies,  prostrated  themselves  as  suppliants 
at  the  feet  of  Pepin,  and  would  not  rise  till  he  had 
promised  his  aid  against  the  perfidious  Lombard.  Pepin 


b Pontron  on  the  Perehe,  near  Vitry-le-brule'. 
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swore  at  once  to  fulfil  all  the  requests  of  the  Pope ; but 
as  the  winter  rendered  military  operations  impracticable, 
invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.  Pepin  and  his  two  sons  were 
again  anointed  by  the  Pope  himself,  their  sovereignty 
thus  more  profoundly  sanctified  in  the  minds  of  their 
subjects.  Stephen  would  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the 
dynasty  under  pain  of  interdict  and  excommunication. 
The  nation  was  never  to  presume  to  choose  a king  in 
future  ages,  but  of  the  race  of  Charles  Martel.'  From 
fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  Stephen  became 
dangerously  ill  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  but,  after 
a hard  struggle,  recovered  his  health.  His 

o©  ’ * July. 

restoration  was  esteemed  a miracle,  wrought 
through  the  prayers  of  St.  Denys,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul. 

Astolph,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  disdain  the  storm 
which  was  brooding  beyond  the  Alps.  He  took  an 
extraordinary  measure  to  avert  the  danger.  He  per- 
suaded Carloman,  the  brother  of  Pepin,  who  had  abdi- 
cated his  throne,  and  turned  monk,  to  leave  his  mo- 
nastery, to  cross  the  Alps,  and  endeavour  to  break  this 
close  alliance  between  Pepin  and  the  Pope.  No  wonder 
that  the  clergy  should  attribute  the  influence  of  Astolph 
over  the  mind  of  Carloman  to  diabolic  arts,  for  Carlo- 
man  appeared  at  least,  whether  seized  by  an  access  of 
reviving  ambition,  or  incensed  at  Pepin’s  harsh  treat- 
ment of  his  family,  to  enter  with  the  utmost  zeal  into 
the  cause  of  the  Lombard.  The  humble  slave  of  the 
Pope  Zacharias  presented  himself  in  France  as  the  reso- 
lute antagonist  of  Pope  Stephen  and  of  the  Papal 


* “ Tali  omnes  interdicto  et  excommunieationis  lege  constrinxit,  ut  nunquam  de 
alterius  lurabis  regem  in  *vo  prsesumerent  eligere.” — Clausul.  de  Pippini  Elect. 
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cause.d  But  tlie  throne  of  Pepin  was  too  firmly  fixed  ; 
Curiuman  in  turned  a deaf  and  contemptuous  ear  to  his 
France.  brother’s  arguments.  The  Pope  asserted  his 
authority  over  the  renegade  monk,  who  had  broken  his 
vows;  and  Carloman  was  imprisoned  for  life  in  a cloister 
at  Yienne ; that  life,  however,  lasted  but  a few  days. 

Pope  Stephen  was  anxious  to  avert  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  impending  war.®  Thrice  before  he  collected 
his  forces,  once  on  his  march  to  Italy,  Pepin  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Lombard  king,  who  were  to  exhort  him  to 
surrender  peaceably  the  possessions  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  Pope  Stephen  tried  the  per- 
suasiveness  of  religious  awe.  Astolph  rejected  the  me- 
nacing and  more  quiet  overtures  with  scorn,  and  fell  on 
Pepin  in  au  advanced  post  of  the  Franks,  which  occu- 
ltuly'  pied  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  about  to  be 
entered  by  the  army.  He  was  routed  by  those  few 
troops,  and  took  refuge  in  Pavia.  The  Ring  of  the 
Franks  and  Pope  Stephen  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  the  city ; and  Astolph  was  glad  to 
purchase  an  ignominious  peace,  by  pledging  himself, 
on  oath,  to  restore  the  territory  of  Rome/ 

Pepin  had  no  sooner  retired  beyond  the  Alps  with  his 
hostages,  than  Astolph  began  to  find  causes  to  delay  the 


d According  to  Anastasias,  “ vehe- 
mentius  decertnbat,  sancta:  Dei  ecclesise 
causam  subvertere.”  It  is  impossible 
*o  conceive  how  Astolph  could  per- 
-uade  him  to  engage  in  this  strange 
and  perilous  mission,  and  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  Carloman  on  his  bro- 
ther are  still  more  strange.  Eginhard 
asserts  that  he  came  “jussu  abbatis 
sui  quia  nec  ille  abbatis  sui  jussa  con- 
tempDere,  nec  abbas  ille  precept  is  Regis 
I ongobardorum,  qui  ei  et  hoc  imperavit. 


audebat  resistere.”  Sub  ann.  753. 

* “ Obtestatur  per  omnia  airina 
mysteria  et  futuri  examinis  diem  ut 
pacifice  sine  ulli  sanguinis  eflfusione 
propria  sanctte  dei  ecclesise  et  reipublicse 
Komanorum  reddat  juia." — Vit.  Steph. 

* The  Pope  attributed  the  easy 
victory  of  the  Franks,  not  to  their 
valour,  but  to  St.  Peter.  “ Per 
manum  beati  Petri  Dominus  omni- 
potens  victoriam  robis  largiri  dignatus 
est.” — Steph.  Epist.  ad  Pepin,  p.  1632. 
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covenanted  surrender.  After  a certain  time  he  marched 
with  his  whole  forces  upon  Home,  to  which  Pope  Stephen 
had  then  returned,  wasted  the  surrounding 

o KnvpmHpr 

country,  encamped  before  the  Salarian  Gate, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Pope.8  The  plunder, 
if  the  Papal  historian  is  to  be  believed,  which  IVcembcr 
he  chiefly  coveted,  was  the  dead  bodies  of  the  siege  of 
saints.  These  he  dug  up  and  carried  away.  Kume' 

He  demanded  that  the  Romans  should  give  up  the  Pope 
into  his  hands,  and  on  these  terms  only  would  he  spare 
the  city.  Astolph  declared  he  would  not  leave  the 
Pope  a foot  of  land.*1 

Stephen  sent  messengers  in  all  haste  by  sea,  for  every 
way  by  land  was  closed  to  his  faithful  ally.  His  first 
letter  reminded  King  Pepin  how  stem  an  ex-  Popost*- 

_ . * _ . plien's  first 

actor  ot  promises  was  fet.  Peter;  “that  the  letter, 
king  hazarded  eternal  condemnation  if  he  did  not  com- 
plete the  donation  which  he  had  vowed  to  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Peter  had  promised  to  him  eternal  life.  If  the  king 
was  not  faithful  to  his  word,  the  apostle  had  bis  hand- 
writing to  the  grant,  which  he  would  produce  against 
him  in  the  day  of  judgement.” 

A second  letter  followed,  more  pathetic,  more  per- 
suasive. “ Astolph  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome ; 

. ^ ^ Second  letter. 

he  threatened,  if  they  did  not  yield  up  the 
Pope,  to  put  the  whole  city  to  the  sword.  He  had 
burned  all  the  villas  and  the  suburbs ; 1 he  had  not 
spared  the  churches;  the  very  altars  were  plundered 
and  defiled ; nuns  violated ; infants  torn  from  their 


« Stephan.  Epist.  Gretser,  261. — nnrnm  rcddere.” — Steph.  Epist.  In 
“ Aperite  mihi  |K>rtam  Salariam  ut  the  utmost  distress,  the  very  stones, 
ingrediar  eivitatem,  et  tradite  mihi  the  Pope  says,  might  have  wept  at 
pontificem  vestrum.”  his  grief  and  peril. — Epist.  ad  Pepin. 

h “ Nec  unitis  palmi  terra:  spatium  Reg. 

B.  Petro  . . . vel  reipuhlicte  Roma-  1 Epist.  ii.  ad  Pepin.  Pog. 
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mother’s  breasts ; the  mothers  polluted ; — all  the  horrors 
r>ec.  75<—  of  war  were  ready  to  break  on  the  devoted 
Feb.  J5s.  city,  wliich  had  endured  a siege  of  fifty-live 
days.  He  conjured  him,  by  God  and  his  holy  mother, 
by  the  angels  of  heaven,  by  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  by  the  Last  Day.”  This  second  letter  was 
sent  by  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  Warnerius,  who  had  put 
on  his  breast-plate,  and  night  and  day  kept  watch  for 
the  city.  (This  is  the  first  example  of  a warlike  abbot.) 
With  him  were  George,  a bishop,  and  Count  Tomaric. 
Stephen  summed  up  the  certain  reward  which  Pepin 
might  expect  if  he  hastened  to  the  rescue — “ Victory 
over  all  the  Barbarian  nations,  and  eternal  life.” 

But  the  Franks  were  distant,  or  were  tardy;  the 
danger  of  the  Pope  and  the  Boman  people  more  and 
more  imminent.  Stephen  was  wrought  to  an  agony  of 
fear,  and  in  this  state  took  the  daring — to  our  calmer 
Third  from  religious  sentiment,  impious  step — of  writing 
iumseif.  a letter,  as  from  St.  Peter  himself,  to  hasten 
the  lingering  succour : — “ I,  Peter  the  Apostle,  protest, 
admonish,  and  conjure  you,  the  Most  Christian  Kings, 
Pepin,  Charles,  and  Carloman,  with  all  the  hierarchy, 
bishops,  abbots,  priests,  and  all  monks;  all  judges, 
dukes,  counts,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  Frauks. 
The  Mother  of  God  likewise  adjures  you,  aud  admo- 
nishes and  commands  you,  she  as  well  as  the  thrones 
and  dominions,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  save  the 
beloved  city  of  Koine  from  the  detested  Lombards.  If 
ye  hasten,  I,  Peter  the  Apostle,  promise  you  my  protec- 
tion in  this  life  and  in  the  next,  will  prepare  for  you  the 
most  glorious  mansions  in  heaven,  and  will  bestow'  on 
you  the  everlasting  joys  of  paradise.  Make  common 
cause  with  my  people  of  Rome,  and  I will  grant  what- 
ever ye  may  pray  for.  I conjure  you  not  to  yield  up 
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this  city  to  be  lacerated  and  tormented  by  the  Lom- 
bards, lest  your  own  souls  be  lacerated  and  tormented 
in  hell,  with  the  devil  and  his  pestilential  angels.  Of 
all  nations  under  heaven,  the  Franks  are  highest  in  the 
esteem  of  St  Feter ; to  me  you  owe  all  your  victories. 
Obey,  and  obey  speedily,  and,  by  my  suffrage,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  will  give  you  in  this  life  length  of  days, 
security,  victory ; in  the  life  to  come,  will  multiply  his 
blessings  upon  you,  among  his  saints  and  angels.”  k 
A vain  but  natural  curiosity  would  imagine  the  effect 
of  this  letter  at  the  court  of  Pepin.  Were  there  among 
his  clergy  or  among  his  warrior  nobles  those  who  really 
thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  apostle,  and  felt 
that  their  eternal  doom  depended  on  their  instant  obe- 
dience to  this  appeal?  How  far  was  Pepin  himself 
governed  by  policy  or  by  religious  awe  ? How  much 
was  art,  how  much  implicit  faith  wrought  up  to  its 
highest  pitch  by  terror,  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope,  when 
the  Pope  ventured  on  this  awful  assumption  of  the  person 
of  the  apostle  ? That  he  should  hazard  such  a step, 
having  had  personal  intercourse  with  Pepin,  his  clergy, 
and  his  nobles,  shows  the  measure  which  he  had  taken 
of  the  power  with  which  religion  possessed  their  souls. 
He  had  fathomed  the  depths  of  their  Christianity ; and 
whether  he  himself  partook  in  the  same,  to  us  extra- 
vagant, notions,  or  used  them  as  lawful  instruments  to 


k Gretser,  pp.  17-23.  Mirnsi,  sub 
ann.  a.d.  755.  Kieury  observes  of, 
this  letter:  “ Au  reste,  tile  est  pleinc 
d’equivoques,  comme  les  pre'cedentes. 
L’Eglise  y signifie  nou  P assembles  des 
fiddles,  mais  les  biens  tcmporels  con- 
sacies  & Dicu  : le  troupeau  de  Jesus 
Christ  sont  les  corps  et  nou  pas  les 
limes ; les  promesses  temporelles  de 
l’ancieune  loi  sout  melees  avec  les  spi- 


rituelles  de  l’Evangile,  et  les  motifs 
plus  saints  de  la  religion  employes 
pour  une  affaire  d’etat.” — Liv.  xlvii. 
c,  17.  After  all,  the  ground  of  quarrel 
was  for  the  exarchate,  not  for  the 
estates  of  the  Church.  If  the  Pope 
had  allowed  the  Lombards  to  occupy 
the  exarchate,  they  would  have  beeu 
loyal  allies  of  the  Pope. 
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terrify  the  Barbarians  into  the  protection  of  the  holy  see 
and  the  advancement  of  her  dominion,  he  might  consider 
all  means  justified  for  such  high  purposes.  If  it  had 
been  likely  to  startle  men,  by  this  overwrought  demand 
on  their  credulity,  into  reasoning  on  such  subjects,  it 
would  have  hindered  rather  than  promoted  his  great 
end. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  of  all  is,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  now  assumed  the  complete  power,  not  only 
of  the  life  to  come,  but  of  the  present  life,  with  all  its 
temporal  advantages.  It  now  leagues  itself  with  Barba- 
rians, not  to  soften,  to  civilise,  to  imbue  with  devotion, 
to  lead  to  Christian  worship ; but  to  give  victory  in  all 
their  ruthless  wars,  to  confer  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
their  schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest.  The  one  title 
to  eternal  life  is  obedience  to  the  Church — the  Church 
| no  longer  the  community  of  pious  and  holy  Christians, 

• but  the  see,  almost  the  city,  of  Rome.  The  supreme 
| obligation  of  man  is  the  protection  and  enlargement  of 
her  domain.  By  zeal  in  this  cause,  without  any  other 
moral  or  religious  qualification,  the  most  brutal  and 
bloody  soldier  is  a saint  in  heaven.  St.  Peter  is  become 
almost  God,  the  giver  of  victory,  the  dispenser  of  eternal 
life.  The  time  is  approaching  when  war  against  infidels 
or  enemies  of  the  Pope  will  be  among  the  most  merito- 
rious acts  of  a Christian. 

The  Franks  had  alarmed  the  Pope  by  the  tardiness 
of  their  succour  ; but,  their  host  once  assembled  and  on 
its  march,  their  rapid  movements  surprised  Astolph. 
Pepin  in  Scarcely  could  he  return  to  Pavia,  when  he 
i/omhards  found  himself  besieged  in  his  capital.  The 
yteid.  Lombard  forces  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
unequal  to  resist  the  Franks.  Astolph  yielded  at  once 
to  the  demands  of  Pepin,  and  actually  abandoned  the 
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whole  contested  territory.  Ambassadors  from  the  East 
were  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  Ravenna  and  its  territory  to 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  Pepin  declared  that  his  sole 
object  in  the  war  was  to  show  his  veneration  for  St. 
Peter ; and  he  bestowed,  as  it  seems,  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  the  whole  upon  the  Pope. 

Tlie  representatives  of  the  Pope,  who  however  always 
speak  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  passed  through  the  land, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  authorities  and  the  keys  of 
the  cities.  The  district  comprehended  Ravenna,  Rimini, 
Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena,  Sinigaglia,  Iesi,  Forlimpopoli, 
Forli  with  the  Castle  Sussibio,  Montefeltro,  Acerra, 
Monte  di  Lucano,  Serra,  San  Marino,  Bobbio,  Urbino, 
Cagli,  Luciolo,  Gubbio,  Comachio,  and  Kami  which  was 
severed  from  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto.m 

Thus  the  successor,  as  he  was  declared,  of  the  fisher- 
man of  the  Galilean  lake,  the  apostle  of  Him  whose 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  became  a temporal 
sovereign.  By  the  gift  of  a foreign  potentate,  this 
large  part  of  Italy  became  the  kingdom  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome. 

King  Astolph  did  not  long  survive  this  humiliation  • 
he  was  accidentally  killed  when  hunting:.  The 

* o ad  756 

adherents  of  the  Pope  beheld  the  hand  of  God 

in  his  death ; they  heap  on  him  every  appellation  of 

scorn  and  hatred ; the  Pope  has  no  doubt  of  his  damna- 


l 

f 


m It  is  not  quite  clear  how  Stephen  tiary,  commissioned  to  assert  the  rights 
himself  eluded  the  claims  of  the  Greek  ! of  his  master.  He  reminds  Pepin  that 
Kmperor — probably  by  the  Emperor’s  1 he  must  protect  the  Catholic  Church 
heresy.  In  .Stephen’s  letter  of  thanks  \ against  pestilent  wickedness  (malitia), 
for  his  deliverance  to  the  King  of  the  | (no  doubt  the  iconoclastic  opinions  of 
Franks,  he  desires  to  know  what  the  Emperor),  and  keep  her  property 
answer  had  been  given  to  the  Silen-  secure  (omnia  proprietatis  suseV 
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tion."  The  Lombards  of  Tuscany  favoured  the  preten- 
Dosiderius  sions  of  their  Duke  Desiderius  to  the  throne, 
nimbirfy.  the  north  of  Italy,  Rachis,  the  brother  of 
a.d.  758.  Astolph,  who  had  retired  to  a monastery,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a powerful  faction,  and  reclaimed 
the  throne.  Desiderius  endeavoured  to  secure  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pope.  Stephen  extorted,  as  the  price  of 
his  interference,  Faenza,  Imola,  with  some  other  castles, 
and  the  whole  duchy  of  Ferrara.0  Stephen  no  doubt 
felt  a holy  horror  of  the  return  of  a monk  to  worldly 
cares,  even  those  of  a crown.  This  would  be  rank  apos- 
tasy with  him  who  was  thus  secularising  the  papacy 
itself. 

During  the  later  years  of  Stephen’s  pontificate,  a 
strong  faction  had  designated  his  brother  Paul  as  suc- 
*d  757.  cessor  to  the  see.  Another  party,  opposed 
April  m.  perliapS  to  this  family  transmission  of  the  pa- 
pacy, which  was  thus  assimilating  itself  more  and  more 
to  a temporal  sovereiguty,  set  up  the  claims  of  the  Arch- 
deacon Theophylact.  On  the  vacancy  the  partisans  of 
Paul  prevailed.  The  brother  of  Stephen  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Paul  has 


the  fame  of  a mild  and  peace-loving  prelate.  He  loved 
to  wander  at  night  among  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  and  to 
visit  the  prisons,  relieving  misery  and  occasionally  re- 
leasing the  captives  from  their  bondage.  Yet  is  Paul 
not  less  involved  in  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  ad- 
vancing papacy.  His  first  act  is  to  announce  his  election 
to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  who  had  now  the  title,  pro- 
bably bestowed  by  Stephen,  of  Patrician  of  Rome.  His 
letter  does  not  allude  to  any  further  ratification  of  his 


* “ Divino  U:tu  jrercussus  estetin  in-  j • Perhaps  also  Osimo,  Ancona,  and 
ferni  voraginem  demersus.” — KpUt.  ad  he  even  demanded  Bologna. 

Pepin,  vi. ; Gretser.  60;  Mansi,  sub  arm. 
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election,  made  by  the  free  choice  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Koine ; there  is  no  recognition  whatever  of 
supremacy. 

Desiderius,  till  he  had  secured  his  throne  in  Lom- 
bardy, remained  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  Pope  ; but 
the  old  irreconcileable  hostility  broke  out  again  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Paul. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  and  the  easy  triumph  of  the  Franks,  was  the 
disunion  of  the  nation.  The  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Pavia,  and  declared  their  fealty  to  the  King  of  the 
Franks.  The  chastisement  of  their  revolt  gave  Desi- 
derius a pretext  for  war.  He  marched,  ravaging  as  he 
went  with  fire  and  sword,  through  the  cities  of  the  ex- 
archate, surprised  and  imprisoned  the  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
forced  the  Duke  of  Benevento  to  take  refuge  in  Otranto, 
and  set  up  another  duke  in  his  place.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Naples,  still  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  and 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a dangerous  alliance  with  the 
Eastern  emperor.p  On  liis  return  ho  passed  through 
Kome ; and  when  the  Pope  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  stipulated  cities — Iraola,  Osimo,  Ancona,  and  Bo- 
logna— Desiderius  eluded  the  demand  by  requiring  the 
previous  restitution  of  the  Lombard  hostages  carried 
by  Pepin  into  France;  but  dreading  perhaps  a new 
Frankish  invasion,  Desiderius  gradually  submitted  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  Disputes  arose  concerning 
certain  patrimony  of  the  Church  in  some  of  the  Lom- 
bard cities,  but  even  these  were  amicably  adjusted. 
The  adulation  of  Paul  to  the  King  of  the  Franks  passes 
bounds.  He  is  another  Moses  ; as  Moses  rescued  Israel 


P GreUer,  p.  81 ; Mansi,  sub  ann.  758. 
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from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  so  Pepin  the  Catholic 
Church  ; as  Moses  confounded  idolatry,  so  Pepin  heresy. 
The  rapturous  expressions  of  the  Psalms  about  the  Mes- 
siah are  scarcely  too  fervent  to  be  applied  to  Pepin. 
All  his  acts  are  under  divine  inspiration.*1  The  only 
apprehensions  of  Paul  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  On  one  occasion  he  writes  that  six  Byzantine 
ships  menaced  a descent  on  Pome  ; on  another  he 
dreads  an  attack  bv  sea  on  Pavenna.  He  entreats  the 

J 

King  of  the  Franks  to  urge  Desiderius  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  enemy  ; but  he  represents  the  hostility 
of  the  Greeks  as  arising  not  from  their  desire  to  recover 
The  Greek  their  rights  in  Italy,  but  solely  from  the  im- 

emptre.  pious  design  of  destroying  the  images,  of  sub- 

verting the  Catholic  faith  and  the  traditions  of  the  holy 
fathers.  They  are  odious  iconoclastic  heretics,  not  the 
Imperial  armies  warring  to  regain  their  lost  dominions 
in  Italy.  The  Greeks  have  now  succeeded  to  the  appel- 
lation of  “ the  most  wicked,”  a term  hitherto  appropri- 
ated to  the  Lombards  ; but  hereafter  the  epithet  of  all 
those  who  resisted  the  temporal  or  spiritual  interest  of 
the  Papal  See.r 

Such  was  the  singular  position  of  Pome  and  of  the 
Roman  territory.  In  theory  they  were  still  part  of 

1 Gretser,  Epist.  xvi.  “ Novus  giver  of  nil  Pepin’s  victories  over  the 
quippe  Moses,  novusque  Dnvid  in  llnrbarians;  St.  Peter  whom  he  pro- 
omnibus operibus  suis  efiectus  est  tccts ; St.  Peter  whose  gratitude  he 
Christianissimus  et  a Deo  protectus  has  a right  to  command ; and  St.  Peter 
films  et  spiritalis  computer  Domimis  is  all  powerful  in  heaven. 

Pepinus.” — Epist.  zxii.  Thou,  after  r “Non  ob  aliud  nefandissimi  nos 
God,  art  our  defender  and  aider ; if  persequuntur  G neci,  nisi  propter 
all  the  hail  s of  our  head  were  tongues,  1 sanctam  et  orthodoxam  (idem,  et  vene- 
we  could  not  give  you  thanks  equal  to  randorum  patrum  piano  traditionem, 
your  deserts. — Epist.  xxxvi.  Through-  quam  enpiunt  destruere  et  conculcare.’’ 
out  it  is  St.  Peter  who  has  anointed  — Epist.  ad  Pepin. 

Pepin  king  ; St.  Peter  who  is  the 
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the  Eoman  Empire,  of  which  the  Greek  emperor,  had 
he  been  orthodox,  would  have  been  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  ; s hut  his  iconoelasm  released  the  members  of 
the  true  church  from  their  allegiance  : he  was  virtually 
or  actually  under  excommunication.  In  the  mean  time 
the  right  of  conquest,  and  the  indefinite  title  of  Patrician, 
assigned  by  the  Pope,  acting  in  behalf  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  ltoinan  republic,  to  Pepin — a title  which 
might  be  merely  honorary,  or  might  justify  any  autho- 
rity which  he  might  have  power  to  exercise — gave  a 
kind  of  supremacy  to  the  King  of  the  Franks  in  Pome 
and  her  domain.  The  Pope,  tacitly  at  least,  admitted 
as  the  representative  of  the  Komau  people,  awarded  this 
title  to  Pepin,  which  gave  him  a right  to  demand  pro- 
tection, while  himself,  by  the  donation  of  Pepin,  pos- 
sessed the  actual  property  and  the  real  power.  In  the 
Exarchate  he  ruled  by  the  direct  grant  of  Pepin,  who 
had  conquered  this  territory  from  the  Lombards,  they 
having  previously  dispossessed  the  Greeks.  Popes  of 
this  time  kept  up  the  pious  fiction  that  the  donations 
oven  of  sovereigns,  though  extending  to  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, were  given  for  holy  uses,  the  keeping  up  the 
lights  in  the  churches,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.1 
But  who  was  to  demand  account  of  the  uses  to  which 
these  revenues  were  applied  ? The  Pope  took  possession 
as  lord  and  master;  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
authorities  and  the  keys  of  the  cities.  The  local  or 
municipal  institutions  remained ; but  the  revenue,  which 
had  before  been  received  by  the  Byzantine  crown,  be- 


• The  Greeks  still  retained  Naples 
and  the  South  of  Italy. 

* “ Unde  pro  anima:  vestrse  salute 
indefessa  luminarium  conciunatio  Dei 
ecdesiis  permanent,  et  esuries  pau- 


perum,  egenorum,  vel  peregrinorum 
nihilominus  relevetur,  et  ad  veram 
saturitatem  perveuiant.” — Sleph.  II. 
ad  Pepin.  Epist. 
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came  the  revenue  of  the  Church : of  that  revenue  the 
Pope  was  the  guardian,  distributor,  possessor. 

The  pontificate  of  Paul,  on  the  whole,  was  a period  of 
peace.  If  Desidorius,  after  his  first  expedition  against 
the  rebel  Duke  of  Spoleto,  did  not  maintain  strictly 
amicable  relations  with  the  Papal  See,  he  abstained  from 
hostility. 

But,  as  heretofore,  the  loftier  the  papal  dignity  and 
Papacy  seized  the  greater  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Pope, 
br  Toio.  more  it  became  an  object  of  unhallowed 

ambition.  On  the  death  of  Paul,  that  which  two  cen- 
turies later  reduced  the  Papacy  to  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation,  the  violent  nomination  of  the  Pope  by  the 
petty  barons  and  armed  nobles  of  the  neighbouring 
districts,  was  prematurely  attempted.  Toto,  the  Duke 

of  Nepi,  suddenly,  before  Paul  had  actually 

Jan. 28, 767.  . , . . . , , . , J 

expired,  entered  the  city  with  his  three  bro- 
thers and  a strong  armed  force.  As  soon  as  Paul  was 
dead,  they  seized  a bishop  and  compelled  him  to  ordain 
Constantine,  one  of  the  brothers,  vet  a layman.  They 
then  took  possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  and  after  a 
hasty  form  of  election,  forced  the  same  bishop,  George 
of  Palestrina,  with  two  others,  Eustratius  of  Alba  and 
Constantine  Citonatus  of  Porto,  to  consecrate  Constantine 
jnfy  6,  767,  as  Pope."  The  usurper  retained  possession  of 
toAug.i,768.  t]ie  see  for  more  than  a year,  ordained  and 
discharged  all  the  offices  of  a pontiff,  a period  reckoned 
as  a vacancy  in  the  papal  annals.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  two  distinguished  Romans,  Christopher  the  Primi- 
cerius  and  Sergius  his  son,  made  their  escape  to  the 
court  of  Pavia,  to  entreat  the  intervention  of  Desiderius. 
They  obtained  the  aid  of  some  Lombards,  chiefly  from 


■ Vit.  Stephan.  III. 
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the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  appeared  in  arms  in  the  city. 
Toto  at  first  made  a valiant  defence,  but  was 
betrayed  by  his  own  followers  and  slain.  Ju'y  M’ 
Constantine,  the  false  Pope,  with  his  brother  and  a 
bishop  named  Theodoras,  endeavoured  to  conceal  them- 
selves, but  were  seized  by  their  enemies. 

During  the  tumult  part  of  the  successful  insurgents 
hastily  elected  a certain  Philip,  and  installed  him  in  the 
Lateran  palace.  The  stronger  party  assembled  July  31 
a more  legitimate  body  of  electors,  the  chief  Phillp- 
of  the  clergy,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  people.  The 
unanimous  choice  fell  on  Stephen  III.,  who  A D 768. 
had  been  employed  in  high  offices  by  Paul.*  Smeiues'ta 
The  scenes  which  followed  in  the  city  of  the  Ko,ne• 
head  of  Christendom  must  not  be  concealed.7  The 
easy  victory  was  terribly  avenged  on  Constantine  and 
his  adherents.  The  Bishop  Theodoras  was  the  chief 
object  of  animosity.  They  put  out  his  eyes,  cut  off  his 
tongue,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  dungeon  of  a monastery, 
where  he  was  left  to  die  of  hunger  and  of  thirst,  vainly 
imploring  a drop  of  water  in  his  agony.  They  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Passianus,  the  brother  of  the  usurping  Pope, 
and  shut  him  up  in  a monastery : they  plundered  and 
confiscated  all  their  possessions.  The  usurper  was  led 
through  the  city  riding  on  a horse  with  a woman’s 
saddle,  with  heavy  weights  to  his  feet ; then  brought 
out,  solemnly  deposed  (for  he  was  yet  Pope  elect)2  and 
thrust  into  the  monastery  of  Centumcell®.  Even  there 
he  was  not  allowed  to  repent  in  peace  of  his  ambition. 
A party  of  his  enemies  first  seized  a tribune  of  his  fac- 


* He  is  called  Vice  Dominus.  t Anastas.,  Vit.  Stephan.  III. 

* “ Dum  adhuc  electus  extitisaet.” — Vit,  Steph.  III. 
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tion,  named  Gracilis,  put  out  bis  eyes,  surprised  the 
convent,  treated  the  Pope  in  the  same  inhuman 
manner,  and  left  him  blind  and  bleeding  in  the 
street.  These  atrocities  were  not  confined  to  the  ad- 
herents of  Constantine.  A presbyter  named  Waldipert 
had  taken  a great  part  in  the  revolution,  had  ac- 
companied Christopher,  the  leader  of  the  deliverers,  to 
Home,  but  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  hasty  election  of 
Philip  to  the  papacy.  He  was  accused  of  a conspiracy 
to  betray  the  city  to  the  Duke  of  Spoleto.  He  lied  to 
the  church  of  the  Virgin  ad  Martyres.  Though  he 
clung  to  and  clasped  the  sacred  image,  he  was  dragged 
out,  and  plunged  into  one  of  the  most  noisome  dungeons 
in  the  city.  After  a few  days  he  was  brought  forth,  his 
eyes  put  out,  his  tongue  cut  in  so  barbarous  a manner 
that  he  died.  Some  of  these  might  be  the  acts  of  a 
fierce,  ungovernable,  excited  populace ; but  the  clergy, 
ia  their  collective  and  deliberate  capacity,  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  as  savage  inhumanity. 

The  first  act  of  Stephen  was  to  communicate  his 
election  to  the  Patrician,  the  King  of  the  Franks. 
i Pepin  had  expired  before  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
bassadors. His  sons  sent  a deputation  of 
twelve  bishops  to  Rome.  The  Pope  summoned  the 
bishops  of  Tuscany,  of  Campania,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  with  the  Frankish  bishops  formed  a regular 
Council  in  the  Lateran.  The  usurper  Constantine  was 
brought  in,  blind  and  broken  in  spirit,  to  answer  for  his 
offences.  He  expressed  the  deepest  contrition, 

April  li, 169.  „ , 1 . , , r.  , ’ 

he  grovelled  on  the  earth,  he  implored  the 
mercy  of  the  priestly  tribunal.  His  sentence  was  de- 
ferred. On  his  next  examination  he  was  asked  how, 
being  a layman,  he  had  dared  to  venture  on  such  an 
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impious  innovation  as  to  be  consecrated  at  once  a 
bishop.  It  is  dangerous  at  times  to  embarrass  adver- 
saries with  a strong  argument.  He  replied  that  it  was 
no  unprecedented  innovation ; he  alleged  the  rumsbment 
cases  of  the  Archbishops  jjf  Ravenna  and  of  tine. 
Naples,  as  promoted  at  once  from  laymen  to  the  epis- 
copate. The  indignant  clergy  rose  up,  fell  upon  him, 
beat  him  cruelly  with  their  own  hands,  and  turned  him 
out  of  the  church. 

All  the  instruments  which  related  to  the  usurpation 
of  Constantine  were  then  burned;  Stephen  solemnly 
inaugurated ; all  who  had  received  the  communion  from 
the  hands  of  Constantine  professed  their  profound  peni- 
tence. A decree  was  passed  interdicting,  under  the 
strongest  anathema,  all  who  should  aspire  to  the  epis- 
copate without  having  passed  through  the  inferior  orders. 
All  the  ordinations  of  Constantine  were  de-  a ^ 
dared  null  and  void ; the  bishops  were  thrown 
back  to  their  inferior  orders,  and  could  only  attain  the 
episcopate  after  a new  election  and  consecration.  The 
laymen  who  had  dared  to  receive  these  irregular  orders 
fared  worse : they  were  to  wear  the  religious  habit  for 
their  lives,  being  incapable  of  religious  functions.  This 
Lateran  Council  closed  its  proceedings  by  an  unanimous 
decree  in  favour  of  image-worship,  anathematising  the 
godless  Iconoclasts  of  the  East. 

These  tragic  scenes  closed  not  with  the  extinction  of 
the  faction  of  Constantine:  new  victims  suffered  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  blinding,  some  also  seclusion  in 
a monastery,  the  ordinary  sentence  of  all  whose  lives 
were  spared  in  civil  conflict.  But  the  causes  of  this  new 
revolution  and  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  are  contested 
and  obscure.  All  that  is  undoubted  is  that  the  King  of 
the  Lombards  appears  as  the  protector  of  the  Pope ; 
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Carloman  the  Frank,  the  son  of  Pepin,  threatens  his 
dethronement.® 

Desiderius,  the  Lombard  King,  presented  himself 
before  Rome  with  the  avowed  object  of  delivering  the 
Pope  from  the  tyranny  of  Christopher  the  primicerius, 
Desiderius,  and  his  son  Sergius.  These  men  had  been 
hardy,  *.d.  the  leaders,  with  Lombard  aid,  in  the  over- 
a.d*.  iB9.  ' throw  of  the  usurper.  Christopher  and  his 
son  hastily  gathered  some  troops,  and  closed  the  gates 
of  the  city.  They  were  betrayed  by  Paul  (named 
Afiarta),  the  Pope’s  chamberlain,  seized,  blinded:  the 
elder,  Christopher,  died  of  the  operation.  Desiderius 
boasted  of  this  service  as  equivalent  to  and  annulling 
all  the  papal  claims  to  certain  rights  in  the  cities  of 
Lombardy.  Carloman  the  Frank,  on  the  other  hand, 
espoused  the  cause  of  these  oppressors,  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  Pope,  who  had  menaced  his  life,  in  con- 
junction with  Dodo,  Carloman’s  ambassador.  Carloman 
threatened  to  avenge  their  punishment  by  marching  to 
Rome  and  dethroning  the  Pope.  This  strange  state- 


* The  great  object  of  dispute,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  exarchate,  that 
which  the  popes  constantly  demanded,  j 
and  the  Ixnnbard  kings  endeavoured 
to  elude,  was  the  full  restitution  of 


the  “ justitise  " claimed  by  the  pope 
within  the  Lombard  kingdom. — Vit. 
Stephan.  III.  This  term,  intelligible 
in  the  forensic  language  of  the  day,  is 
now  unmeaning.  Mura  tori  defines  it,  ; 
“ Aliodiale,  rendite  e diritte,  che 


appartenevano  alia  chiesa  Romana  nel 
regno  Longobardico.”  But  what  were 
these  allodial  lights,  in  a kingdom  of 
which  the  full  sovereignty  was  in  the 


in  Sicily  or  elsewhere  ? or  dues  claimed 
at  least  of  all  Homan  Christians  in 
Italy?  Sismondi’s  suggestion,  that  it 
means  the  royal  cities,  the  property 
of  the  crown,  which  were  administered 
in  France  by  judges,  seems  quite  in- 
applicable to  the  Lombard  kingdom 
(Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francis,  ii.  p. 
281).  Manzoni,  in  a note  to  his 
Adelchi,  supposes  that  it  was  a vague 
term,  intended  to  compiehend  all  the 
demands  of  the  Church.  Yet  in  the 
epistles  of  the  several  popes,  the  two 
Stephens,  Paul,  and  Hadrian,  it  seems 
to  mean  something  specific  and  definite. 


Lombards?  Were  they  estates  held  To  me  Muratori  appears  nearest  to 
by  the  Church,  as  landlords,  like  those  the  truth. 
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raent  is  confirmed  by  a letter  of  Stephen  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  Bertha,  the  mother  of  the  Frankish  kings, 
and  to  Charlemagne.b  The  biographer  of  Pope  Stephen 
gives  an  opposite  version.  The  hostility  of  Desiderius 
to  Christopher  and  Sergius  arose  from  their  zeal  in 
enforcing  the  papal  demands  on  the  Lombard  kings. 
He  denounces  the  Lombards  as  still  the  enemies  of  the 
Pope,  and  accuses  Paul,  the  Pope’s  chamberlain,  their 
ally,  of  the  basest  treachery. 

At  all  events  this  transitory  connexion  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Lombards  soon  gave  way  to  the  old  im- 
placable animosity.  Whatever  might  be  the  claim  of 
Desiderius  on  the  gratitude  of  Stephen,  the  intelligence 
of  a proposed  intimate  alliance  between  his  faithful  pro- 
tectors the  Franks,  and  his  irreconcileable  enemies 
the  Lombards,  struck  the  Pope  with  amazement  and 
dismay. 


b “ Unde  (Christophorus  et  Sergius, 
cum  Dodone  Carlornanni  regis  misso) 
in  basilicam  domni  Theodori  papa;, 
ubi  sedebamus,  introierunt,  sicque  ipei 
maligni  homines  insidiabantur  nos 
interficere.” — Cenni,  Monument,  i.  267. 
Jafffe,  p.  201.  This  letter  is  by  some 


supposed  to  have  been  written  under 
compulsion,  when  Desiderius  was 
master  of  the  Pope  and  of  Rome. 
Muratori  hardly  answers  this  bv 
| shewing  that  it  was  written  after  the 
execution  of  Christopher  and  Ser- 
gius. 


v 2 
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Charlemagne  on  the  Throne. 

The  jealousies  of  Carloman  and  Charles,  the  sons  of 
cirioman  Pepin,  who  had  divided  his  monarchy,  were 
ohancs.  for  a time  appeased.  Bertha,  their  mother, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  strengthening  and  uniting 
her  divided  house  by  intermarriages  with  the  family 
of  the  Lombard  sovereign.  Desiderius  was  equally 
desirous  of  this  connexion  with  the  powerful  Transalpine 
kings.  His  unmarried  son,  Adelchis,  was  affianced  to 
Gisela,"  the  sister  of  Charlemagne ; his  daughter  Her- 
minganl  proposed  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  royal 
brothers.  Both  Carloman  and  Charles  were  already 
married ; Carloman  was  attached  to  his  wife  Gisberta, 
by  whom  he  had  children.  The  ambition  of  Charles 
was  less  scrupulous ; he  at  once  divorced  his  wife  (an 
obscure  person,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved  by 
history),  and  wedded  the  daughter  of  Desiderius.  In 
this  union  the  Pope  saw  the  whole  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessors threatened  with  destruction : their  mighty  pro- 
tector was  become  the  ally,  the  brother  of  their  deadly 
enemy.  Already  the  splendid  donation  of  Pepin  seemed 
wrested  from  his  unresisting  hands.  Who  should  now 
interpose  to  prevent  the  Lombards  from  becoming 
masters  of  the  Exarchate,  of  Rome,  of  Italy?  The 
Pope  lost  all  self-command;  he  gave  vent  to  the  full 


* Or  Desiderata.  Gisela  became  a nun. — F.ginh.,  v.  k.  1.  xviii. 
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bitterness  of  Roman,  of  Papal  hatred  to  the  Lombards 
and  to  the  agony  of  his  terror,  in  a remon-  letter  of 
strance  so  unmeasured  in  its  language,  so  un-  pbeu.'  " 
papal,  it  might  be  said  unchristian,  in  its  spirit,  as 
hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  pontifical  diplomacy.1’ 

“ The  devil  alone  could  have  suggested  such  a con- 
nexion. That  the  noble,  the  generous  race  of  the 
Franks,  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  should  ally  itself 
with  the  foetid  brood  of  the  Lombards,  a brood  hardly 
reckoned  human,  and  who  have  introduced  the  leprosy 
into  the  land.®  What  could  be  worse  than  this  abomin- 
able and  detestable  contagion?  Light  could  not  be 
more  opposite  to  darkness,  faith  to  infidelity.”  The 
Pope  does  not  take  his  firm  stand  on  the  high  moral 
and  religious  ground  of  the  French  princes’  actual  mar- 
riage. He  reminds  them  of  the  consummate  beauty  of 
the  women  in  their  own  land ; that  their  father  Pepin 
had  been  prevented  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope 
from  divorcing  their  mother  ; then  briefly  enjoins  them 
not  to  dare  to  dismiss  their  present  wives.*1  Again  he 
urges  the  evil  of  contaminating  their  blood  by  any 
foreign  admixture  (they  had  already  declined  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Greek  emperor),  and  then  insists  on  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  their  maintaining  their  fidelity 
to  the  papal  see,  “ that  fidelity  so  solemnly  sworn  by 


b Miiratori  faintly  hints  a doubt  of 
its  authenticity ; a doubt  which  he  is 
too  honest  to  assert. 

c Manzoni  has  pointed  out  with 
great  sagacity,  that  in  the  170th  law 
of  Rotharis  there  is  a clause  pre- 
scribing the  course  to  be  pursued  with 
lepers;  thus  showing  that  the  nation 
was  really  subject  to  the  disease. 
Stephen  might  thus  be  expressing  a 
common  notion,  that  from  the  Lom- 


bards, at  least  in  Italy,  “ came  the 
race  of  the  lepers.”  Thus  this  expres- 
sion, instead  of  throwing  suspicion, 
as  Muratori  supposes,  on  the  letter, 
confirms  its  authenticity. — Discorso 
Storico,  subjoined  to  the  tiagedy 
4 Adelchi,'  p.  199. 

d “ Ncc  vestras  quodnmmodo  con- 
juges  audeatis  demittere.”  But  it  is 
the  guilt  of  the  alliance,  not  of  the 
I divorce,  on  which  he  dwells. 
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their  father,  so  ratified  on  his  death  bed,  so  continued 
by  their  own  oaths,”  if  they  should  thus  marry  into  the 
perfidious  house  of  Lombardy.  “The  enmity  of  the 
Lombards  to  the  papal  see  is  implacable.  Wherefore 
St.  Peter  himself  solemnly  adjures  them,  he,  the  Pope, 
the  whole  clergy,  and  people  of  Home  adjure  them  by 
all  which  is  awful  and  commanding,  by  the  living  and 
true  God,  by  the  tremendous  day  of  judgement,  by  all 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  by  the  most  sacred  body  of  St. 
Peter,  that  neither  of  the  brothers  presume  to  wed  the 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  or  to  give  the  lovely  Gisela  in 
wedlock  to  his  son.  But  if  either  (which  he  cannot 
imagine)  should  act  contrary  to  this  adjuration,  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter  he  is  under  the  most  terrible 
anathema,  an  alien  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  con- 
demned with  the  devil  and  his  most  wicked  ministers 
and  with  all  impious  men,  to  be  burned  in  the  eternal 
fire ; but  he  who  shall  obey  shall  be  rewarded  with 
everlasting  glory.” 

But  Pope  Stephen  spoke  to  obdurate  ears.  Already 
Charlemagne  began  to  show  that,  however  highly  he 
might  prize  the  alliance  of  the  hierarchy,  he  was  not  its 
humble  minister.  Lofty  as  were  his  notious  of  religion, 
he  would  rarely  sacrifice  objects  of  worldly  policy. 
Sovereign  as  yet  of  but  one-half  the  dominions  of  his 
father  Pepin,  he  had  not  now  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  the  dispossession  of  his  brother’s  children  consoli- 
dated the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  into  one  great 
monarchy.  It  was  to  his  advantage,  in  case  of  hos- 
tilities with  his  brother  (already  they  had  once  broken 
out),  to  connect  himself  with  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius ; and  his  own 
irregular  passions,  not  the  dread  of  papal  censure,  dis- 
solved, only  a year  after,  the  inhibited  union. 
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The  acts  and  the  formal  documents  of  the  earlier 
Popes  rarely  betray  traces  of  individual  character.  The 
pontificate  of  Stephen  III.  was  short — about  a year  and 
a half.  Yet  in  him  there  appears  a peculiar  passionate 
feebleness  in  his  relation  to  the  heads  of  the  different 
Roman  factions  and  to  the  King  of  the  Lombards,  no 
less  than  in  his  invective  against  the  marriage  of  the 
French  princes  into  the  race  of  Desiderius. 

His  successors,  Hadrian  I.  and  Leo  III.,  not  only 
occupy  the  papal  throne  at  one  of  the  great  7168*m- 
epochs  of  its  aggrandisement,  but  their  pon-  Hadrian  i. 
tificates  were  of  much  longer  duration  than  usual. 
Hadrian  entered  on  the  23rd,  Leo  on  the  21st  year  of 
his  papacy,  and  Hadrian  at  least,  a Roman  by  birth, 
appears  admirably  fitted  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  ; — times  pregnant  with  great  events,  the  total 
and  final  disruption  of  the  last  links  which  connected 
the  Byzantine  and  Western  empires,  the  extinction  of 
the  Lombard  Kingdom,  the  creation  of  the  Empire  of 
the  West. 

If  the  progress  of  the  younger  son  of  Pepin,  Charles 
the  Great,  to  almost  universal  empire  now  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  West,  it  was  watched  by  the  Pope  with 
the  profoundest  interest.  If  Stephen  III.  had  trembled 
at  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  he  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  prevent,  between  the  King  of  the  Franks 
and  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  which  threatened  to 
strengthen  the  closer  political  relations  of  those  once 
hostile  powers,  his  fears  were  soon  allayed  by  the  sudden 
disruption  of  that  short-lived  Connexion.  After  one 
year  of  wedlock,  Charles,  apparently  without  alleging 
any  cause,  divorced  Hermingard,  threw  back  upon  her 
father  his  repudiated  daughter,  and  embittered  the 
insult  by  an  immediate  marriage  with  Hildegard,  a 
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German  lady  of  a noble  Suabian  house.®  The  careless 
indifference  with  which  Charlemagne  contracted  and 
dissolved  that  solemn  bond  of  matrimony,  the  sanctity 
if  not  the  indissolubility  of  which  the  Church  had  at 
least  begun  to  assert  with  the  utmost  rigour,  shocked 
some  of  his  more  pious  subjects.  Adalhard,  the  Abbot 
of  Corbey,  could  not  disguise  his  religious  indignation ; 
so  little  was  he  versed  in  courtly  ways,  he  would  hold 
no  intercourse  with  the  unlawful  wife/  Pope  Hadrian 
maintained  a prudent  silence.  He  was  not  called  upon 
officially  to  take  cognisance  of  the  case ; and  the  divorce 
from  the  Lombard  Princess,  the  severance  of  those 
unhallowed  ties  with  the  enemy  of  the  Church  against 
which  his  predecessor  had  so  strongly  protested,  might 
reconcile  him  to  a looser  interpretation  of  the  law.  A 
marriage,  not  merely  unblessed  but  anathematised  by 
the  Church,  might  be  considered  at  least  less  binding 
than  more  hallowed  nuptials. 

Every  step  which  the  ambition  of  Charles  made 
towards  dominion  and  power,  showed,  it  might  be 
hoped,  a more  willing  and  reverent,  as  well  as  a more 
formidable  defender  of  the  Church.  At  his  great  na- 
tional assemblies,  as  in  those  of  his  pious  father,  the 
bishops  met  on  equal  terms  with  the  nobles,  the  peace- 
ful prelates  mingled  with  the  armed  counts  and  dukes 
in  the  councils  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Charlemagne’s  first  Saxon  war  was  a war  of  religion ; 
it  was  undertaken  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  a church, 
the  massacre  of  a saintly  missionary  and  his  Christian 
congregation. 


• Eginhard,  i.  18. 

1 Paschas.  Kadbert.,  Vit.  Adalhard 
Abbatis. — “ Nullo  negotio  beatus  senex 
persuaderi,  dum  adhuc  esset  tiro , 


palatii,  ut  ei,  quam  vivente  ilia,  rex 
ncceperat,  aliquo  communicaret  aervi- 
tutia  obsequio.” 
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Even  his  more  questionable  acts  had  the  merit  of 
estranging  him  more  irrevocably  from  the  Charlemagne 
enemies  of  the  Pope.  On  the  death  of  his  i*c.  m: 
brother  Carloman,  Charles  seized  the  opportunity  of 
reconsolidating  the  kingdom  of  his  father  Pepin.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  this  usurpation  offended 
against  the  justice  or  the  usages  of  the  age.  The  old 
Teutonic  custom  gave  to  the  nobles  the  right  of  choosing 
their  chieftain  from  the  royal  race.8  A large  party  of 
the  Austrasian  feudatories,  how  induced  or  influenced 
we  may  conjecture  rather  than  assert,  deliberately  pre- 
ferred a mature  and  able  sovereign  to  the  precarious 
rule  of  helpless  and  inexperienced  children.  Some, 
however,  of  the  nobles,  more  strongly  attached  to  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession,  more  jealous  of  the  rising 
power  of  Charles,  or  out  of  generous  compassion,  ad- 
hered to  the  claims  of  Carloman’s  children,  who  thus 
dispossessed,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Lombard  De- 
siderius.  The  opportunity  of  revenge  was  too  tempting 
for  the  rival  king  and  the  insulted  father ; he  espoused 
their  cause ; but  the  alliance  with  Desiderius  put  the 
fatherless  children  at  once  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Papal 
sympathy.  Desiderius  thought  he  saw  his  advantage  ; 
he  appealed  to  the  justice,  to  the  compassion,  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  head  of  Christendom  ; he  urged  him  to 
befriend  the  orphans,  to  anoint  the  heirs  of  the  pious 
Carloman,  and  thus  to  recognise  their  royal 

7 ^ A D.  772a 

title,  as  their  papal  predecessors  had  anointed 
Pepin,  Carloman,  and  Charles. 

But  Hadrian  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to  discern 


* Eginhard  may  show  that  this  was 
a right,  claimed  at  least  by  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  day.  Of  the 
Merovingians  he  says,  in  the  first 


sentence  of  his  life  of  Charlemagne, 
“ Gens  . , . de  qua  Franci  veges  sibi 
creare  soliti  erant.” 
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the  rising  power  of  Charles,  and  would  not  be  betrayed 
by  any  rashly-generous  emotions  into  measures  hostile 
to  his  interests.  Desiderius  resented  his  steadfast  re- 
fusal. He  heard  at  the  same  time  of  the  death  of 
his  faithful  partisan  in  Rome,  Paul  Afiarta,  whom  the 
Pope  had  condemned  to  exile  in  Constantinople.  Paul, 
accused  of  having  blinded  and  killed  the  secondary 
Sergius,  before  the  decease  of  Pope  Stephen,  had  been 
put  to  death,  not,  it  was  declared,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Pope,  before  he  could  leave  Italy.11 

Desiderius  supposed  that  Charles  was  fully  occupied  in 
King  Dest-  establishing  his  sovereignty  over  his  brother’s 
derius.  kingdom,  and  in  the  war  against  the  Saxons. 
He  collected  his  forces,  fell  on  Sinigaglia,  Montefeltro, 
Urbino,  and  Gubbio,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  of 
Romagna  with  fire  and  sword.  His  troops  besieged, 
stormed,  and  committed  a frightful  massacre  in  Blera, 
a town  of  Tuscany,  and  already  threatened  the  Pope  in 

o his  capital.  Desiderius,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  accompanied  by  all  his  family, 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  compel  an  interview  declined 
resolutely  by  the  Pontiff. 

Hadrian  relied  not  on  the  awe  of  his  personal  pre- 
Hadrian  sence,  by  which  Popes  on  former  occasions 
Charlemagne,  had  subdued  the  hostility  of  Lombard  kings. 
He  sent  messengers  in  the  utmost  haste  to  solicit,  to 
entreat  immediate  succour  from  Charles,  but  he  himself 
neglected  no  means  for  the  defence  of  Rome.  Hadrian 
(a  new  office  for  a Pope)  superintended  the  military 

11  The  death  of  Paul  Afiarta  was  \ submitti  decreveram  . . . hue  llorrmm 
attributed  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  I.eo,  cum  deferendum.”  — Vit.  Hadrian. 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  (I.eo  owed  his  Paul  Afiarta 's  crime  was  that  he  had 
archiepiscopate  to  Pope  Stephen).  It  pledged  himself  to  bring  the  Pope, 
was  disclaimed  by  Hadrian  : “ Animam  willing  or  unwilling,  before  Desiderius. 
ejus  cupiens  salvare,  pcenitentiae  eum  — Ibid. 
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preparations ; he  gathered  troops  from  Tuscany,  Cam- 
pania, and  every  district  within  his  power ; strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  l\ome,  transported  the  sacred  trea- 
sures from  the  less  defensible  churches  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  into  the  heart  of  the  city ; barricaded  the  gates 
of  the  Vatican,  and  having  so  done,  reverted  to  his 
spiritual  arms.  He  sent  three  Bishops,  of  Alba,  Pales- 
trina, Tibur,  to  meet  the  King,  and  to  threaten  him 
with  excommunication  if  he  dared  to  violate  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Church.  Desiderius  had  reached  Viterbo ; 
he  was  struck  with  awe,  or  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
preparations  of  Charles. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Frank  arrived  in  Rome ; on 
their  return  they  passed  through  Pavia.  Desiderius 
had  returned  to  his  capital ; they  urged  him  to  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Pope.  New  ambassadors  arrived, 
offering  a large  sum,  ostensibly  for  his  concessions  to 
the  demands  of  the  Pope,  but  no  doubt  for  the  surrender 
of  Carloman’s  children,  whom  Charles  was  anxious  to 
get  into  his  power. 

Desiderius,  who  would  not  know  the  disproportion  of 
his  army  to  that  of  Charles,  blindly  resisted  Charlemagne's 

* * descent  into 

all  accommodation.  With  his  usual  rapidity  miy- 
Charles,  who  had  already  assembled  his  forces,  ap- 
proached the  passes  of  the  Alps,  one  division  that  of 
Mont  Cenis,  the  other  that  of  the  Mont  St.  Bernard. 
Treachery  betrayed  the  passes,1  in  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  hosts  of  Charlemagne  suffered  a signal  defeat 
by  the  Lombards,  under  Adelchis,  the  king’s  son.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  secret  of  the  Lombard  weakness.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  population  of  Lombardy  looked 


' “ A snis  quippe  fldelcs  callidh  ci 
traditus  fait.”  — Chronic.  Salernit. 
This  chronicle  shows  the  curinns  tran- 


sition from  the  Latin  inflexion  to  the 
uninflectcd  Italian,  “ et  dum  de  fetus 
Karol  us  Sermo.” 
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to  the  Pope  as  their  head  and  representative ; to  the 
Franks  as  their  deliverers.  The  two  races  had  not 
mingled ; the  Lombards  were  but  an  armed  aristocracy, 
lording  it  over  a hostile  race.  A sudden  famine  dis- 
persed the  victorious  troops  of  Adelchis,  who  still  guarded 
the  descent  from  Mont  Cenis.  Adelchis  shut  himself  up 
in  Verona ; and  Charles,  encountering  no  enemy  on  the 
open  plain,  laid  siege  to  Pavia.k  That  city  was,  for  those 
times,  strongly  fortified ; it  resisted  for  many  months. 
a.d.  m.  During  the  siege,  in  the  Holy  Week  of  the 
April  a.  next  year>  the  King  of  the  Franks  proceeded  to 
Home  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
and  to  knit  more  closely  his  league  with  the  Pope. 
Charles  was  already  the  deliverer,  it  might  be  hoped  he 
would  be  the  faithful  protector  of  the  Church.  Excepting 
the  cities  of  Verona  and  Pavia,  he  was  already  master 
of  all  Northern  Italy.  With  his  father  Pepin,  he  had 
been  honoured  with  the  name  of  Patrician  of  Home ; by 
this  vague  adoption,  which  the  lingering  pride  of  Home 
might  still  esteem  an  honour  to  a Barbarian,  he  was 
head  of  the  Koman  republic.  He  might  become,  in 
their  hopes,  the  guardian,  the  champion  of  the  old  Ro- 
man society,  while  at  the  same  time  his  remote  resi- 
^ dence  beyond  the  Alps  diminished  the  danger 

which  was  always  apprehended  from  neigh- 
bouring barbarians. 

Accordingly,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
vied  in  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  the  Patrician  of 
Rome  and  the  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  who  had  so 
speedily  obeyed  the  summons  of  his  spiritual  father, 
and  had  come  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  reliques  of 
the  Apostles.  At  Novi,  thirty  miles  distant,  he  was  met 


k A.n.  773,  October.  Muratori  sub  aim. 
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by  the  Senate  and  the  nobles  of  the  city,  with  their 
banners  spread.  For  a mile  before  the  gates  the  way 
was  lined  by  the  military  and  the  schools.  At  the  gates 
all  the  crosses  and  the  standards  of  the  city,  as  was 
usual  on  the  entrance  of  the  Exarchs  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Emperor,  went  out  to  meet  the  Patrician. 
As  soon  as  lie  beheld  the  cross,  Charles  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  proceeded  on  foot  with  all  his  officers 
and  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  where  the  Pope  and  the 
clergy,  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s,  stood  ready  to  receive 
him;  as  he  slowly  ascended  he  reverently  kissed  the 
steps  ; at  the  top  he  was  affectionately  embraced  by  the 
Pope.  Charles  attended  with  profound  devotion  during 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Season ; at  the  close  he 
ratified  the  donation  of  his  father  Pepin.  The  diploma 
which  contained  the  solemn  gift  was  placed  upon  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  Yet  there  is  much  obscurity  as  to 
the  extent  and  the  tenure  of  this  most  magnificent 
oblation  ever  made  to  the  Church.  The  original  record 
has  long  perished ; its  terms  are  but  vaguely  known. 
It  is  said  to  have  comprehended  the  whole  of  Italy,  the 
exarchate  of  llavenna,  from  Istria  to  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  including  the  island  of  Corsica.  The  nature  of 
the  Papal  tenure  and  authority  is  still  more  difficult  to 
define.  Was  it  the  absolute  alienation  of  the  whole 
temporal  power  to  the  Pope?  In  what  consisted  the 
sovereignty  still  claimed  and  exercised  by  Charlemagne 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  even  over  Pome  itself? 

Charlemagne  made  this  donation  as  lord  by  conquest 
over  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  the  territory  IxmitIon  of 
of  the  Exarchate.  For  Pavia  at  length  fell,  cllark'maK,u'- 
and  Desiderius  took  refuge  in  the  usual  asylum  of  de- 
throned kings,  a monastery.  His  son,  Adelchis,  aban- 
doned Verona,  and  fled  to  Constantinople.  Thus  expired 
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the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards ; and  Charles  added  to 
his  royal  titles  that  of  Lombardy.  The  Exarchate,  by 
his  grant,  was  vested,  either  as  a kind  of  feud,  or  in 
absolute  perpetuity,  in  the  Pope.m 

But,  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  the  conqueror,  the 
Pope  did  not  enter  into  undisputed  possession  of  this 
territory.  An  ecclesiastic,  Leo,  the  Archbishop  of 
^ d j7s  Ravenna,  set  up  a rival  claim.  He  withheld 
the  cities  of  Faenza,  Forli,  Forlimpopoli, 
Cesena,  Bobbio,  Comachia,  Ferrara,  Imola,  the  whole 
Pentapolis,  Bologna,  from  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  ejected  the  judges  appointed  by  Rome,  appointed 
others  of  his  own  authority  in  the  whole  region,  and 
sent  missives  throughout  the  province  to  prevent  their 
submission  to  the  papal  officers.11  Hadrian  became  the 
scorn  of  his  enemies,  who  inquired  what  advantage  he 
had  gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  Lombards.  He 
wrote  the  most  pressing  letter  to  Charles,  entreating 
him  to  prevent  this  humiliation  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors.  The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  succeeded  to 
the  title  which,  in  the  language  of  the  papal  corre- 
spondence, belongs  to  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Pope’s 
temporal  greatness,  the  “ Most  wicked  of  Men.”  0 The 


m See  the  passage  quoted  by  Mum- 
tori  from  the  anonymous  Scriptor 
Saleruitanus,  sub  auno  774.  The 
Lombard  dukedom  of  Benevento  raised 
itself  into  a principality,  and  asserted 
its  independence. 

D Agnelli,  Vit.  Pontif.  Ravennat. — 
“ Troppo  e credibile,  che  questo  sagace 
ed  ambizioso  prelato  s’  ingegnasse  di 
far  intondere  a Carlo,  ch&  avrebbe 
egualmente  potuto  servire  a onor  di 
Dio,  e de’  santi  appostoli,  la  liberality, 
chi)  fosse  piaciuto  al  re  di  fare  alia 


chiesa  di  Ravenna,  come  a quella  di 
Roma  ; chfe  gia  non  mancavano  ai 
Romani  pontifici  ubertosi  patrimoni  in 
pitl  parte  d’  Italia  e di  Sicilia,”  &c.  &e. 
This  ingenious  conjecture  of  Denina 
(Revoluz.  d*  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  352)  is 
but  conjecture. 

° Nefandissimus.  Compare  Mura- 
tori,  Annal.  d’  Italia,  sub  ana.  777. 
The  epistle  does  not  state  on  what  the 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  rested  his 
claim  to  this  jurisdiction.  This  dis- 
pute shows  still  further  the  ambiguous 
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Pope  asserted  his  right  to  the  judicial  authority,  not 
only  over  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  but  in  Ravenna 
itself. 

But  the  rivalship  of  Ravenna  did  not  long  restrain 
the  ambition  of  a pontiff,  secure  in  the  protection  of 
Charlemagne. 

After  some  time,  and  some  menaced  interference 
from  the  East,  Hadrian  took  possession  of  the  Hadrian  in 
Exarchate,  seemingly  with  the  power  and  theExarchate. 
privileges  of  a temporal  prince.  Throughout  the  Ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  he  had  “ his  men,”  who  were 
judged  by  magistrates  of  his  appointment,  owed  him 
fealty,  and  could  not  leave  the  land  without  his  special 
permission.  Nor  are  these  only  ecclesiastics  subordinate 
to  his  spiritual  power  (that  spiritual  supremacy  Hadrian 
indeed  asserted  to  the  utmost  extent;  Rome  had  a 
right  of  judicature  over  all  churches).11  His  language 
to  Charlemagne  is  that  of  a feudal  suzerain  also:  “as 
your  men  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  Rome  without 
your  permission  and  special  letter,  so  my  men  must  not 
be  allowed  to  appear  at  the  court  of  France  without  the 
same  credentials  from  me.”  The  same  allegiance  which 
the  subjects  of  Charlemagne  owed  to  him,  was  to  be 
required  from  the  subjects  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  the 
Pope.  “ Let  him  be  thus  admonished,  w e are  to  remain 


and  undefined  supremacy  supposed  to  I 
be  conferred,  even  in  his  own  day,  by 
the  donation  of  Charlemagne.  Did ! 
the  Archbishop  claim  in  any  manner 
to  be  Patrician  of  the  Exarchate  ? See 
following  note. 

p “ Quanta  enim  auctoritas  B.  Pctro 
Apostolorum  principi,  ejusque  sacra- 
tissimac  sedi  concessa  est,  cutquam  non 
ambigimus  ignorari  : utpotc  qute  de 


omnibus  ecclesiis  fas  habeat  judicandi, 
neque  cuiquam  liceat  de  ejus  judicare 
judicio.  Quorumlibet  sententias  legati 
Pontificum,  Sedes  B.  Petri  Apostoli 
jus  habet  solvendi,  per  quos  ad  unam 
Petri  sedem  universalis  ecclesfse  cum 
conduit,  et  nihil  unquam  a suo  capite 
dissidet.” — Epist.  Hadrian,  ad  Carol. 
Magn.  Cod.  Carol,  lxxxv.,  apud 
Bouquet,  p.  579. 
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in  the  service,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  blessed 
apostle  St.  Peter,  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  in  the  Pope’s  name ; not 
only  the  ecclesiastical  dues,  and  the  rents  of  estates 
forming  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  civil 
revenue  likewise  came  into  his  treasury.  Hadrian 
bestows  on  Charlemagne,  as  a gift,  the  marbles  and 
mosaics  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Eavenna,  that  palace 
apparently  his  own  undisputed  property.1 

Such  was  the  allegiance  claimed  over  the  Exarchate 
and  the  whole  territory  included  in  the  donation  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  with  all  which  the  ever 
watcliful  Pope  was  continually  adding  (parts  of  the  old 
Sabine  territory,  of  Campania  and  of  Capua)  to  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  Throughout 
these  territories  the  old  Eoman  institutions  remained 
under  the  Pope  as  Patrician,  the  Patriciate  seemed  tan- 
tamount to  imperial  authority.1-  The  city  of  Home 
alone  maintained,  with  the  form,  somewhat  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a republic.  Hadrian,  with  the  power, 
assumed  the  magnificence  of  a great  potentate : his 
expenditure  in  Home,  more  especially,  as  became  his 
character,  on  the  religious  buildings,  was  profuse. 


^ “ Tam  marmorn,  quamque  mosi-  i 
vum,  creteraque  exempla  de  eodem 
palatio  vobis  concedimus  auferenda.” 
— Epist.  lxvii.  apud  Gretscr. 

r The  Frankish  monarch,  afterwards 
the  Emperor,  was  the  Patrician  of 
Rome.  On  the  vague  yet  extensive 
authority  conveyed  by  this  title  of 
Patrician,  Muratori  is  the  most  full 
and  satisfactory.  Charlemagne,  as  his 
ancestors  had  been,  was  Patrician  of 
Rome.  Was  this  only  an  honorary 
title,  while  the  civil  supremacy  over 
the  city  was  vested  in  a republic  (so  ] 


Pagi  supposes,  but  according  to  others 
this  notion  is  purely  imaginary),  or 
did  the  office  invest  him  in  full  im- 
perial authority  ? That  he  had  a 
theoretic  supremacy,  the  surrender  to 
the  successive  Frankish  monarchs  of 
the  keys  of  the  city  aud  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  St.  Peter  clearly  shows.  As 
imperial  representative,  or  substitute, 
there  was  a Patrician  of  Sicily.  The 
Lombard  Dukes  of  Benevento  obtained 
a grant  of  the  Patriciate  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  Pope  claimed  to  be  Pa- 
trician of  the  Exarchate.  (See  above.) 
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Rome,  with  the  increase  of  the  Papal  revenues,  began 
to  resume  more  of  her  ancient  splendour. 

Twice  during  the  pontificate  of  Hadrian,  Charlemagne 
again  visited  Rome.  The  first  time  was  an  act  of  reli- 
gious homage,  connected  with  his  future  poli-  awnem»gne 
tical  plans.  He  came  to  celebrate  the  bap-  *.i>.  -no,  Vsi. 
tism  of  his  younger  son  Pepin  by  the  Pope,  a son  for 
whom  he  destined  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  second 
time  he  came  as  a protector,  at  the  summons  of  the 
Pppe,  to  deliver  him  from  a new  and  formidable  enemy 
at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Arigiso  the  Lombard  Duke  of 
Benevento,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius, 
had  grown  in  power,  and  around  him  had  rallied  all  the 
adversaries  of  the  Papal  and  the  Frankish  interests.  It 
was  a Lombard  league,  embracing  almost  all  Italy — 
Rotgadis,  Duke  of  Friuli,  his  father-in-law  Stebelin 
Count  of  Treviso,  the  Duke  of  Spoleto.  Arigiso  had 
obtained  the  title  of  Patrician,  with  all  its  vague  and 
indefinite  pretensions,  from  Constantinople ; he  was  in 
close  correspondence  with  Adelchis,  the  son  of  the  fallen 
Desiderius.  Hadrian  accused  this  dangerous  neighbour 
of  hostile  encroachments  on  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
He  entreated  the  invincible  Charlemagne  to  cross  the 
Alps  to  his  succour.  Charlemagne  obeyed.  He  passed 
the  Christmas  at  Pavia.  He  appeared  at  Rome:  the 
Lombard  shrunk  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  pur- 
chased peace  by  an  annual  tribute  of  7000  pieces  of 
gold.  He  gave  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty.®  Hadrian,  however,  did  not  feel 

• Eginhard,  Vit.  Karol.,  x. ; Annal.  magne;  and  the  conspiracy  of  Paulus 
sub  ann.  786.  Compare  the  very  Diaconus,  the  historian,  to  murder 
strange  account  in  the  Chronic.  Charlemagne.  “ How,”  says  the  Em- 
Salemit.  9,  10,  11,  of  the  interference  peror,  when  urged  to  punish  him, 
of  the  bishops  at  Benevento  to  save  “ can  I cut  off  one  who  writes  so 
Arigiso  from  the  wrath  of  Charle-  elegantly  ? ” 
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secure ; he  still  suspected  the  designs  and  intrigues  of  the 
Rebellion  Lombard.  The  death  of  Arigiso,  in  the  same 
a.d.  787.  year  in  which  he  swore  allegiance  to  Charle- 
magne, did  not  allay  the  jealousies  of  Hadrian;  for 
Charlemagne,  in  his  generosity,  placed  the  son  of  Arigiso, 
Grimoald,  in  the  Dukedom  of  Benevento.  Grimoald, 
during  the  life-time  of  Charlemagne,  repaid 
this  generosity  by  a faithful  adoption,  not 
only  of  the  interests,  but  even  the  usages  of  the  Franks. 
He  shaved  his  beard,  and  clothed  himself  after  the 
Frank  fashion.  In  later  days  he  became  a formidable 
rival  of  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  for  the  ascen- 
dancy in  Italy. 

While  Charlemagne  was  yet  at  Home,  a more  formi- 
dable rebellion  began  to  lower.  Adelchis,  the  son  of 
Desiderius,  was  upon  the  seas  with  a considerable  Greek 
force,  supplied  by  order  of  the  Byzautine  Emperor, 
Constantine.  The  Huns  broke  into  Bavaria  and  Friuli. 
Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  wife  Liutberga  was  the 
sister  of  Adelchis,  meditated  revolt.  Charlemagne,  with 
his  wonted  rapidity,  appeared  in  Germany.  Tassilo  was 
summoned  before  a diet  at  Ingelheim.  He  dared  not 
refuse  to  appear;  was  condemned  to  capital  punishment ; 
in  mercy  shut  up,  with  his  son,  in  a monastery.  His 
Lombard  wife  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  Huns  were 
driven  back;  the  Greek  army  deserted  Adelchis;  the 
son  of  Desiderius  fled;  John,  the  Byzantine  general, 
was  strangled  in  prison. 

This  great  pontiff  Hadrian,  who,  during  about  twentv- 
four  years,  had  reposed,  not  undisturbed,  but 
Hadrian.  6afe  under  the  mighty  protection  of  Charle- 
magne, died  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  as  Emperor  of  the 
West,  was  reserved  for  his  successor.  At  that  corona- 
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tion  our  history  will  pause  to  take  a survey  of  Latin 
Christendom,  now  a separate  Western  Empire,  under  one 
temporal,  and  under  one  spiritual  sovereign.  Charle- 
magne showed  profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Hadrian. 
He  wept  for  him,  according  to  his  biographer,1  as  if  he 
had  been  a brother  or  a dear  son.  An  epitaph  declared 
to  the  world  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  West  for  his  spiritual  father. 

On  the  death  of  Hadrian,"  an  election  of  unexampled 
rapidity,  and,  as  it  seemed,  of  perfect  unanimity  among 
the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  raised  ^ 

Leo  III.  to  the  pontifical  throne.1  The  first  act 
of  Leo  was  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Charles,  by 
sending  the  keys,  not  only  of  the  city,  with  the  standard 
of  Rome,  but  those  also  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter, 
to  the  Patrician.  This  unusual  act  of  deference  seems 
as  if  Leo  anticipated  the  necessity  of  foreign  protection ; 
even  the  precipitancy  of  the  election  may  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  unanimity  was  but  outward.  Secret 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  were  brooding  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  Rome.  The  strong  hand 
of  Hadrian  had  kept  down  the  factions  which  load  dis- 
turbed the  reign  of  his  predecessor  Stephen ; now  it  is 
among  the  court,  the  family  of  Hadrian,  even  those 
whom  he  had  raised  to  the  highest  offices,  that  there  is 
at  first  sullen  submission,  ere  long  furious  strife.  Dark 
rumours  spread  abroad  of  serious  charges  against  the 
Pope  himself.  Leo  III.  ruled,  however,  in  seeming 
peace  for  three  years  and  two  months,  at  the  close  of 
which  a frightful  scene  betrayed  the  deep  and  rooted 
animositv. 

J 

* Eginhard,  c.  xix.  that  of  St.  Stephen,  A.D.  795. 

“ Hadrian  died  on  Christmas  day.  * Ann.  Til.  sub  ann.  796 ; Eginhard, 
The  election  was  on  the  following  day,  Annal. 
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Hadrian  had  invested  his  two  nephews,  Paschalis  and 
Campulus,  in  two  great  ecclesiastical  offices,  the  Primi- 
cerius  and  Sacellarius.  This  first  example  of  nepotism 
was  a dismal  omen  of  the  fatal  partiality  of  future  Popes 
for  their  kindred.  These  two  men,  or  one  of  them,  may 
have  aspired  to  the  Pontificate,  or  they  hoped  to  place 
a pontiff,  more  under  their  own  influence,  on  the  throne : 
their  dark  crime  implies  dark  motives.  The  Pope  was 
to  ride  in  solemn  pomp,  on  St.  George’s  day,  to 
the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  called  in  Lucina. 
These  ecclesiastics  formed  part  of  the  procession.  One 
of  them  excused  himself  for  some  informality  in  his 
dress.y  On  a sudden,  a band  of  armed  men  sprang 
Assault  on  from  their  ambush.  The  Pope  was  thrown 
Pope  Leo.  from  his  horse,  and  an  awkward  attempt  was 
made  to  practise  the  Oriental  punishment  of  mutilation, 
as  yet  rare  in  the  West,  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  to  cut 
out  his  tongue.  Paschalis  and  Campulus,  instead  of 
defending  the  Pope,  dragged  him  into  a neighbouring 
church,  and  there,  before  the  high  altar,  attempted  to 
complete  the  imperfect  mutilation,  beat  him  cruelly, 
and  left  him  weltering  in  his  blood.  From  thence  they 
took  him  away  by  night  (no  one  seems  to  have  inter- 
posed in  his  behalf),  carried  him  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Erasmus,  and  there  threw  him  into  prison.  Leo  reco- 
vered his  sight  and  his  speech ; and  this  restoration,  of 
course,  in  process  of  time  became  a miracle.*  His 


J He  was  sine  planetft. 

* “ Camifices  gemlnas  traxerunt  fronte 
fenestras, 

Et  celerem  abscindunt  lacerato  corpore 
linguam. 

«*««««• 

Sed  mantis  alma  Patrla  oculis  medicamina 
ademptis 

Obtullt  aique  novo  reparavit  lumine 
vultum ; 


• •••••• 

Explicat  et  celerem  trancataque  lingua 
loquelam.’’ 

— See  the  poem  of  Angilbert,  the  poet 
of  Charlemagne’s  court,  Pertz,  ii.  p. 
400.  The  papal  biographer  is  modest 
as  to  the  miracle. 
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enemies  had  failed  in  their  object,  the  disqualifying  him 
by  mutilation  for  the  Papacy.  A faithful  servant 
rescued  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
There,  no  doubt,  he  found  temporary  protectors,  until 
the  Duke  of  Spoleto  (Winegis),  a Frank,  marched  into 
Home  to  his  deliverance,  and  removed  him  from  the 
guilty  city  to  Spoleto. 

Urgent  letters  entreated  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Patrician,  of  Charles  the  protector  of  the  Papacy,  in 
Rome.  But  Charles  was  at  a distance,  about  to  engage 
in  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Saxons.*  The  Pope 
condescended,  or  rather  was  compelled  by  his  necessities, 
to  accept  the  summons  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
Transalpine  monarch.  Charles  was  holding  his  court 
and  camp  at  Paderbom,  one  of  the  newly-erected 
German  bishoprics.  The  reception  of  Leo  was  courteous 
and  friendly,  magnificent  as  far  as  circumstances  might 
permit.  The  poet  describes  the  imperial  banquet ; nor 
does  he  fear  to  shock  his  more  austere  readers  by 
describing  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  as  quaffing  their 
rich  wines  with  convivial  glee.b 

But  at  the  same  time  arrived  accusations  of  some  un- 
known and  mysterious  nature  against  the  Pope  ; accusa- 
tions, according  to  the  annalists,  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  people.®  Charles  did  not  decline,  but  post- 
poned till  his  arrival  in  Rome  the  judicial  investigation 
of  these  charges;  but  he  continued  to  treat  the  Pope 
with  undiminished  respect  and  familiarity. 

The  return  of  Leo  to  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  one 
long  triumph.  Throughout  Italy  he  was  received  with 


* Eginhard,  Ann.  799. 
b Angilbert,  apud  Pertz,  ii.  401, 
describes,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  meet- 


ing of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 

c “Quaeapopulo  Komanoei  objicie- 
bantur." 
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the  honours  of  the  apostle.  The  clergy  and  people  of 
Eome  thronged  forth  to  meet  him,  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary, among  whom  were  bands  (scholars)  of  Franks, 
of  Frisians,  and  of  Saxons,  either  at  Rome  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion,  or  as  a foreign  body-guard  of  the 
Pope. 

The  journey  of  Charles  to  Rome  was  slow.  He  went 
Charlemagne  to  Rouen,  and  to  Tours,  to  pay  his  adorations 
Home.  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin.  There  his  wife, 
Liutgarda,  died,  and  her  funeral  caused  further  delay. 
He  then  held  a great  diet  at  Mentz ; and  towards  the 
close  of  the  following  year  crossed  the  Alps,  and  halted 
Nov.  23,800.  Ravenna.  At  Nomentana  he  was  met  by 
N°v.  24.  the  Pope  with  high  honours.  After  he  had 

entered  Rome  he  was  received  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s 
by  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy ; he  passed  into 
the  church,  the  whole  assembly  joining  in  the  solemn 
chant  of  thanksgiving. 

But  Charles  did  not  appear  at  Rome  as  the  avowed 
protector  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Pope 
against  those  who  had  so  barbarously  violated 
his  sacred  person.  He  assumed  the  office  of  judge.4  At 
a synod  held  some  days  after,  a long  and  difficult  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  made  against  Leo  by  his  enemies 
proceeded,  without  protest  from  the  Pope.®  Paschal  is  and 
Campulus  were  summoned  to  prove  their  charges.  On 
their  failure,  they  were  condemned  to  death ; a sentence 
commuted,  by  the  merciful  interposition  of  the  Pope,  to 
imprisonment  in  France.  Their  other  noble  partisans 


d The  clergy,  according  to  the  bio-  j Eginhard  expressly  says,  “ Hujus 
grapher,  refused  to  judge  the  Pope,  faefionis  fueie  principes  Paschalis 
declaring  their  incompetency.  nomenclator  et  Campulus  Sacellariua 

•“In  quibus  vel  maximum  vel  et  multi  alii  Romanse  urbis  habitatores 
difFicilliinum  erat.” — Eginhard,  Ann.  nobiles.” — Ibid. 
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were  condemned  to  decapitation.  Yet  this  exculpation 
of  Leo  hardly  satisfied  the  public  mind.  It  was  thought 
necessary  that  the  Pope  should  openly,  in  the  face  of 
the  people,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  holding  the  holy 
Gospels  in  his  hands,  avouch  his  own  innocence.  There 
was  no  complaint  of  the  majesty  of  heaven  in- 

a «/  w Dec  23. 

suited  in  his  person,  no  reproof  for  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  St.  Peter  in  his  successor  ; it  was  a kind 
of  recognition  of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The 
humiliation  had  something  of  the  majesty  of  conscious 
blamelessness, — “ I,  Leo,  Pontiff  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  being  subject  to  no  judgement,  under  no  com- 
pulsion, of  my  own  free  will,  in  your  presence,  before 
God  who  reads  the  conscience,  and  his  angels,  and  the 
blessed  apostle  Peter  in  whose  sight  we  stand,  declare 
myself  not  guilty  of  the  charges  made  against  me.  I 
have  never  perpetrated,  nor  commanded  to  be  perpe- 
trated/ the  wicked  deeds  of  which  I have  been  accused. 
This  I call  God  to  witness,  whose  judgement  we  must 
all  undergo;  and  this  I do,  bound  by  no  law,  nor 
wishing  to  impose  this  custom  on  my  successors,  or  on 
my  brother  bishops,  but  that  I may  altogether  relieve 
you  from  any  unjust  suspicions  against  myself.”  g 

This  solemn  judgement  had  hardly  passed  when 
Christmas  day  arrived : the  Christmas  of  the  last  year 
in  the  eighth  century  of  Christ.  Charles  and  all  his 
sumptuous  court,  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  the 
whole  clergy  of  Rome,  were  present  at  the  high  services 


1 These  words  positively  negative 
the  notion  that  the  crime  of  which 
Leo  was  accused  was  adultery  or  un- 
chastity, which  some  expressions  in 
Alcuin's  letters  seem  to  intimate.  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  charge 


was  some  simonincal  proceeding 
(spiritual  adultery)  by  which  he  had 
thwarted  the  ambitious  views  of 
Hadrian’s  relatives. 

* Baronius  gives  this  form  as  “ ex 
sacris  ritibus  Romans:  Kcclesiee.” 
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of  the  Nativity.  The  Pope  himself  chanted  the  mass, 
the  full  assembly  were  wrapt  in  profound  devotion.  At 
the  close  the  Pope  arose,  advanced  towards  Charles, 
with  a splendid  crown  in  his  hands,  placed  it  upon  his 
brow,  and  proclaimed  him  Caesar  Augustus.  “ God 
grant  life  and  victory  to  the  great  and  pacific  Emperor.” 
His  words  were  lost  in  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery, 
the  people,  and  the  clergy.  Charles,  with  his  son 
Pepin,  humbly  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  this 
important  act,  and  was  anointed  by  the  hands  of  the 
Pope. 

Was  this  a sudden  and  unconcerted  act  of  gratitude, 
a magnificent  adulation  of  the  Pope  to  the  unconscious 
and  hardly  consenting  Emperor?  Had  Leo  deliberately 
contemplated  the  possible  results  of  this  assumption  of 
authority — of  this  creation  of  a successor  to  the  Caesars 
over  Latin  Christendom?  In  what  character  did  the 
Pope  perform  this  act — as  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  or  as  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  people ? What  rights  did  it  convey?  In 
what,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  times,  consisted 
the  Imperial  supremacy  ? To  these  questions  history 
returns  but  vague  and  doubtful  answers.  Charlemagne 
— writes  Eginhard  the  secretary  of  the  Emperor,  the 
one  contemporary  authority — declared  that  holy  as  was 
the  day  (the  Lord’s  nativity),  if  he  had  known  the  in- 
tention of  the  Pope  he  would  not  have  entered  the 
church.1*  To  treat  this  speech  as  mere  hypocrisy  agrees 
neither  with  the  character  nor  the  position  of  Charles; 
yet  the  Pope  would  hardly,  even  in  the  lavish  excess  ot 
his  gratitude,  have  ventured  on  such  a step,  if  he  had 

k Eginhard,  in  Vit.  xx. ; but  Egin-  hoc  indignantibus,  magnd  tulit  pa- 
hard  adds,  “ Invidiam  tamen  suseepti  tientia,  vicitque  corum  contumaciam 
nominis  Komanis  Imperatoribus  super  I mngnanimitate.” — Vit.  Knr.,  xxviii. 
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not  reason,  from  his  long  conferences  with  the  Emperor 
at  Paderborn  and  his  intercourse  in  Rome,  to  suppose 
that  it  was  in  accordance  at  least  with  the  unavowed  and 
latent  ambition  of  Charles.  In  its  own  day  it  was 
perhaps  a more  daring  and  violent  measure  than  it 
appears  in  ours.  A Barbarian  monarch,  a Teuton,  was 
declared  the  successor  of  the  Caesars.  He  became  the 
usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which, 
though  fallen  into  desuetude,  had  never  been  abandoned 
on  their  part,  or  abrogated  by  any  competent  authority.1 
The  Eastern  Caesars  had  not  been  without  jealousy  of 
the  progress  of  the  Frankish  dominion.  The  later 
Greek  emperors  sent  repeated  but  vain  remonstrances. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  Greek  Empire  having  fallen  to 
a woman,  Irene,  and  that  woman  detestable  as  the 
murderess  of  her  son,  in  her  the  Byzantine  Empire  had 
come  to  an  end.  But  the  enmity  of  the  Byzantine 
court  to  Charlemagne  had  betrayed  itself  by  acts  of 
hostility.  Adelchis,  the  heir  of  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
that  kingdom  of  which  Charlemagne  had  assumed  the 


1 “ Imperatores  etiam  Const. ml ino- 
politani,  Nicephoros,  Michael  et  Leo, 
ultro  amicitiam  et  societatem  ejus 
expetentes,  complures  ad  eum  misere 
legates;  cum  quibus  tamen  propter 
susceptum  a se  Imperatoris  nomen  et 
ob  hoc  quasi  qui  Imperium  eis  priori- 
pere  vcllet,  valde  suspectum,  toxins 
tirmissimum  statuit,  ut  nulla  inter 
partes  cujuslibet  scandali  remaneret 
occasio.  Erat  enim  semper  Romanis 
et  Grads  suspecta  Francorom  potentia, 
quia  ipsam  Komum  matrem  Imperii 
tenebat,  ubi  semper  Casaies  et  Impe- 
ratores soliti  erant  sedere." — Chron. 
Moissiac.  In  the  other  copy  of  this 
Chronide  (apud  Bouquet,  p.  79),  we 


read,  “ Delati  quidem  sunt  ad  eum 
dicentes,  quod  apud  Grtecos  nomen 
Imperii  cessasset,  et  femina  apud  eos 
nomen  Imperii  teneret,  Hirena  nomine, 
qua:  filium  suum  Imperatorem  fraude 
captum  oculos  eruit,  et  nomen  sibi 
imperii  usurpavit.”  Compare,  for  a 
curious  passage,  Annal.  Laureshei- 
menses,  sub  eodem  anno.  The  chroni- 
cle of  Salerno  says : “ Imperator 
quippe  omnimodis  non  dici  possit, 
nisi  qui  regnum  Romanum  prieest, 
hoc  est  Constantinopolitanum.  Reges 
Galliarum  nunc  usurparunt  sibi  tale 
nomen,  nam  autiquitus  omnimodis  sic 
non  rocitati  sunt.” — c.  ii. 
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title,  still  held  the  dignity  of  Roman  Patrician  in  Con- 
stantinople.14 

The  significance  of  this  act,  the  coronation,  the  sub- 
sequent anointing,  the  recognition  by  the  lloman  people, 
was  not  merely  an  accession  of  vague  and  indefinite 
grandeur  (which  it  undoubtedly  was),  but  added  to  the 
substantive  power  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  the  con- 
solidation of  all  Western  Christendom  under  one  mo- 
narchy. By  establishing  this  sovereignty  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  Roman  empire,  it  could  not  but  gain  something 
of  the  stability  of  ancient  right.®  It  was  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  title  at  least  of 
Roman  dominion.  In  Rome  Charlemagne  affected  to 
be  a Roman : he  condescended  to  put  off  his  native 
Frankish  dress,  and  appeared  in  the  long  tunic  and 
chlamys,  and  with  Roman  sandals.  While  the  Barba- 
rians were  flattered  by  this  their  complete  incorporation 
with  the  old  disdainful  Roman  Society,  the  Latins, 
conscious  that  in  the  Franks  resided  the  real  power, 
still  aimed  at  maintaining  their  traditionary  superiority 
in  intellectual  matters — a superiority  which  Charle- 
magne might  hope  to  emulate,  not  to  surpass.  The 
Pope  (for  Charlemagne  swore  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  all  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff)  obtained  the  recognition  of  a spiritual  dominion 
commensurate  with  the  secular  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  bound  in  indissoluble 


k “ In  Constantinopoli  itaque  in 
patriciatus  ordine  atque  honore  con- 
senuit.” — Eginhard,  774. 

01  Eginhard,  c.  23.  But  compare 
Lehnerou,  p.  362,  who  attributes 
Charlemagne’s  reluctance  to  assume 
the  empire,  and  his  apparent  deprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  title  of 


Cffisar,  to  the  dominant  Teutonism 
of  his  character.  Lehuerou  espouses 
the  theory  that  the  emperor  was 
only  the  advocate  of  the  Church  ot 
Rome.  But  this  was  a purely  Ger- 
man theory  utterly  unknown  to  Pope 
Hadrian  or  Pope  Leo,  and  to  the  Roman 
Italians. 
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alliance;  and  notwithstanding  the  occasional  outbursts 
of  independence,  or  even  superiority,  asserted  by  Charle- 
magne himself,  he  still  professed  and  usually  showed 
the  most  profound  veneration  for  the  Homan  spiritual 
supremacy ; and  left  to  his  successors  and  to  their 
subjects  an  awful  sense  of  subjugation,  froin  which  they 
were  not  emancipated  for  ages. 

The  Imperial  title  was  understood,  no  doubt,  by 
the  senate  and  people  of  Home,  to  be  conferred  by 
themselves,  as  representing  the  republic,  not  by  the 
Pope,  of  his  sole  religious  authority.  Without  their 
assenting  acclamations,  in  their  estimation  it  would 
not  have  been  valid.  The  Pope,  as  one  of  the  people, 
as  his  subject  therefore,  paid  adoration  to  the  Em- 
peror." 

But  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  rights 
which  the  imperial  title  conveyed  in  Home  itself,  espe- 
cially in  one  important  particular.  Home  became,  it  is 
clear,  one  of  the  subject  cities  of  Charlemagne’s  empire. 
Even  if  the  Pope  had  ever  possessed  any  actual  or 
asserted  magisterial  power,  the  events  of  the  last  year 
had  shown  that  he  did  not  govern  Borne.  He  had  no 
force,  even  for  his  personal  security,  against  conspiracy 
or  popular  tumult.  But  the  Emperor  of  Rome  was 
bound  to  protect  the  Bishop  of  Rome : he  was  the  con- 
servator of  the  peace  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  cities  of 
his  empire,  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  no 
abolition  of  the  old  Roman  municipal  institutions.  The 
Senate  still  subsisted,  the  people  called  itself  the  Roman 
people ; the  shadow  of  a republic  which  had  been 
suffered  to  survive  throughout  the  Empire,  and  had 


b “ Et  summus  eundem  | Patricii,  quo  diems  erat  prius,  Inde  vocarl 

Pnesui  adoravit,  slcut  mos  debltus  olitn  ! Augustus  meruit  pius,  Imperii  quuquo 

Prluctpibus  (uit  antiquis,  ac  nomine  dempto  | priuceps."  I’octa  Saxo,  tub.  arm.  801. 
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occasionally  seemed  to  acquire  form,  if  not  substance, 
still  lurked  beneath  the  Teutonic,  as  in  later  times 
beneath  the  Papal  sovereignty.  The  great  undefined, 
undefinable  point  was  the  conflicting  right  of  the  Em 
peror,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  in  the  election  and 
ratification  of  the  election  to  the  Popedom ; as  well  as 
that  which  was  hereafter  to  be  the  source  of  such  long 
and  internecine  strife,  the  boundary  of  the  two  sove- 
reignties, the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  This  was 
the  fatal  feud  which  for  centuries  distracted  Latin 
Christendom. 

It  was  perhaps  in  its  vagueness  that  chiefly  dwelt  its 
majesty  and  power,  both  as  regards  the  Pope  who 
bestowed  and  the  Frank  who  received  the  Empire.  In 
some  unknown,  undefined  manner,  the  Empire  of  the 
West  flowed  from  the  Pope ; the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
named,  or  sanctioned  the  naming  of,  the  successor  of 
Augustus  and  of  Nero.  The  enormous  power  of  Charle- 
magne, as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Pope,  disguised 
or  ennobled  the  bold  fiction,  quelled  at  least  all  present 
inquiry,  silenced  any  insolent  doubt  If  Charlemagne 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  bestow  the 
Empire  by  accepting  it  at  his  hands,  who  should 
presume  to  question  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  Imperial  authority  thus  bestowed  and  thus 
received  ? And  Charlemagne’s  elevation  to  the  Empire 
invested  his  protection  of  the  Pope  in  the  more  sacred 
character  of  a duty  belonging  to  his  office,  ratified  all  his 
grants,  which  were  now  those  not  only  of  a conqueror  ° 


• All  writers,  even  ecclesiastics,  call 
Charlemagne’s  descent  into  Italy  a 
conquest. — See  epitaph  on  his  Queen 
Hildegard  at  Metz. 


" Cumqui'  vir  armlpotens  sceptris  Junxlsset 
avitls 

Cycnifenimque  Tadum,  Romulcumque  Ti- 
brim.” 

Fauli  data  Epitc.  Met.,  Fertz,  I.  266. 
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but  of  a successor  to  all  the  rights  of  the  Caesars.  On 
one  side  the  Teuton  became  a Roman,  the  King  of 
the  Franks  was  merged  in  the  Western  Emperor ; on 
the  other,  Rome  created  the  sovereign  of  the  West,  the 
sovereign  of  Latin  Christendom. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Charlemagne. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  almost  commensurate 
Empire  of  with  Latin  Christendom ; * England  was  the 
Charlemagne.  on]y  iarge  territory,  which  acknowledged  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Rome,  not  in  subjection  to 
the  Empire.  Two  powers  held  sway  in  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  Emperor  and  the  Pope : of  these  incomparably 
the  greatest  at  this  time  was  the  Emperor.  Charlemagne, 
with  the  appellation,  assumed  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
Caesars,  united  with  the  commanding  vigour  of  a great 
Teutonic  conqueror.  Beyond  the  Alps  he  was  a Ger- 
man sovereign,  assembling  in  his  Diet  the  whole  nobility 
of  the  Romanised  Teutonic  nations,  and  bringing  the 
still  barbarous  races  by  force  under  his  yoke.  In  Italy 
he  was  a northern  conqueror,  though  the  ally  of  the 
Pope  and  of  Rome.  But  he  was  likewise  an  Emperor 
attempting  to  organise  his  vast  dominions  with  the  com 
prehensive  policy  of  Roman  administration,  though  not 
without  respect  for  Teutonic  freedom.  He  was  the  sole 
legislator  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs;  the 
Carolinian  institutions  embrace  the  Church  as  well  as 

* Compare  limits  of  the  empire  of  Charles — Egiuhard,  Vit.  Car.  xv.  Ha 
Includes  within  it  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  Aosta  to  Lower  Calabria. 
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the  State ; his  Council  at  Frankfort  dictates  to  the 
West,  in  despite  of  Papal  remonstrances,  on  the  great 
subject  of  image- worship.  For  centuries  no  monarch 
had  stood  so  high,  so  alone,  so  unapproachable  as 
Charlemagne.  He  ruled — ruled  absolutely — by  that 
strongest  absolutism,  the  overawed  or  spontaneously 
consentient,  cordially  obedient,  co-operative  will  of  all 
other  powers.  He  ruled  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Ebro, 
from  the  British  Channel  to  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
even  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  In  personal  dignity, 
who,  it  must  not  be  said  rivalled,  approximated  in  the 
least  degree,  to  Charlemagne  ? He  had  added,  by  his 
personal  prowess  in  war,  and  this  in  a warlike  age,  by 
his  unwearied  activity,  and  by  what  success  would 
glorify  as  military  skill,  almost  all  Germany,  Spain  to 
the  Ebro,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  to  the  realm 
of  the  Franks  and  to  Christendom.  Huns,  Avars, 
Slavians,  tribes  of  unknown  name  and  descent,  had 
been  repelled  or  subdued.  His  one  defeat,  that  of 
Roncesvalles,  is  only  great  in  recent  poetry.b  Every 
rebel,  the  independent  German  princes,  like  Tassilo  of 
Bavaria,  had  been  crushed ; the  obstinate  Saxon,  pur- 
sued to  the  court  of  the  Danish  King,  at  last  became  a 
subject  and  a Christian.  On  the  Byzantine  throne  had 
sat  an  iconoclastic  heretic,  a boy,  and  a woman  a mur- 
deress. Hadrian,  during  his  long  pontificate,  had  worn 
the  Papal  tiara  with  majesty.  His  successor,  maimed 
and  maltreated,  had  fallen  to  implore  protection  before 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne;  he  had  been  obliged  to 
clear  himself  of  enormous  crimes,  to  purge  himself  by 


b See  in  H.  Martin,  Histoire  de 
France,  ii.  p.  373,  the  very  curious 
and  spirited  song  (from  a French  his- 
toric periodical),  called  the  Chant 
VOL.  III. 


d’Altabifar,  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century* 
among  the  Pyrenean  mountaineers. 
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oath  before,  what  seemed  to  all,  the  superior  tribunal  of 
the  Emperor.  The  gift  of  the  Imperial  crown  had  been 
the  flattering  homage  of  a grateful  subject,  somewhat 
loftily  and  disdainfully  received;  the  donations  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  Pope  were  the  prodigal  but  spon- 
taneous alms  of  a religious  King  to  the  Church  which 
he  condescended  to  protect — free  grants,  or  the  recogni- 
tion of  grants  from  his  pious  ancestors. 

Nor  was  it  on  signal  occasions  only  that  Charlemagne 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  His  all  com- 
prehending, all  pervading,  all  compelling  administration 
was  equally  and  constantly  felt  by  his  ecclesiastical  as 
by  his  civil  subjects.  The  royal  commissioners  inspected 
the  conduct,  reported  on  the  lives,  fixed  and  defined  the 
duties,  settled  the  tenure  of  property  and  its  obligations, 
determined  and  apportioned  the  revenues  of  the  religious 
as  well  as  of  the  temporal  hierarchy.  The  formularies 
of  the  Empire  are  the  legal  and  authorised  rules  to 
bishops  and  abbots  as  to  nobles  and  knights.  The 
ecclesiastical  unity  is  but  a subordinate  branch  of  the 
temporal  unity.  The  State,  the  Empire,  not  the  Church, 
is  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a supreme  unresisted 
autocracy.  Later  romance  has  fallen  below,  rather  than 
heightened,  the  full  reality  of  his  power  and  authority. 

But  it  was  only  during  his  long  indeed  but  transitory 
hu  power  reign.  For  the  power  of  Charlemagne  was 
personal,  altogether  personal,  and  therefore  unendur- 
ing : it  belonged  to  the  man,  to  the  conqueror,  to  the 
legislator,  to  the  patron  of  letters  and  art,  to  Charles 
the  Great.  At  his  death  the  Empire  inevitably  fell  to 
pieces,  only  to  be  re-united  occasionally  and  partially  by 
some  one  great  successor  like  Otho  I.,  or  some  great 
house  like  that  of  Swabia.  It  was  the  first  and  last 
successful  attempt  to  consolidate,  under  one  vast  empire, 
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the  Teutonic  and  Roman  races,  the  nations  of  pure  Ger- 
man origin  and  those  whose  languages  showed  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Roman  descent.  It  had  its  inherent 
elements  of  anarchy  and  of  weakness  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Teutonic  character,  the  independence  of 
the  separate  races,  the  vague  notions  of  succession, 
which  fluctuated  between  elective  and  hereditary  sove- 
reignty with  the  evils  of  both ; the  Empire  transmitted 
into  feeble  hands  by  inheritance,  or  elections  contested 
by  one-half  the  Empire ; above  all,  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately following  Charlemagne,  the  separation  of  the 
Empire  into  independent  kingdoms,  which  became  the 
appanages  of  several  sons,  in  general  the  most  deadly 
enemies  to  each  other.  It  was  no  longer,  it  could  not 
be,  a single  realm  united  by  one  wide-embracing  admi- 
nistration, but  a system  of  hostile  and  conflicting  states, 
of  which  the  boundaries,  the  powers,  the  wealth,  the 
resources,  were  in  incessant  change  and  vicissitude. 

The  Papacy  must  await  its  time,  a time  almost  cer- 
tain to  arrive.  The  Papacy,  too,  had  its  own 
source  of  weakness,  the  want  of  a settled  and  rhe  Pap,cy 
authoritative  elective  body.  It  had  its  periods  of  anarchy, 
of  menaced — it  might  seem,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  inevitable — dissolution.  But  it  depended  not 
on  the  sudden  and  accidental  rise  of  great  men  to  its 
throne.  It  knew  no  minorities,  no  divisions  or  subdivi- 
sions of  its  power  between  heirs  of  coequal  and  therefore 
conflicting  rights.  It  was  a succession  of  mature  men ; 
and  the  interests  of  the  higher  ranks  of  its  subjects,  of 
the  hierarchy,  even  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  potentates 
throughout  the  West,  were  so  bound  up  with  his  own, 
that  the  Pope  had  not  to  strive  against  sovereigns  as 
powerful  as  himself.  Till  the  times  of  the  anti-popes 
the  papal  power,  though  often  obscured,  especially  in 
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Rome  itself,  appeared  to  the  world  as  one  and  indivi- 
sible. Its  action  was  almost  uniform ; at  least  it  had 
all  the  steadiness  and  inflexibility  of  a despotism — a 
despotism,  if  not  of  force,  of  influence,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  cordial  concurrence  among  all  its  multifarious 
agencies  throughout  the  world  to  its  aggrandisement. 

But  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  as  being  the  great 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  Latin  Christendom,  demands 
more  full  consideration.  Out  of  his  universal  Empire 
in  the  West  and  out  of  his  Institutes  rose,  to  a great 
degree,  the  universal  empire  of  the  Church  and  the 
whole  mediaeval  polity;  feudalism  itself.  Western 
Europe  became,  as  it  were,  one  through  his  conquests, 
which  gathered  within  its  frontiers  all  the  races  of 
Teutonic  origin  (except  the  formidable  Northmen,  or 
Normans,  who,  after  endangering  its  existence,  or  at 
least  menacing  the  re-barbarising  of  many  of  its  king- 
doms, were  to  be  the  founders  of  kingdoms  within  its 
pale),  and  those  conquests  even  encroached  on  some 
tribes  of  Slavian  descent.  It  became  a world  within 
the  world ; on  more  than  one  side  bordered  by  Moham- 
medanism, on  one  by  the  hardly  less  foreign  Byzantine 
Empire.  The  history,  therefore,  of  Latin  Christianity 
must  survey  the  character  of  the  founder  of  this  Empire, 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  his  civil  as  well  as  his  eccle- 
siastical institutes.  As  yet  we  have  only  traced  him  in 
his  Italian  conquests,  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
Popes.  He  must  be  seen  as  the  sovereign  and  law- 
giver of  Transalpine  as  well  as  of  Cisalpine  Europe.' 

Karl,  according  to  his  German  appellation,  was  the 
model  of  a Teutonic  chieftain,  in  his  gigantic  stature, 
enormous  strength,  and  indefatigable  activity ; temperate 


* Eginhard,  Vit.  Car.  sub  fine. 
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in  diet,  and  superior  to  the  barbarous  vice  of  drunk- 
enness. Hunting  and  war  were  his  chief  occu-  Tho  character 
pations ; and  his  wars  were  carried  on  with  all  magne. 
the  ferocity  of  encoimtering  savage  tribes.  But  he  was 
likewise  a Roman  Emperor,  not  only  in  his  vast  and 
organising  policy,  he  had  that  one  vice  of  the  old  Roman 
civilisation  which  the  Merovingian  kings  had  indulged, 
though  not  perhaps'  with  more  unbounded  lawlessness. 
The  religious  Emperor,  in  one  respect,  troubled  not 
himself  with  the  restraints  of  religion.  The  humble  or 
grateful  Church  beheld  meekly,  and  almost  without 
remonstrance,  the  irregularity  of  domestic  life,  which 
not  merely  indulged  in  free  licence,  but  treated  the 
sacred  rite  of  marriage  as  a covenant  dissoluble  at  his 
pleasure.  Once  we  have  heard,  and  but  once,  the 
Church  raise  its  authoritative,  its  comminatory  voice, 
and  that  not  to  forbid  the  Ring  of  the  Franks  from 
wedding  a second  wife  while  his  first  was  alive,  but 
from  marrying  a Lombard  princess.  One  pious  eccle- 
siastic alone  in  his  dominions,  he  a relative,  ventured 
to  protest  aloud.  Charles  repudiated  his  first  wife  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  Desiderius;  and  after  a year 
repudiated  her  to  marry  Hildegard,  a Swabian  lady. 
By  Hildegard  he  had  six  children.  On  her  death  he 
married  Fastrada,  who  bore  him  two ; a nameless  con- 
cubine another.  On  Fastrada’s  death  he  married  Liut- 
gardis,  a German,  who  died  without  issue.  On  her 
decease  he  was  content  with  four  concubines/1  A 
darker  suspicion,  arising  out  of  the  loose  character  of 
his  daughters,  none  of  whom  he  allowed  to  marry,  but 
carried  them  about  with  him  to  the  camp  as  well  as  the 


<*  The  reading  is  doubtful.  Bouquet  has  quatuor.  Pertz  has  followed  a J1S. 
which  gives  three. 
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court,  lias  been  insinuated,  but  without  the  least  war- 
rant from  history.  Under  the  same  double  character  of 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Roman  Emperor,  Charlemagne 
introduced  Kornan  arts  and  civilisation  into  the  remoter 
parts  of  his  dominions.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  his  capital, 
became,  in  buildings  and  in  the  marble  and  mosaic 
decorations  of  his  palace,  a ltoman  city,  in  which  Karl 
sat  in  the  midst  of  his  Teutonic  Diet.  The  patron  of 
Latin  letters,  the  friend  of  Alenin,  encouraged  the  com- 
pilation of  a grammar  in  the  language  of  his  Teutonic 
subjects.  The  hero  of  the  Saxon  poet’s  Latin  hexameter 
panegyric  collected  the  old  bardic  lays  of  Germany. 
Even  Charlemagne’s  fierce  wars  bore  Christianity  and 
civilisation  in  their  train. 

The  Saxon  wars  of  Charlemagne,  which  added  almost 
the  whole  of  Germany  to  his  dominions,  were 
avowedly  religious  wars.  If  Boniface  was  the 
Christian,  Charlemagne  was  the  Mohammedan,  Apostle 
of  the  Gospel.  The  declared  object  of  his  invasions, 
according  to  liis  biographer,  was  the  extinction  of  hea- 
thenism ; e subjection  to  the  Christian  faith  or  extermi- 
nation/ Baptism  was  the  sign  of  subjugation  and 
fealty : the  Saxons  accepted  or  threw  it  off  according 
as  they  were  in  a state  of  submission  or  of  revolt. 
These  wars  were  inevitable ; they  were  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  great  strife  waged  for  centuries  from  the 
barbarous  North  and  East,  against  the  civilised  South 
and  West ; only  that  the  Roman  and  Christian  popula- 

e Some  of  the  heathen  Frisian  tem-  to  the  Church. — Vit.  S.  Luidg.  apud 
pies  appear  to  have  contained  much  Pertz,  ii.  p.  408. 
wealth.  St.  Luidger  was  sent  out  to  * “Eo  usque  perseveravit,  dum  aut 
destroy  some.  His  followers  brought  victi  Christiante  religioui  subjicerentur 
back  a considerable  treasure,  which  aut  omnino  tollerentur.” — Eginhard, 
they  found  in  the  temples.  Charle-  sub  ann.  775. 
mague  took  two-thirds,  and  gave  one  j 
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tion,  now  invigorated  by  the  large  infusion  of  Teutonic 
blood,  instead  of  awaiting  aggression,  had  become  the 
aggressor.  The  tide  of  conquest  was  rolling  back  ; the 
subjects  of  the  Western  kingdoms,  of  the  Western 
Empire,  instead  of  waiting  to  see  their  homes  overrun 
by  hordes  of  fierce  invaders,  now  boldly  marched  into 
the  heart  of  their  enemies’  country,  penetrated  the 
forests,  crossed  the  morasses,  and  planted  their  feudal 
courts  of  justice,  their  churches,  and  their  monasteries 
in  the  most  remote  and  savage  regions,  up  to  the  Elbe 
and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Saxon  race  now  occupied  the  whole  North  of 
Germany,  from  the  Baltic  along  the  whole  ^ 
Eastern  frontier  of  the  Frankish  kingdom. 

The  interior  of  the  land  was  yet  an  unknown  world, 
both  as  to  extent  and  population.  Vast  forests,  in  which 
it  was  said  that  squirrels  might  range  for  leagues  with- 
out dropping  to  the  ground,8  broken  only  by  wide 
heaths,  sandy  moors,  and  swamps,  were  peopled  by 
swarms  which  still  were  thought  inexhaustible.  These 
countless  hosts,  which  seemed  but  the  first  wave  of  a 
yet  undiminished  flood,  might  still  precipitate  them- 
selves or  be  precipitated  by  the  impulse  of  nations  from 
the  further  North  or  East,  on  the  old  Roman  empire 
and  the  advanced  settlements  beyond  the  Rhine.  The 
Saxons  were  divided  into  three  leading  tribes,  the  Ost- 
phalians,  the  Westphalians,  and  the  Angarians ; but 
each  clan  or  village  maintained  its  independence,  waged 
war,  or  made  peace.  Each  clan,  according  to  old  Teu- 
tonic usage,  consisted  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  slaves ; 
but  at  times  the  whole  nation  met  in  a great  armed 
convention.  A deadly  hatred  had  grown  up  between 


* Vit,  S.  Lebuini. 
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the  Franks  and  Saxons,  inevitable  between  two  warlike 
and  restless  races,  separated  by  a doubtful  and  unmarked 
border,  on  vast  level  plains,  with  no  natural  boundary, 
neither  dense  forests,  nor  a chain  of  mountains,  nor  any 
large  river  or  lake."  The  Saxons  were  not  likely,  when 
an  opportunity  of  plunder  or  even  of  daring  adventure 
might  offer  itself,  to  respect  the  frontier  of  their  more 
civilised  neighbours;  or  the  Franks  to  abstain  from 
advancing  their  own  limits  wherever  the  land  offered 
any  advantage  for  a military,  commercial,  or  even  reli- 
gious outpost.  But  it  was  not  merely  this  casual  hosti- 
lity of  two  adventurous  and  unquiet  people,  encountering 
on  a long  and  doubtful  border — the  Saxons  scorned  and 
detested  the  Romanised  Franks,  the  Franks  held  the 
Saxons  to  be  barbarians  and  heathens.  The  Saxons  no 
doubt  saw  in  the  earlier  and  peaceful  Christian  mis- 
sionaries the  agents  of  Frankish  as  well  as  of  Christian 
conquest.  Even  where  their  own  religion  hung  so 
loosely  on  their  minds,  they  could  not  but  be  suspicious 
of  foreigners  who  began  by  undermining  their  national 
faith,  and  might  end  in  endangering  the  national  inde- 
pendence. They  beheld  with  impatience  and  jealousy 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  gradually  rose  near 
to,  upon,  and  within  their  frontier ; though  probably  the 
connexion  of  the  missionaries  with  the  Romanised 
Franks,  rather  than  the  religion  itself,  which  otherwise 
they  might  have  admitted  with  the  usual  indifference  of 
barbarians,  principally  excited  their  animosity. 

The  first  expedition  of  Charlemagne  against  the 


k “ Suberant  et  causae,  quae  quo- 
tidie  pacem  eonturbare  poterant,  ter- 
mini videlicet  nostri  et  illorum  paene 
ubique  in  piano  contigui,  prefer  pauca 
loca  in  quibus,  vel  silvae  majores,  vel 


montium  juga  interjecta  utrorumque 
agros  certo  limite  disterminant,  et 
rapinae  et  incendia  vicissim  fieri  non 
cessabant.”  — Eginhard,  Vit.  Carol, 
cvii. 
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Saxons  before  his  Lombard  conquest  arose  out  of  re- 
ligion. Among  the  English  missionaries  who,  First  smon 
no  doubt  from  speaking  a kindred  language, 
were  so  successful  among  the  Teutonic  tribes,  was  St. 
Lebuin,  a man  of  the  most  intrepid  zeal.  Though  the 
oratory  which  he  had  built  on  the  Saxon  bank  of  the 
Ysell  had  been  burned  by  the  Saxons,  he  determined 
to  confront  the  whole  assembled  nation  in  their  great 
diet  on  the  Weser.  Charles  was  holding  at  the  same 
time  his  Field  of  May  at  Worms : this  Saxon  diet 
might  be  a great  national  council  to  watch  or  obtain 
intelligence  of  his  proceedings.’  The  Saxons  were  in 
the  act  of  solemn  worship  and  sacrifice,  when  Lebuin 
stood  up  in  the  midst,  proclaimed  himself  the  messenger 
of  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  denounced  the  folly  and  impiety  of  their  idolatries.11 
He  urged  them  to  repentance,  to  belief,  to  baptism, 
and  promised  as  their  reward  temporal  and  eternal 
peace.  So  far  the  Saxons  seemed  to  have  listened  with 
decent  or  awe-struck  reverence ; but  when  Lebuin 
ceased  to  speak  in  this  more  peaceful  tone,  and  de- 
clared that,  if  they  refused  to  obey,  God  would  send 
against  them  a mighty  and  unconquerable  King  who 
would  punish  their  contumacy,  lay  waste  their  land 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  make  slaves  of  their  wives  and 
children,  the  proud  barbarians  broke  out  into  the  utmost 
fury ; they  threatened  the  dauntless  missionary  with 
stakes  and  stones : his  life  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  aged  chieftain.  The  old  man  insisted  on 
the  sanctity  which  belonged  to  all  ambassadors,  above 
all  the  ambassadors  of  a great  God. 


1 May,  however,  was  probably  the  usual  month  for  the  German  national 
assemblies.  k Vit.  S.  Lebuini,  apud  Pertz. 
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The  acts  and  language  of  Charles  showed  that  he 
warred  at  once  against  the  religion  and  the  freedom  of 
ancient  Germany.  Assembling  his  army  at 
Worms,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  marched 
upon  the  Eresburg,  a strong  fortress  near  the  Drimel.m 
Having  taken  this,  he  advanced  to  a kind  of  religious 
capital,  either  of  the  whole  Saxon  nation  or  at  least  of 
the  more  considerable  tribes.  It  was  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  Lippe,”  and  contained  the  celebrated  idol, 
the  Irmin-Saule.° 

This  may  have  been  simply  the  great  pillar,  the 
trunk  of  a gigantic  tree,  consecrated  by  immemorial 
reverence,  or  the  name  may  imply  the  war-god,  or  the 
parental-god,  or  demi-god  of  the  race.  This  notion 
suits  better  with  the  simpler  description  of  the  idol  in 
the  older  writers.  This  rude  and  perhaps,  therefore, 
not  less  imposing  idol,  has  been  exalted  into  a great 
symbolic  image,  either  of  the  national  deity  or  of  the 
nation,  arrayed  in  fanciful  attributes,  which  seem  to 
belong  to  a later  mythology ; p and  German  patriotism 
has  delighted  to  recognise  in  this  image  consecrated  by 
the  Teutonic  worship,  that  of  the  great  Teutonic  hero, 
Herman,  the  conqueror  of  Varus.  Throughout  the 
neighbourhood  the  names  and  places  are  8aid  to  bear 


m Supposed  Stadbergen,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Paderborn. 

■ Eckhart  (Pertz,  p.  151)  says  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  some  way  beyond 
the  Eresburg. 

° Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  81 
et  seq.,  208  et  seq,,  “ lrmansaul, 
colossus,  altissima  columna.”  He 
quotes  Kudolf  of  Fulda;  “Truncum 
quoque  ligni  non  pan-re  raagnitudinis 
in  altum  erectum  sub  divo  colebant, 
patria  eum  lingua  Irminsul  appei- 


lantes,  quod  Latine  dicitur  universalis 
columna,  quasi  sustinens  omnia.”  Yet 
Irmin  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a national  god  or  demi-god. 

p He  was  clothed  in  armour ; his 
feet  rested  on  a field  of  flowers;  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  a banner  with 
a rose  in  the  centre,  in  his  left  a 
balance ; on  his  buckler  was  a lion 
commanding  other  animals. — Spelman, 
in  Irminsul. 
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frequent  and  manifest  allusion  to  this  great  victory  over 
Rome, — the  field  of  victory,  the  stream  of  blood,  the 
stream  of  the  bones.  Not  far  off  is  the  field  of  Rome, 
the  mountain  of  Arminius,  the  forest  of  Varus. q 

But  whether  rude  and  shapeless  trunk,  or  symbolic 
image  of  the  Saxon  god,  or  the  statue  of  the  Teutonic 
hero,  the  Irmin-Saule  fell  by  the  remorseless  hands  of 
the  Christian  Frank/ 

The  war  of  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  lasted  for 
thirty-three  years ; 8 it  had  all  the  horrors  of  an  inter- 
necine strife  between  two  hordes  of  barbarians.  The 
armies  of  Charles  were  almost  always  masters  of  the 
field;  but  no  sooner  were  they  withdrawn  than  the 
indefatigable  Saxons  rose  again,  burst  through  the  en- 
croaching limits  of  the  Empire,  and  often  reached  its 
more  peaceful  settlements.  Hardly  more  than  two 
years  after  the  capture  of  Eresburg,  and  of  their  more 
sacred  place,  the  site  of  the  Irmin-Saule,  they  revenged 
the  destruction  of  their  great  idol  by  burning,  or  at- 
tempting to  burn,  the  church  in  Fritzlar,  ^ ^ 
founded  by  St.  Boniface.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  saved  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  two  angels 
in  wliite  garments ; possibly  two  of  the  younger  eccle- 
siastics/ In  their  inroads  they  respected  neither  age, 


*•  The  neighbourhood  of  Dethmold 
abounds  with  these  sacred  reminis- 
cences. At  the  foot  of  the  Teutberg 
is  Wintfield,  the  field  of  victory;  the. 
Rodenbach,  the  stream  of  blood  ; and 
the  Knochenbach,  where  the  bones  of 
the  followers  of  Varus  were  found. 
Feldrom,  the  field  of  the  Romans,  is 
at  to  great  distance.  Rather  faither 
off,  near  I’yrmont,  Hermansborg,  the 
mountain  of  Arminius  ; and  on  the 


banks  of  the  Weser,  Varenholr,  the 
wood  of  Varus. — Stepfer.,  art.  Armi- 
nius, in  Biograph.  Universelle. 

r Laden  is  indignant  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  monument  of  German 
freedom  by  the  renegade  Charlemagne. 
— Geschichte,  iv.  p.  234. 

* From  772  to  805. 

* Ann.  Franc.,  a.d.  774.  Bouquet, 
p.  19. 
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nor  sex,  nor  order,  nor  sacred  edifice ; all  was  wrapped 
in  one  blaze  of  fire,  in  one  deluge  of  blood.  But  their 
especial  fury  was  directed  against  the  monasteries  and 
churches.  Widekind,  the  hero  of  these  earlier  exploits, 
was  no  less  deadly  an  enemy  of  Christianity  than  of  the 
Franks.  He  began  his  career  by  destroying  all  the 
Christian  settlements  in  Friesland,  and  restoring  the 
whole  land  to  heathenism.0 

The  historians  of  Charlemagne  denounce  the  perfidy 
of  the  Saxons  to  the  most  solemn  engagements ; but  in 
fact  there  was  no  supreme  government  which  had  the 
power  or  could  be  answerable  for  the  fulfilment  of 
treaties.  Each  village  had  its  chieftain  and  its  freemen, 
independent  of  the  rest ; the  tribes  whose  land  Charles 
occupied,  or  whose  forests  he  menaced,  submitted  to  the 
yoke,  but  those  beyond  them  held  themselves  in  no  way 
bound  by  such  treaties.* 

After  a few  years,  at  a great  Diet  at  Paderborn,  the 
iwet  at  whole  nation  seemed  to  obey  the  summons  of 
a.i>.  -77.  Charles  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  liege  lord. 
Multitudes  were  baptized;  and  all  the  more  consider- 
able tribes  gave  hostages  for  their  peaceful  conduct. 

Yet  but  two  years  after,  on  the  news  of  Charle- 
magne’s defeat  at  Itoncesvalles,  they  appeared 
again  in  arms,  with  the  indefatigable  Widekind  at 


• The  Saxon  Campaigns,  according 
to  Boehmer,  Regesta  : 1.  Taking  of 
Eresburg,  a.d.  772.  2.  Charlemagne 
crosses  the  VVcser,  Aug.  770.  3.  To 

the  Lippe,  776.  4.  Diet  of  Paderborn, 
777.  5.  Revolt  of  Saxons,  who  waste 
as  far  as  the  Moselle,  778.  6.  Advance 
to  the  Weser,  779.  7.  To  the  Elbe, 
780.  8.  Diet  at  Lippe  Brunuen.  i 

9.  Capitulation  of  the  Saxons,  782. 

10.  Great  victory  at  Thietmar,  783. 


11.  Readvance  to  the  Elbe.  12.  Fur- 
ther campaign,  784.  13.  Widekind 

surrenders,  and  is  baptised,  785.  There 
were,  however,  later  insurrections, 
and  later  progresses  of  Charlemagne 
through  the  subjugated  land. 

* “ Quffl  nec  rege  ftlit  saltern  soctata  sub 
uno 

Ut  se  militia'  pariter  defendorot  uau, 

Sed  varlis  divisa  modis  ptebs  omnia 
babe bat 

Quot  pagos  tot  piene  duces.” 

i'oeta  Saxo.,  ad  ann.  772,  v.  24. 
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their  head : he  alone  had  kept  aloof  from  the  Diet  at 
Paderborn,  having  taken  refuge,  it  was  said,  ^ 
with  the  King  of  Denmark,  no  doubt  beyond 
the  Elbe.  Notwithstanding  their  baptism  and  the 
hostages,  they  reached  the  Rhine,  ravaging  as  they 
went,  threatened  Cologne  from  Deutz,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  invading  Prance  by  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  river;  along  its  right  bank  they  burned 
and  slaughtered  from  Cologne  to  Coblentz.  This  sudden 
outburst  was  followed  by  the  most  formidable  revolt, 
put  down  by  Charles’s  victories  at  Dethmold  and  near 
the  river  Hase.  Throughout  the  war  Charlemagne 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  tribes  as  he  went  on  by  the 
terror  of  his  arms ; and  terrible  indeed  were  those  arms ! 
On  one  occasion,  at  Verden-on-the-Aller,  he  massacred 
4000  brave  warriors  who  had  surrendered,  in  cold  blood. 
Nor  did  he  trust  to  the  humanising  influence  of  Christi- 
anity alone,  but  to  the  diffusion  of  Roman  manners,  and 
what  might  appear  Roman  luxury.  The  more  sub- 
missive chieftains  he  tried  to  attach  to  his  person  by 
honours  and  by  presents.  The  poor  Saxons  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  produce  of  wealthy  Gaul.  To  some 
he  gave  farms,  whence  they  were  tempted  and  enabled 
to  purchase  splendid  dresses,  learned  the  use  of  money, 
the  pleasures  of  wine.y 

His  frontier  gradually  advanced.  In  his  first  expe- 
dition he  had  crossed  the  Drimel  and  the  Lippe,  and 
reached  the  Weser ; but  twelve  years  of  alternate  victory 
and  revolt  had  passed  before  he  arrived  at  the  Elbe. 
In  four  years  more,  during  which  Widekind  himself 
submitted  to  baptism,  although  the  unquiet  people  still 

7 " Priedla  praestiterat  cum  rex  compluribus  illis 
Ex  qulbus  acciperent  pretiostc  t'  gmina  vestis, 

Argenti  cumulus,  dulcfeque  fluenia  Lyaji.” 

Poeta  Saxo.,  iv.  130. 
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renewed  their  revolt,  he  reached  the  sea,  the  limit  of 
the  Saxon  territory.* 

The  policy  of  Charlemagne  in  the  establishment  of 
Establish-  Christianity  in  the  remote  parts  of  Germany 
Christianity,  was  perhaps  wisely  incongruous.  Though  wars 
of  religion,  they  were  waged  entirely  by  the  secular 
arm.  He  encouraged  no  martial  prelate  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  his  vassals,  or  to  join  in  the  work  of  blood- 
shed. On  no  point  are  his  edicts  more  strong,  more 
frequent,  or  more  precise,  than  in  prohibiting  the  clergy 
from  bearing  arms,  or  joining  any  military  expedition.* 
They  followed  in  the  wake  of  war,  but  did  not  mingle 
in  it.  A few  priests  only  remained  with  the  camp  to 
perform  divine  service,  and  to  offer  ministrations  to  the 
soldiers.  The  religion,  though  forced  upon  the  con- 
quered, though  baptism  was  the  only  security  (a  pre- 
carious security,  as  it  often  proved)  which  the  conqueror 
would  accept  for  the  submission  of  the  vanquished,  yet 
this  was  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  as  a pledge  of 
peace  was  fitly  performed  by  the  ministers  of  peace. 
The  conquest  was  complete,  the  carnage  over,  before 
the  priests  were  summoned  to  their  office  to  baptise  the 
multitudes,  who  submitted  to  it  as  the  chance  of  war,  as 
they  would  to  the  surrender  of  property  or  of  personal 
freedom.  For  this  baptism  no  preparation  was  deemed 


» “ Usque  ad  oceanum  trans  omnes 
paludes  et  invia  loca  transitum  est." — 
Ann.  Tiliac.  sub  ann. 

* “ Hortatu  omnium  fidelium  nos- 
trorum  et  maxime  episcoporum  et 
reliquorum  sacerdotum  consultu,  servis 
Dei  per  omnia  omnibus  armaturam 
portare  vel  pugnare,  aut  in  exercitum 
et  in  hostem  pergere,  omnino  prohi- 
bemus,  nisi  illi  tantummodo  qui 


propter  divinum  ministerium.”  — 
Caroli  M.  Capit.  General,  a.d.  769. 
Carloman,  a.d.  742,  Pepin,  744,  had 
made  similar  enactments ; but  it 
appeals  that  the  restraint  was  unwel- 
come to  some  of  the  more  warlike 
of  the  order.  Charlemagne  was  sup- 
posed to  detract  from  their  dignity 
by  prohibiting  them  from  bearing 
arms. 
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necessary ; the  barbarians  assented  by  thousands  to  the 
creed,  and  were  immediately  immersed  or  sprinkled 
with  the  regenerating  waters.  The  clergy  on  the  other 
hand  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  insurgent  people 
on  every  revolt : to  hew  down  the  crosses  was  the  first 
sign  that  the  Saxons  renounced  allegiance,  and  baptism 
was,  according  to  their  notion,  cancelled  by  the  renuncia- 
tion of  allegiance. 

The  subjugation  of  the  land  appeared  complete  before 
Charlemagne  founded  successively  his  great  Foundations 
religious  colonies,  the  eight  bishoprics  of 
Minden,  Seligenstadt,  Yerden,  Bremen, b Mun-  riCT- 
ster,  Hildesheim,  Osnaburg,  and  Paderbom.  These, 
with  many  richly-endowed  monasteries,  like  Herzfeld, 
became  the  separate  centres  from  which  Christianity 
and  civilisation  spread  in  expanding  circles.  But 
though  these  were  military  as  well  as  religious  settle- 
ments, the  ecclesiastics  were  the  only  foreigners.  The 
more  faithful  and  trustworthy  Saxon  chieftains,  who 
gave  the  security  of  seemingly  sincere  conversion  to 
Christianity,  were  raised  into  Counts ; thus  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  was  the  sole  test  of  fealty.  The 
Saxon  remained  a conquered,  but  in  some  respects  an 
independent  nation ; it  was  ruled  by  a feudal  nobility 
and  a feudal  hierarchy.  The  Saxons  paid  no  tribute  to 
the  empire : Charlemagne  was  content  with  their  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  the  clergy, — a part  of  his  ecclesiastical 
system,  which  was  extended  throughout  his  Transalpine 
dominions.  Yet  even  after  this  period  another  great 
general  insurrection  broke  out  while  Charles  was  en- 
gaged in  a war  with  the  Avars;  the  churches  were 
destroyed,  dreadful  ravages  committed.  The  revolt 


b Bremen,  founded  July  14,  787. 
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arose  partly  from  the  severe  avarice  with  which  the 
clergy  exacted  their  tithes,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
rude  Germans  at  this  unusual  taxation.  It  was  not  till 
ten  thousand  men  had  been  transplanted  from  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  into  France  that  the  contest  came  to 
an  end.  The  gratitude  of  the  Saxon  poet,  who  wrote 
under  the  Emperor  Amulf,  for  the  conversion  of  his 
ancestors  to  Christianity,  dwells  but  slightly  on  the 
sanguinary  means  used  for  their  conversion,  and  their 
obstinate  resistance  to  his  persuasive  sword.  On  the 
day  of  judgement,  when  the  Apostles  render  an  account 
of  the  nations  which  they  have  converted,  when  Charle- 
magne is  followed  into  heaven  by  the  hosts  of  his  Saxon 
proselytes,  the  poet  expresses  his  humble  hope  that  he 
may  be  admitted  in  the  train.® 

Charlemagne,  in  Christian  history,  commands  a more 
charie-  important  station  even  than  for  his  subjuga- 
SegSation.  tion  of  Germany  to  the  Gospel,  on  account  of 
his  complete  organisation,  if  not  foundation,  of  the  high 
feudal  hierarchy  in  great  part  of  Europe.  Throughout 
the  Western  Empire  was,  it  may  be  said,  constitutionally 
established  this  double  aristocracy,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.  Everywhere  the  higher  clergy  and  the  nobles, 
and  so  downwards  through  the  different  gradations  of 
society,  were  of  the  same  rank,  liable  to  many  of  the 
same  duties,  of  equal,  in  some  cases  of  co-ordinate, 
authority.  Each  district  had  its  Bishop  and  its  Count ; 
the  dioceses  and  counties  were  mostly  of  the  same 
extent.  They  held  for  some  purposes  common  courts, 
for  others  had  separate  jurisdiction,  but  of  co-equal 
power. 

At  the  summit  of  each  social  pyramid,  which  rose  by 

c "Turn  Carolum  gaodeis  Saxonnm  turba  sequatur, 
i Hi  perpetual  gloria  lajtitia? ; 

0 utinam  vel  cunctorum  sequar  ultimo*  borum.''— v.  685 
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the  same  steps  from  the  common  base,  the  vast  servile 
class,  which  each  ruled  with  the  right  of  master  and 
possessor,  or  that  of  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  which 
were  gradually  succeeding  to  the  baser  and  more 
wretched  slavery  of  the  Koman  Empire,'1  stood  the 
Sovrans,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope.  So  at  least  it  was 
in  later  times.  At  present  Charlemagne  stood  alone  on 
his  unapproachable  height.  As  monarch  of  the  Franks, 
as  King  of  Italy,  still  more  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  he 
was  supreme,  the  Pope  his  humble  grateful  subject. 
Charlemagne,  with  the  title,  assumed  the  imperial  power 
of  a Theodosius  or  a Justinian.  His  legislation  em- 
braces ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs.  In  the 
general  assembly,  of  which,  with  the  nobles,  they  were 
constituent  parts,  the  assent  of  the  bishops  may  be 
expressed  or  implied ; but  the  laws  which  fix  the  obli- 
gations, the  revenues,  even  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  are 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor;  they  are  mon- 
archical and  imperial,  not  papal  or  synodical  canons. 
Already,  indeed,  the  principles  on  which  the  loftier 
pretensions  of  the  Church  were  hereafter  to  be  grounded, 
had  crept  imperceptibly  in  under  the  specious  form  of 
religious  ceremonies.  The  very  title  to  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  the  Empire  itself,  had  to  the  popular  view 
something  of  a papal  gift.  The  anointing  of  the  Kings 
of  France  had  become  almost  necessary  for  the  full 
popular  recognition  of  the  royal  title  * The  part  taken 
by  the  Pope  in  the  offer  of  the  Empire  to  Charlemagne, 

4 On  the  slow  and  gradual  transi-  had  become  of  equal  authority  with 
tion  from  slavery  to  serfdom  and  the  New.  The  head  of  the  Chnrcn 
villeinage,  see  Mr.  Hallam’s  supple-  ] was  not  merely  the  successor  of  the 
mental  note  79,  and  the  remarkable  chief  apostle.  He  was  the  high  priest 
quotation  from  M.  Guerard.  \ of  the  old  Law,  Samuel  or  Joas  as 

* The  Old  Testament,  which  had  well  as  St.  Peter, 
suggested  and  sanctioned  this  ceremony,  | 

VOL.  TIT.  G 
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his  coronation  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope  in  the  same 
manner,  gave  a vague  notion,  a notion  to  be  matured 
by  time,  that  it  was  a Papal  grant  He  who  could 
bestow  could  withhold  ; and,  as  it  was  afterwards  main- 
tained, he  who  could  elevate  could  degrade ; he  who 
could  crown  could  discrown  the  Emperor. 

But  over  the  Transalpine  clergy,  Charlemagne  had 
Authority  of  not  o!)ly  the  general  authority  of  a Teutonic 
cwemagne.  monarcjj  an(j  a 2foman  Emperor,  he  had  like- 
wise the  same  feudal  sovereignty,  founded  on  the  same 
principles,  which  he  had  over  the  secular  nobility. 
Transalpine  Their  estates  were  held  on  the  same  tenure  ; 
hierarchy.  they  ]m(j  been  invested  in  them,  especially  in 
Germany,  according  to  the  old  Teutonic  law  of  conquest. 
Every  conquered  territory,  or  a portion  of  it,  became 
the  possession  of  the  conquerors ; it  was  a vast  farm, 
granted  out  in  lots,  on  certain  conditions;  the  king 
reserved  certain  portions  as  the  royal  domain,  others 
were  granted  to  the  warriors  (the  leudes),  under  the 
title  first  of  allodes,  which  gradually  became  benefices/ 
But  bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  originally,  or  became, 
in  the  strictest  sense  benefices.  The  great  ecclesiastics 
took  the  same  oath  with  other  vassals  on  a change 
of  sovereign.  They  were  bound,  bishops,  abbots  and 
abbesses,  to  appear  at  the  Herr-bann  of  the  sovereign. 
Charlemagne  submits  them  without  distinction  to  the 


1 French  learning,  especially  that  of 
M.  Guizot,  of  M.  Lehuerou,  and  of 
the  authors  of  the  prefaces  to  the 
valuable  volumes  of  the  ‘ Documents 
Inedits,’  has  eihausted  every  subject 
relating  to  the  national  mid  social 
institutions  of  the  prefeudal  and  feudal 
times  ; the  ranks  and  orders  of  men  ; 
the  growth  of  the  cities ; their  guilds 


and  privileges ; the  particular  tenure 
and  obligations  of  land.  Mr.  Hallam 
has  diligently  watched,  and  in  his 
supplemental  notes  summed  up  with 
his  characteristic  strong  English  sense 
and  fairness,  the  results  of  all  these 
vast  and  voluminous  inquiries;  not 
only  those  of  France,  but  those  of 
Belgium,  England,  Italy,  Germany. 
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visitation  of  his  officers,  who  are  to  make  inquest  as  to 
their  due  performance  of  their  duties  as  beneficiaries, 
the  maintenance  not  merely  of  the  secular  buildings, 
but  also  of  the  churches,  and  the  due  solemnisation  of 
the  divine  offices.8  The  men  of  the  church  were  bound  to  * 
obey  the  summons  to  military  service,  as  duly  as  any 
other  liegemen,  only  that  they  marched  under  a lay 
captain.  The  same  number  were  allowed  to  stay  at 
home  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  great  prelates,  even 
in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  resisted  the  laws  which 
prohibited  their  appearing  in  war  at  the  head  of  then- 
own  troops,  as  lowering  their  dignity,  and  depriving  the 
Church  of  some  of  its  honours.11  Bishops  and  abbots,  in 
return  for  the  oath  of  protection  from  the  sovereign, 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  as  counsellors  and  as  aids  to  the 
sovereign ; but  the  great  proof  of  this  ecclesiastical  vas- 
salage is  that  they  were  amenable  to  the  law  of  treason, 
were  deposed  as  guilty  of  violating  their  allegiance.1 


t “ Volumus  atqne  juberaus  ut 
missi  nostri  per  singulos  pagos  provi- 
der? studeant  omnia  beneficia  quo 
nostri  et  aliorum  homines  habere 
videntur,  quomodo  restaurata  sint 
post  annuntiationem  nostvam  sive  de- 
structa.  Primum  de  ecclesiis,  quo- 
modo struct®  aut  destruct®  sint  in 
tectis,  in  maceriis,  sive  parietibus, 
sive  in  pavimentis,  necnon  in  picturft, 
etiam  in  luminariis,  sive  ofliciis. 
Similiter  et  alia  beneficia,  casas  cum 
omnibus  appendiciis  eorum.”  — K. 
Magn.  Cap.  Aquense,  A.D.  807 ; 
Lehuerou,  p.  517. 

k “Quia  instigante  antiquo  hoste 
audivimus  quosdam  nos  suspectos 
habere  proptcrea  quod  concessimus 
episcopis  et  sacerdotibus  ac  reliquis 
Dei  servis  ut  in  hostes  . . . non  irent 


. . . nec  agitatores  sanguinum  fierent 
....  quod  honores  sacerdotum  et 
res  ecclesiarum  auferre  vel  minuere 
voluissemus.”  — Cap.  Incert.  Ann. ; 
Lehuerou,  520. 

• “ Promitto  et  perdono  vobis  . . . 
defensionem,  quantum  potero,  adju- 
vante  Domino,  exhibebo  . . ut  vos 
mihi  secundum  Deum  et  secundum 
s®culum  sic  fideles  adjutores  et  con- 
silio  et  auxilio  sitis  aicut  vestii  ante- 
cessores  boni  meis  melioribus  prte- 
decessoribus  extitenint.”  — Promiss. 
Dom.  Karlomanni  regia,  A.D.  882 ; 
Lehuerou,  p.  519.  Ebbo,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  was  deposed  as  traitor  to 
Louis  the  Debonnaire  ; Tertoldus, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  was  accused  of 
treason  against  Charles  the  Bald. — 
Bouquet. 

G 2 
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Charlemagne  himself  was  no  less  prodigal  than  weaker 
States  of  kings  of  immunit  ies  and  grants  of  property  to 
tuc  church.  cllurcliea  and  monasteries.  With  his  queen 
Hildegard  he  endows  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  Tours, 
with  lands  in  Italy.  Ilis  grants  to  St.  Denys,  to  Lorch, 
to  Fulda,  to  Prum,  more  particularly  to  Herzfeld,  and 
many  Italian  abbeys,  appear  among  the  acts  of  his  reign.k 

Nor  were  these  estates  always  obtained  from  the 
pious  generosity  of  the  king  or  the  nobles.  The 
stewards  of  the  poor  were  sometimes  the  spoilers  of  the 
poor.  Even  under  Charlemagne  there  are  complaints 
against  the  usurpation  of  property  by  bishops  and 
abbots,  as  against  counts  and  laymen.  They  compelled 
the  poor  free  man  to  sell  his  property,  or  forced  him  to 
serve  in  the  army,  and  that  on  permanent  or  continual 
duty,  and  so  to  leave  his  laud  either  without  owner, 
with  all  the  chances  that  he  might  not  return,  or  to 
commit  it  to  the  custody  of  those  who  remained  at 
home  in  quiet  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  entering 
into  possession.™  No  Naboth’s  vineyard  escaped  their 
watchful  avarice. 


k See  the  Rcgesta  in  Beehmer, 
passim.  Lehuerou  (p.  539)  gives  an 
instance  of  the  enormous  possessions 
of  some  of  the  monasteries:  they  were 
larger  in  the  north  than  in  the  south 
of  France  (compare  Thierry,  Temps 
Me'rovingiens).  The  abbey  of  S. 
Wundrille,  or  Fontenelle,  according  to 
its  chartulary,  owned,  less  than  150 
years  after  its  foundation  (A.D.  650- 
788),  3974  manses  (the  manse  con- 
tained 12  jugera,  acres),  besides  mills 
and  other  property.  Compare  the 
lands  heaped  on  churches  and  monas. 
teries  by  the  Merovingians,  p.  221. 

m “ Quod  pauperes  se  reclamant 
expoliatos  esse  de  eorum  proprictate; 


et  hoc  sequaliter  supra  episcopos  et 
abbates  et  eorum  advocates  et  supra 

comites  et  eorum  centenarios 

Dicunt  etiam  quod  quicunque  pro- 
prium  suum  episcopo,  abbati,  comiti 
aut  judici  . . . dare  noluerit,  occa- 
siones  quierunt  super  ilium  pauperera, 
quomodo  eum  condemnare  possint,  et 
ilium  semper  in  hostem  faciant  ire, 
usque  dum  pauper  factus,  voleus  nolens 
suum  proprium  aut  tradat  aut  vendat ; 
alii  vero  qui  traditum  habent,  absque 
ullius  inquietudine  domi  resideant.” — 
aar.  M.  Capit.  de  Exped.  Kxercit., 
A.D.  811.  Compare  Capit.  Longo 
bard.  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  p.  192,  and 
Lehuerou,  p.  311. 
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la  their  fiefs  the  bishop  or  abbot  exercised  all  the 
rights  of  a feudal  chieftain.  At  first,  like  all  seignorial 
privileges,  their  administration  was  limited,  and  with 
appeal  to  a higher  court,  or  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
king.  Gradually,  sometimes  by  silent  usurpation, 
sometimes  by  actual  grant,  they  acquired  power  over 
all  causes  and  all  persons.  The  right  of  appeal,  if  it 
existed,  was  difficult  to  exercise,  was  curtailed,  or  fell 
into  desuetude." 

Thus  the  hierarchy,  now  a feudal  institution,  parallel 
to  and  co-ordinate  with  the  temporal  feudal  aristocracy, 
aspired  to  enjoy,  and  actually  before  long  did  enjoy, 
the  dignity,  the  wealth,  the  power,  of  suzerain  lords. 
Bishops  and  abbots  had  the  independence  and  privileges 
of  inalienable  fiefs ; and  at  the  same  time  began  either 
sullenly  to  contest,  or  haughtily  to  refuse,  those  pay- 
ments or  acknowledgments  of  vassalage,  which  some- 
times weighed  heavily  on  other  lands.  During  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  this  theory  of  spiritual  immunity 
slumbered,  or  rather  had  not  quickened  into  life.  It 
was  boldly  (so  rapid  was  its  growth)  announced  in  the 
strife  with  his  son,  Louis  the  Pious.  It  was  then 
asserted  by  the  hierarchy  (become  king-makers  and 
king-deposers)  that  all  property  given  to  the  Church,  to 
the  poor,  and  to  the  servants  of  God,  or  rather  to  the 
saints,  to  God  himself  (such  were  the  specious  phrases) 
was  given  absolutely,  irrevocably,  with  no  reserve. 
The  king  might  have  power  over  knight’s  fees,  over 
those  of  the  Church  he  had  none  whatever.  Such 


° Compare  the  luminous  discussion 
of  Lehuerou,  p.  243,  et  scq.  The 
right  of  basse  justice  was  inseparable 
from  property.  The  bishop  or  abbot 
was  head  of  the  family ; all  were  in 


his  mundium.  He  afterwards  acquired 
moyenne,  finally  haute  justice.  In 
the  cities  he  became  chief  magistrate 
by  another  process. 
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claims  were  impious,  sacrilegious,  and  implied  for- 
feiture of  eternal  life.  The  clergy  and  their  estates 
belonged  to  another  realm,  to  another  commonwealth ; 
they  were  entirely,  absolutely  independent  of  the  civil 
power.  The  clergy  belonged  to  the  Herr-bann  of  Christ, 
and  of  Christ  alone.0 

These  estates,  however,  thus  sooner  or  later  held  by 
feudal  tenure,  and  liable  to  feudal  service,  were  the 
aristocratic  possessions  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  ; 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  Charlemagne  bestowed 
their  even  more  vast  dowry — the  legal  claim  to  tithes.p 
Already,  under  the  Merovingians,  the  clergy  had  given 
significant  hints  that  the  law  of  Leviticus  was  the  per- 
petual and  unrepealed  law  of  God.q  Pepin  had  com- 
manded the  payment  of  tithes  for  the  celebration  of 
peculiar  litanies  during  a period  of  famine.'  Charle- 
magne made  it  a law  of  the  Empire  : he  enacted  it  in 
its  most  strict  and  comprehensive  form,  as  investing  the 
clergy  in  a right  to  the  tenth  of  the  substance  and  of 
the  labour  alike  of  freeman  and  of  serf.®  The  collection 
of  tithe  was  regulated  by  compulsory  statutes;  the 


0 “ Quod  semel  legitime  consecratum 
est  Deo,  in  suis  militibus,  et  pnupe- 
ribus  ad  usus  militioe  suae  libere  con- 
cedatur.  Habeat  igitur  Rex  rempub- 
licam  libere  in  usibus  militias  suae  ad 
dispensandum  ; habeat  et  Christus  res 
ecclesiarum  quasi  alteram  rempnblicam, 
omnium  indigentium  et  sibi  ser- 
vientium  usibus.  . . . Sin  alias  ut 
apostolus  ait,  qui  aliena  diripiunt, 
regnum  non  possidebunt  eternum. 
Quanto  magis  qui  ea  qua;  Dei  sunt  et 
ecclesiarum  defraudantur,  in  quibus 
sacrilegia  copulantur.” — Vit.  Walae, 
apud  Pertx.  Wala’s  doctrines  were 
not  unopposed.  Compare  Lehuerou. 


p.  538. 

e On  Tithe*,  see  Planck,  ii.  pp.  402 
and  411. 

a Sirmond..  Concil.  Eccles.  Gall. 
1.  p.  543 ; Council  of  Macon,  a.d. 
585. 

* Peppini  Regis  Capital,  a.d.  764. 

* “ Similiter  secundum  Dei  manda- 
tum  prcecipimus  ut  omnes  decimam 
partem  suis  ecclesiis  et  sacerdotibus 
donent,  tarn  nobiles  quam  ingenui, 
similiter  et  liti.” — Capit.  Paderbom. 
a.d.  785.  See  also  Cap.  a.d.  779. 
It  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  Capitul.  Fronkfurtenae, 
a.d.  794. 
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clergy  took  note  of  all  who  paid  or  refused  to  pay ; ‘ 
four,  or  eight,  or  more  jurymen  were  summoned  from 
each  parish,  as  witnesses  for  the  claims  disputed ; u the 
contumacious  were  three  times  summoned;  if  still 
obstinate,  excluded  from  the  church ; if  they  still  re- 
fused to  pay,  they  were  fined  over  and  above  the  whole 
tithe,  six  solidi ; if  further  contumacious,  the  recusant’s 
house  was  shut  up ; if  he  attempted  to  enter  it,  he  was 
cast  into  prison,  to  await  the  judgement  of  the  next 
plea  of  the  crown.*  The  tithe  was  due  on  all  produce, 
even  on  animals/  The  tithe  was  usually  divided  into 
three  portions — one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church, 
the  second  for  the  Poor,  the  third  for  the  Clergy.  The 
bishop  sometimes  claimed  a fourth.  The  bishop  was 
the  arbiter  of  the  distribution : he  assigned  the  neces- 
sary portion  for  the  Church,  and  apportioned  that  of 
the  clergy.1  This  tithe  was  by  no  means  a spontaneous 
votive  offering  of  the  whole  Christian  people — it  was  a 
tax  imposed  by  Imperial  authority,  enforced  by  Imperial 
power.  It  had  caused  one,  if  not  more  than  one,  san- 
guinary insurrection  among  the  Saxons.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  not  without 
strong  reluctance.* 


* Capit.  Aquisgran.  a.d.  801. 

” Cnpitul.  Longobard.  A.D.  803. 

* Capitul.  Longobard.  A.D.  803, 
et  Capitul.  Hlotharii,  i.  825,  ct  Hludo- 
vici,  ii.  875. 

y Capitul.  Aquisgran.  801. 

* The  tithe  belonged  to  the  parish 
church  : that  in  which  alone  baptisms 
were  performed.  But  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  to  alienate  them  to 
churches  founded  by  the  great  land- 
owners  on  their  own  domain,  of  which 
churches  they  retained  the  patronage. 


ample  in  this  respect,  alienating  the 
tithes  to  the  succursal  churches  on  his 
own  domain. — Capitul.  de  Villis. 
Compare  Lehuerou,  p.  489. 

* Even  Alcuin  venture*  to  suggest, 
that  if  the  Apostles  of  Christ  had 
demanded  tithes  they  would  not  have 
been  so  successful  in  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel : — “ An  Apostoli  quoque 
ab  ipso  Christo  edocti,  et  ad  pradi- 
candum  mundo  missi,  ezactioues 
decimnrum  exegissent  ....  eonsi- 
derandum  est.  Scimus  quia  decimatio 


Charlemagne  himself  set  a bad  ex-  substantia  nostra  valde  bona  est ; svd 
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But  in  return  for  this  magnificent  donation,  Charle- 
Kcciwias-  magne  assumed  the  power  of  legislating  for 
Charlemagne,  the  clergy  with  as  full  despotism  as  for  the 
laity : in  both  cases  there  was  the  constitutional  control 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  strong  against  a feeble  monarch,  feeble 
against  a sovereign  of  Charlemagne’s  overruling  cha- 
racter. His  Institutes  are  in  the  language  of  command 
to  both  branches  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  militia, 
which  he  treated  as  his  vassals,  the  secular  and  the 
monastic  clergy.b  He  seemed  to  have  a sagacious  fore- 
sight of  the  dangers  of  his  feudal  hierarcliical  system  ; 
the  tendency  still  further  to  secularise  the  secular 
clergy ; the  inclination  to  independence  in  the  regulars, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  rivalry  and  hostility  between 
the  two  orders.  The  great  Church  fiefs  would  naturally 
be  coveted  by  men  of  worldly  views,  seeking  only  their 
wealth  and  power,  without  discharging  their  high  and 
sacred  offices ; they  would  become  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  or  at  least  within  a limited  class  of  powerful 
claimants.  Each  separate  benefice  would  be  exposed 
to  perpetual  dilapidation  by  its  successive  holders ; 
there  was  no  efficient  security  against  the  illegal  aliena- 
tion of  its  estates  to  the  family,  kindred,  or  friends  of 
the  incumbent : c it  might  be  squandered  in  war  by  a 
martial,  in  magnificence  by  a princely,  in  rude  volup- 


raelius  est  illam  amittere  quara  fidom 
perdere.  Nos  vero  in  fide  catholica 
nati,  nutriti,  edocti,  vix  consentimus 
substantiam  nostrum  pleniter  decimare. 
Quanto  magis  tenera  fides  et  infantilis 
animus,  et  avara  mens.”  — Alcuiu, 
Kpist.  apud  Bouquet,  I.  v.  Compare 
a note  of  Weisscnberg  (Die  grossen 
Kirchcn  Versammlungen,  vol.  i.  p. 


178),  on  some  curious  consequences 
of  enforcing  the  law  of  tithes. 

b See,  on  the  kind  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction exercised  by  former  kings  of 
France,  Ellendorf,  i.  231. 

c “ Si  sacerdotes  plures  uxores  habu- 
erint that  probably  means  married 
more  than  once. — Caput,  lib.  i. 
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tuousness  by  a dissolute  prelate.11  Charlemagne  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  great  monastic  rule  of  mutual 
control  to  hallow  the  lives  and  secure  the  property  of 
the  clergy.  The  scheme  of  St  Augustine,  that  the 
clergy  should  live  in  common,  under  canonical  rule,  and 
under  the  immediate  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  Bishop,  had  never  been  entirely  obsolete.  Charle- 
magne endeavoured  to  marshal  the  whole  secular  clergy 
under  this  severe  discipline ; he  would  have  all  either 
under  canonical  or  monastic  discipline.®  But  the  legis- 
lator passed  his  statutes  in  vain ; rich  chapters  were 
founded,  into  which  the  secular  spirit  entered  in  other 
forms.  The  great  mass  of  the  clergy  continued  to  lead 
their  separate  lives,  under  no  other  control  than  the 
more  or  less  vigilant  rule  of  the  Bishop. 

Charlemagne  endeavoured  with  equal  want  of  success 
to  prevent  the  monastic  establishments  from  ThemonaB- 
growing  up  into  separate  independent  republics,  terica’ 
bound  only  by  their  own  rules,  and  without  the  pale  of 
the  episcopal  or  even  metropolitan  jurisdiction.  The 
abbots  and  the  monks  were  commanded  to  obey  in  all 
humility  the  mandates  of  their  Bishops.1  The  abbot 
received  his  power  within  the  walls  of  his  convent  from 


d There  are  many  sumptuary  pro- 
visions. Bishops,  abbots,  abbesses, 
are  not  to  keep  hounds,  l'alcons,  hawks, 
or  jugglers.  Drunkenness  is  forbidden, 
as  welt  as  certaiu  oaths. 

* “Qui  ad  clericatum  aceedunt, 
quod  nos  nominamus  canouicam  vitam 
volumus  ut  episcopus  eorum  regat 
vitam.  Clerici — ut  vel  veri  monachi 
sint  vel  veri  canonici." — Capit.  A.D. 
789,  71  et  75.  “ Canonici  ...  in 

domo  episcopali  vel  etiam  in  monas- 
terio  . . . secundum  canonicam  vitam 


erudiantur.”  a.d.  802.  “Ut  omnes 
clerici  unum  de  duobus  eligant,  aut 
pleniier  secundum  canonicam,  aut 
secundum  regularem  institutionem 
vivere  debeant.”  A.D.  805. 

* “ Abbates  et  monachos  omnis- 
modis  volumus  et  precipimus,  ut 
episcopis  suis  omni  humilitate  et  hob- 
hedientia  sint  subjecti,  sicut  canonica 
constitutione  mandati." — Capit.  Gen. 
a.d.  769 ; Hludovic.  i. ; Imp.  Capit. 
Aquisgran.  825. 
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the  hands  of  the  Bishop;  the  doors  of  the  monastery 
were  to  fly  open  to  the  Bishop ; an  appeal  lay  from  the 
Bishop  to  the  Metropolitan,  from  the  Metropolitan  to 
the  Emperor.*  The  Bishops  themselves  too  often  granted 
full  or  partial  immunities,  which  gradually  grew  into 
absolute  exemption  from  episcopal  authority.1*  In  later 
times  many  of  the  more  religious  communities,  to  escape 
the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  a secular  bishop,  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  or  some 
powerful  lord,  whose  tyranny  in  a certain  time  became 
more  grinding  and  exacting  than  that  of  the  Bishop.1 

The  extent  of  Charlemagne’s  Empire  may  be  esti- 
Extentof  mated  by  the  list  of  his  Metropolitan  Sees: 
empirc'  they  were  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  Friuli 
(Aquileia),  Grado,  Cologne,  Mentz,  Saltzburg,  Treves, 
Sens,  Besanqon,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Arles,  Vienne, 
Moutiers  in  the  Tarantaise,  Ivredun,  Bordeaux,  Tours, 
Bourges.k  To  these  Metropolitans  lay  the  appeal  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Bishop. 
This  power  it  was  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  to  elevate 
to  the  utmost.™  The  Capitularies  enact  the  regular 
visitation  of  all  the  parishes  within  their  diocese  by 


* “ Statutum  eft  a domino  rege  ft 
sancto  synodo,  ut  episcopi  justitias 
facinnt  in  suas  parrochias.  Si  non 
obedient  aliqoa  persona  episcopo  suo 
dc  abbatibus,  presbyteris  . . . monachis 
et  catena  clcricis,  veniant  ad  metro- 
politanum  suum,  et  ille  dijudicet 
causam  cum  suffraganeis  suis  . . . . 
Et  si  aliqmd  est  quod  episcopus  metro- 
politanus  non  possit  corrigere  vel 
pacificare,  tunc  tandem  veniant  acctt- 
sntores  cum  accusatu,  cum  literis  me- 
tropolitani,  ut  aciamus  veritatem  rei." 
— Capitul.  Frankfurt.  794. 

11  Lehuerou,  p.  493. 


1 Baluzius,  Formula  38. 
k Eginhard,  c.  xxxiii.  The  omission 
of  Narbonne  and  one  or  two  others 
perplexes  ecclesiastical  antiquarians. 
To  these  21  archbishoprics  of  his 
realm  Charlemagne  in  his  last  will 
bequeathed  a certain  legacy,  two-thirds 
of  his  personal  property. 

m Ellendorf  (Die  Karolinger)  asserts 
that  the  capitularies  nowhere  recognise 
appeals  to  the  Pope.  The  metropo- 
litans and  metropolitan  synods  were 
the  courts  of  last  resoit,  except,  it 
should  seem,  the  emperors'. 
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the  Bishops,  even  those  within  peculiar  jurisdiction." 
Their  special  mission,  besides  preaching  and  confirmation 
and  the  suppression  of  heathen  ceremonies,  was  to  make 
inquisition  into  all  incests,  parricides,  fratricides,  adul- 
teries, heresies,  and  all  other  offences  against  God.  The 
Bishop  on  this  visitation  was  received  at  the  expense  of 
the  clergy  and  the  people  (he  was  forbidden  to  oppress 
the  people  by  exacting  more  than  was  warranted  by 
custom).0  The  monasteries  were  subject  to  the  same 
jurisdiction.  The  clergy  made  certain  fixed  payments, 
either  in  kind  or  money,  as  vassals  to  their  superiors  of 
the  hierarchy  ; p the  Bishops,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  canons,  persisted  in  demanding  fees  for 
the  ordination  of  clerks.  Both  these  are,  as  it  were, 
tokens  of  ecclesiastical  vassalage,  strikingly  resembling 
the  commuted  services  and  the  payments  for  investi- 
ture. 


The  clergy  were  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  , 
Bishop;  they  could  be  deposed,  expelled  from  coramu-  -■  , ' 
nion,  even  punished  by  stripes.  No  priest  could  officiate  , 
in  a diocese,  or  leave  the  diocese,  without  permission  of  1 


the  Bishop.q 

The  primitive  form  of  the  election  of  the  Bishop  re- 
mained, but  only  the  form ; the  popular  elec-  Ejection  of 
tion  had,  in  all  higher  offices,  faded  into  a bl8hop8- 


shadow.  That  of  the  clergy  retained  for  a long  time 


more  substantive  reality.  It  was  this  growing  feudality 


n “ Similiter  nostras  in  beneficio 
dates,  quam  et  aliorum  ubi  reliquiae 
prseesse  videntur.” — Capitular,  a.d. 
813. 

0 Capitular.  A.D.  7G9  and  813. 
p “ Ut  unum  modium  frnmenti,  et 
unum  modium  oialei,  atque  unum 
modium  vini  . . . episcupi  a p:es- 


byteris  accipiant,  et  frischingam  (a 
Iambi  sex  valentem  denarios.  Et  si 
hire  non  accipiant,  si  volunt,  pro  his 
omnibus  duos  solidos  in  denariis.” — 
Karol,  ii.  Syn.  spud  Tolosam,  a.d.  844. 

1 Capitular,  vi.  163.  “ Clerici, 

quos  increpatio  non  emendaverit,  rer- 
beribus  coerceantur,” — rii.  302. 
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of  the  Church,  which,  if  it  gave  not  to  the  sovereign  the 
absolute  right  of  nomination,  invested  him  with  a co- 
ordinate power,  and  made  it  his  interest  if  not  his  royal 
duty  to  assert  that  power.  The  Metropolitan,  the 
Bishop,  the  Abbot,  had  now  a double  character  ; he  was 
a supreme  functionary  in  the  Church,  a beneficiary  in 
the  realm.  The  Sovereign  would  not  and  could  not 
abandon  to  popular  or  to  ecclesiastical  election  the 
nomination  to  these  important  fiefs ; Charlemagne  held 
them  in  his  own  hands,  and  disposed  of  them  according 
to  his  absolute  will. 

Charlemagne  himself  usually  promoted  men  worthy  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity ; but  his  successors,  like  the  older 
Merovingian  kings,  were  not  superior  to  the  ordinary 
motives  of  favour,  force,  passion,  or  interest;  they  were 
constantly  environed  by  greedy  and  rapacious  candi- 
dates for  Church  preferments ; helmeted  warriors  on  a 
sudden  became  mitred  prelates,  needy  adventurers 
wealthy  abbots.  Still  was  the  Church  degraded,  en- 
slaved, disqualified  for  her  own  office,  by  her  power 
and  wealth.  The  successors  of  Boniface,  and  his  mis- 
sionary clergy  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  became 
gradually,  as  they  grew  rich  and  secure,  like  the 
Merovingian  hierarchy  who  had  offended  the  austere 
virtue  of  Boniface.  The  pious  and  death-defying  men 
whom  Charlemagne  planted  in  his  new  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  with  the  opulence 
assumed  the  splendour,  princely  pride,  secular  habits,  of 
their  rival  nobles.  Even  his  son  witnessed  and  suffered 
by  the  rapid,  inevitable,  melancholy  change. 

The  parochial  clergy  were  still  appointed  by  the  elec- 
p&rochiai  tion  of  the  clergy  of  the  district,  with  the 
clergy.  assent  of  the  people;  the  Bishop  nominated 
only  in  case  a fit  person  was  not  found  by  those  with 
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whom  lay  the  ordinary  election.*-  Nor  could  he  be  re- 
moved unless  legally  convicted  of  some  offence.  Yet 
even  in  France  there  was  probably  not  as  yet  a regular, 
and  by  no  means  an  universal  division  of  parishes ; cer- 
tainly not  in  the  newly-conquered  dominions.  They 
were  either  chapels  endowed,  and  appointed  to  by  some 
wealthy  prince  or  noble  (the  chaplain  dwelt  within  the 
castle-walls,  and  officiated  to  the  immediate  retainers  or 
surrounding  vassals)  ; or  the  churches  were  served  from 
some  cathedral  or  conventual  establishment,  where  the 
clergy  either  lived  together  according  to  canonical  rule, 
or  were  members  of  the  conventual  body.  The  Bishop 
alone  had  in  general  the  title  to  the  distribution  of  the 
tithes,  one-third,  usually,  to  himself  and  his  clergy  (of 
his  clergy’s  necessities  and  his  own  he  was  the  sole,  not 
alwrays  impartial  or  liberal  judge);  one  to  the  Fabric, 
the  whole  buildings  of  the  See ; one  to  the  Poor.  Each, 
however,  in  his  narrower  sphere,  and  according  to  his 
personal  influence,  the  devotion  or  respect  of  his  people, 
had  his  sources  of  wealth ; the  gifts  and  oblations,  the 
fees,  which  w'ere  often  prohibited  but  always  prohibited 
in  vain.  The  free  gratuity  became  an  usage,  usage 
custom,  custom  right.  Where  spiritual  life  and  death 
depended  on  priestly  ministration,  that  which  love  and 
reverence  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  lure  forth 
would  be  wrung  from  fear.  Where  the  holy  image 
might  be  veiled,  the  relique  withdrawn  from  worship, 
the  miracle  unperformed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual 
ritual  services,  the  priest  might  exact  the  oblation. 


r 41  Et  primum  quidetn  ipsius  loci  inveairi  non  potent,  qui  illud  opu* 
piesbyteri,  vel  caeteii  clerici,  idoneum  coinpcteuter  peragere  possit,  tune 
sibi  rectorem  eligant;  deinde  populi  episeopus  de  suis  quem  idoneum  judi- 
qui  ad  eamdem  plebem  nspicil,  sequatur  caverit,  iuibi  constitunt.” — Hludowici, 
assensus.  Si  autem  in  ipsa  plcbe  tabs  ii.  Imp.  Convent.  Ticin.  A.D.  855. 
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Whether  from  the  higher  or  lower,  the  purer  or  more 
sordid  motive,  neither  the  land  nor  the  tithes  of  the 
Church  were  the  measure  of  the  popular  tribute. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alms  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  revenues,  those  bestowed  at  their 
instance  by  the  wealthy,  by  the  princely  or  the  vulgar 
robber  as  an  atonement  or  commutation  for  his  sins,  the 
bequests  made  on  the  death-bed  of  the  most  wicked  as 
well  as  the  most  holy,  re-distributed  a vast  amount 
of  that  fund  of  riches — if  not  wisely,  at  least  without 
stint,  without  cessation. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  by  the  deference  which  Charlemagne 
paid  to  the  clergy,  by  his  own  somewhat  ostentatious 
religion,  by  his  munificent  grants  and  donations,  above 
all  by  his  elevation  of  their  character  through  his  wise 
legislation,  however  imperfect  or  unenduring  the  success 
of  his  laws,  Charlemagne  raised  the  hierarchical  power 
far  more  than  he  depressed  it  by  submitting  it  to  his 
equal  autocracy.  There  was  no  humiliation  in  being, 
with  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom,  subject  to 
Charlemagne.  Even  if  the  Church  did  feel  some  tem- 
porary obscuration  of  her  authority,  some  slight  limita- 
tion of  her  independence,  conscious  of  her  own  strength, 
she  might  be  her  own  silent  prophet  of  her  future  eman- 
cipation and  more  than  emancipation. 

The  Council  of  Frankfort  displays  most  fully  the 
council  of  power  assumed  by  Charlemagne  over  the  Tue- 
Frankfort.  rarchy  m well  as  the  lay  nobility  of  the 
realm,  the  mingled  character,  the  all-embracing  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  legislation.  The  assembly  at  Frank- 
fort was  at  once  a Diet  or  Parliament  of  the  Realm  and 
an  ecclesiastical  Council.  It  took  cognizance  alter- 
nately of  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  and  of  matters  as 
clearly  secular.  Charlemagne  was  present  and  presided 
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in  the  Council  of  Frankfort.5  The  canons  as  well  as  the 
other  statutes  were  issued  chiefly  in  his  name.  The 
Council  was  attended  by  a great  number  of  bishops 
from  every  part  of  the  Western  Empire,  from  Italy, 
Germany,  Gaul,  Aquitaine,  some  (of  whom 
Alcuin  was  the  most  distinguished,  though 
Alcuin  was  now  chiefly  resident  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne) from  Britain.  Two  bishops,  named  Theophylact 
and  Stephen,  appeared  as  legates  from  Pope  Hadrian. 
The  powerful  Hadrian  was  still  on  the  throne,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  pontificate,  when  Charlemagne  sum- 
moned and  presided  over  this  Diet-Council. 

The  first  object  of  this  Council  was  the  suppression  of 
a new  heresy,  and  the  condemnation  of  its  authors, 
certain  Spanish  bishops.  Nestorianism,  which  had  been 
a purely  Oriental  heresy,  now  appeared  in  a new  form 
in  the  West  Two  Spanish  prelates,  Elipand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel  (whether 
to  conciliate  their  Mohammedan  masters,1  or  trained  to 
more  than  usual  subtlety  by  communication  with  Ara- 
bian writers),"  had  framed  a new  scheme,  according  to 
which,  while  they  firmly  maintained  the  co-equality  of 
the  Son  as  to  his  divine  nature,  they  asserted  that,  as  to 
his  humanity,  Christ  was  but  the  adopted  Son  of  the 
Father.  Hence  the  name  of  the  new  sect,  the  Adop- 
tians.  It  was  singular  that,  while  the  Greeks  exhausted 

* “ Praecipiente  et  prasidcnte  piis-  patimini  inter  gentes  lacrymabili 
simo  ct  gloriosissimo  domino  nostro  gemitu  condoleamus  oppressionem." 
Carolo  rege.” — Synod,  ad  Episc.  Gall.  But  his  language  almost  implies  that 
et  German.  Labbe,  1032.  Charles  he  considers  them  as  subjects  of  his 
himself  writes  : “ Congregationi  sacer-  Empire,  as  well  as  subjects  of  the 
dotum  auditor  et  arbiter  adsedi.” — Church.  Urgel,  near  the  Pyrenees, 
Car.  Mngn.  Epist.  ad  Episc.  Hisp.  was  in  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne. 

* Charlemagne  expresses  his  sym-  * According  to  Alcuin,  the  scheme 
pathy  with  the  oppression  of  Elipand  had  originated  in  certain  writers  at 
under  the  Gentiles:  “Vestram  quam  Cordova. — Alcuin,  Epist.  v.  11,5. 
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the  schools  of  rhetoric  for  distinctive  terms  applicable 
to  the  Godhead,  the  Western  form  of  the  heresy  chose 
its  phraseology  from  the  Roman  law.  This  strange 
theory  had  been  embraced  by  a great  number  of  prose- 
lytes.* Felix  of  Urgel,  a subject  of  Charlemagne,  had 
already  beeu  summoned  before  a synod  at  Ratisbon,  at 

which  presided  Charles  himself.  Felix  re- 

a.d.  752. 

canted  his  heresy,  and  swore  never  to  teach 
it  more.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  imprisoned  by  order  of 
Pope  Hadrian,  and  condemned  to  sign  and  twice  most 
solemnly  to  swear  to  his  abandonment  of  his  opinions. 
He  resumed  his  bishopric,  and  returned  to  his  errors;  he 
was  again  prosecuted,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Sara- 
cens. 

The  doctrines  of  Elipand  and  Felix  were  condemned 
as  wicked  and  impious  with  the  utmost  unanimity. 
Already  Pope  Hadrian,  in  a letter  to  the  Bishops  of 
Spain  and  Gallicia,  had  condemned  these  opinions  ; but 
the  Emperor,  not  content  with  communicating  the  una- 
nimous decision  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  of  Italy, 
of  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  with  certain  wise  and 
holy  doctors  whom  he  had  summoned  from  Britain, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  address  the  condemned  bishops  in 
his  own  name.  He  enters  into  the  theology  of  the 
question;  and  it  must  be  said  that  both  the  divinity 
and  the  mild  and  even  affectionate  tone  of  the  royal 
letter  are  much  superior  to  that  of  Pope  Hadrian  and 
of  the  Italian  bishops/ 


* S.  Leidrad  is  said  to  have  con-  I 
verted  20,000  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
laymen,  men  and  women. — Paullin. 
Epist.  ad  Episc.  Arno,  edited  by 
Mabillon.  Compare  Walch,  p.  743. 
I.eo  III.  Epist.;  Alenin,  v.  11,  7; 


other  authorities  in  Walch,  ix.  p.  752. 
Walch  wrote  a history  of  the  Adop- 
tion ists. 

r According  to  the  report  of  the 
Italian  bishops,  a letter  arrived  from 
Elipand  of  Toledo  while  Charlemagne 
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But  the  more  important  act  of  the  Council  of  Frank- 
fort was  the  rejection  of  the  Second  Council  of  Niceea, 
or,  as  it  was  inaccurately  called,  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople. To  this  Council  the  East  had  given  its  assent. 
It  had  been  sanctioned  by  Pope  Hadrian,  it  spoke  the 
opinions  of  successive  pontiffs,  it  might  be  considered  as 
the  established  law  of  Christendom.  This  law  Charle- 
magne and  his  assembly  of  feudal  prelates  scrupled  not 
to  annul  and  abrogate.  Image-worship  in  the  East  had 
gained  the  victory,  and  was  endeared  to  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  as  distinguishing  them  more  decidedly  from 
the  iconoclastic  Mohammedans  (the  Image- worshippers 
branded  Iconoclasm  as  Mohammedanism).  It  had  a 
strong  hold  on  all  the  population  of  Southern  Europe, 
as  the  land  of  the  yet  unextinguished  arts,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  new  polytheistic  Christianity,  but  it  was  far 
less  congenial  to  the  Teutonic  mind.  The  Franks  were 
at  war  with  the  Saxon  idolaters ; and  though  there  was 
no  great  similitude  between  the  rude  and  shapeless 
deities  of  the  Teutonic  forests  and  the  carved  or  painted 
saints  and  angels  of  the  existing  Christian  worship,  yet, 
though  with  the  passion  of  most  savage  nations  for 
ornament  and  splendour  the  Franks  delighted  in  the 
brilliant  decorations  of  their  churches  (Charlemagne  laid 
Italy  under  contribution  to  adorn  his  palace) ; still  their 
more  profound  spirituality  of  conception,  their  inclination 
to  the  vague,  the  mystic,  the  indefinite,  or  their  unha- 
bituated deadness  to  the  influence  of  art,  made  them 
revolt  from  that  ardent  devotion  to  images  which  pre- 


was  seated  in  his  palace  in  the  midst 
of  his  clergy.  It  was  read  aloud.  At 
its  close  the  imperial  theologian  im- 
mediately rose  from  his  throne,  and 
from  its  steps  addressed  the  meeting 
VOL.  III. 


in  a long  speech,  refuting  all  the 
doctrines  of  Elipand.  When  he  had 
ended,  he  inquired,  “ What  thmk  ye 
of  this  ? ” — Epist.  Episcop.  Ital.  apud 
Labbe,  p.  1022. 
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vailed  throughout  the  South.  Such  at  least  was  the 
disposition  of  Charlemagne  himself,  and  the  author  of 
the  Carolinian  Books. 

Constantine  Copronymus,  the  Iconoclast,  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  an  alliance  with  Pepin 

a.d.  7C7.  A 

the  Frank.  Pepin  held  a council  on  image- 
worship  at  Gentilly,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  Copro- 
nymus appeared,  it  is  not  known  for  what  ostensible 
purposes,  perhaps  to  negotiate  a matrimonial  union  be- 
tween the  courts,  but  no  doubt  with  the  view  to  detach 
Pepin  from  the  support  of  the  Italian  rebels  to  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Of  these  the  real  head  was  the  Pope, 
whose  refusal  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and  alliance 
with  the  Franks,  were  defended  on  the  plea  that  the 
Emperor  was  an  iconoclast  and  a heretic.  Pepin  pro- 
bably took  no  great  pains  to  understand  the  religious 
question  ; in  that  he  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgement  of  the  Pope ; nor  were  the  offers  of  Constan- 
tine sufficiently  tempting  to  incline  him  to  break  up  his 
Italian  policy.  Image-worship  remained  an  undecided 
question  with  the  Franks. 

But  Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of  Frankfort  pro- 
claimed their  deliberate  judgement  on  a question 
already,  it  might  seem,  decided  by  a Council  which 
aspired  to  be  thought  (Ecumenic,  and  by  the  notorious 
sanction  of  more  than  one  Pope.  The  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  overstates  the  decrees  of  Nicaea. 
It  arraigns  that  synod  as  commanding,  under  the  pain 
of  anathema,  the  same  service  and  adoration  to  be  paid 
to  the  images  as  to  the  Divine  Trinity.  This  adoration 
they  reject  with  contempt,  and  condemn  with  one  voice. 
But  the  brief  decree  of  Frankfort  must  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  deliberate  and  declared  opinions  of 
Charlemange,  as  contained  in  the  famous  Carolinian 
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Books.  These  books  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror; Charlemagne  himself  boldly  descends  into  the 
arena  of  controversy.  The  real  authorship  of  these 
books  can  never  be  known ; it  is  difficult  not  to  attri- 
bute them  to  Alcuin,  the  only  known  writer  equal  to 
the  task.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  Emperor  may 
have  called  more  than  one  counsellor  to  his  assistance 
in  this  deliberate  examination  of  an  important  question, 
but  to  Christendom  the  books  spoke  in  the  name  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor. 

Throughout  the  discussion,  Charlemagne  treads  his 
middle  path  with  firmness  and  dignity.  He  rejects, 
with  uncompromising  disdain,  all  worship  of  images ; he 
will  not  tamper,  perhaps  he  feels  or  writes  as  if  he  felt 
the  danger  of  tampering,  in  the  less  pliant  Latin,  with 
those  subtile  distinctions  of  meaning  which  the  Western 
Church  was  obliged  to  borrow,  and  without  clear  under- 
standing, from  the  finer  and  more  copious  Greek.  He 
rejects  alike  adoration,  worship,  reverence,  veneration.* 
He  will  not  admit  the  kneeling  before  them ; the  burn- 
ing of  lights  or  the  offering  of  incense ; 1 or  the  kissing  of 
a lifeless  image,  though  it  represent  the  Virgin  and  the 
Child.  Images  are  not  even  to  be  reverenced,  as  the 
saints,  as  living  men,  as  reliques,  as  the  Bible,  as 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  the  Cross,  as  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Church,  as  the  Church  itself.b  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Charlemagne  is  no  Iconoclast : he  admits  images 
and  pictures  into  churches  as  ornaments,  and,  according 
to  the  definition  of  Gregory  the  Great,  as  keeping  alive 


* Lib.  ii.  21,  23;  iii.  18;  ii.  27; 
ii.  30. 

* “ Qaod  ante  imagines  lnminaria 
concinneutur,  et  tliymiamata  ado- 


leantur.” — iv.  3 ; iv.  23. 

b Lib.  ii.  21,  24 ; iii.  25 ; ii.  30, 
27;  L 28,  29;  iii.  27;  iv.  3,  12. 
Walch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  59. 
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the  memory  of  pious  men  and  of  pious  deeds.6  The 
representatives  of  the  Pope  ventured  no  remonstrance 
either  against  the  accuracy  or  the  conclusion  of  the 
Council.  The  Carolinian  Books  were  sent  to  the  Pope 
at  Rome.  Hadrian  still  ruled : he  was  too  prudent  not 
to  dissemble  the  indignation  which  he  must  have  felt  at 
this  usurpation  of  spiritual  authority  by  the  temporal 
power,  at  least  by  this  assertion  of  independence  in  a 
Transalpine  Council,  a Council  chiefly  of  barbarian 
prelates ; or  to  betray  his  wounded  pride  at  this  quiet 
contempt  of  his  theological  arguments,  which  could 
hardly  bo  unknown  as  forming  part  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Nicene  Council,  yet  were  not  even  noticed  by  the 
A.D.195.  Imperial  controversialist.  There  is  no  per- 

Haiimu  died  x . , 

nee.  26, 796.  emptory  declaration  of  his  own  infallibility, 
no  anathema  against  the  contumacious  prelates,  no 
protest  against  the  imperial  interference.  A feeble 
answer,  still  extant,  testifies  at  once  the  authenticity  of 
the  Carolinian  Books,  the  embarrassment  of  the  Pope 
within  the  grasp  of  a more  powerful  reasoner  and  more 
learned  theologian,  his  awe  of  a superior  power.  Nor 
did  this  controversy  lead  to  any  breach  of  outward 
amity,  or  seem  to  deaden  the  inward  feelings  of  mutual 
respect  Hadrian  writes  this,  his  last  letter,  with  pro- 
found deference.  Charlemagne  shed  tears  at  the  death 
of  the  Pontiff;  and,  as  has  been  said,  showed  the 
strongest  respect  for  his  memory. 

These  theological  questions  settled  before  the  Council 
of  Frankfort,  a singular  spectacle  was  exhibited,  as 
though  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  power 


c See  the  very  curious  description 
of  Charlemagne’s  own  splendid  palaoe 
at  Ingelheim. — Ermondtis  Nigellus,  ir. 
The  whole  Scripture  history  was 


painted  on  the  walls.  There  were 
sculptures  representing  all  the  great 
events  in  profane  history.  “ Regia  nam- 
que  domus  late  persculpta  nitescit.” 
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and  dubious  clemency  of  Charlemagne.  Tassilo,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  cousin  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  been 
subdued,  deposed,  despoiled  of  his  territory,  was  intro- 
duced, humbly  to  acknowledge  his  offences  against  the 
Frankish  sovereign,  to  entreat  his  forgiveness,  to  throw 
himself  and  all  his  family  on  the  mercy  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Emperor  condescended  to  be  merciful,  but  he  kept 
possession  of  the  territory.  The  unfortunate  Tassilo  and 
all  his  family  ended  their  days  in  a monastery.  The 
Council  added  to  its  canons,  condemnatory  of  the 
Spanish  heresy  and  of  image-worship,  a third,  ratifying 
this  degradation,  spoliation,  and  life-long  imprisonment 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

Of  the  two  following  canons,  one  regulated  the  sale  of 
corn,  and  fixed  a price  beyond  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
sell  it.  The  other  related  to  the  circulation  of  the  coin, 
and  enacted  that  whoever  should  refuse  the  royal  money, 
when  of  real  silver  and  of  full  weight,  if  a free  man, 
should  pay  a fine  of  fifteen  shillings  to  the  Crown  ; if  a 
slave,  forfeit  what  he  offered  for  sale,  and  be  publicly 
flogged  on  his  naked  person. 

The  ninth  canon  decreed  that  Peter,  a Bishop,  should 
appear,  with  the  two  or  three  bishops  who  had  assisted 
at  his  consecration,  or  at  least  his  Archbishop,  as  his 
compurgators,  and  should  swear  before  God  and  the 
angels  that  he  had  not  taken  counsel  concerning  the 
death  of  the  King,  or  against  his  kingdom,  or  been 
guilty  of  any  act  of  disloyalty.d  But  as  the  Bishop 
could  not  bring  his  compurgators  into  court,  he  pro- 
posed that  his  man  should  undergo  the  ordeal,  the 
judgement  of  God ; that  himself  should  swear,  without 
touching  either  the  holy  reliques  or  the  Gospel,  to  his 

d This  conspiracy  is  alluded  to  in  Eginhard,  sub  ann,  792.  See  the  note 
of  Sirmond  in  Labbe,  p.  1066. 
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own  innocence  ; and  that  God  would  deal  with  hie  man 
according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  oath.  What 
the  ordeal  was  does  not  appear,  but  the  man  passed 
through  it  unhurt ; and  the  Bishop,  by  the  clemency  of 
the  King,  was  restored  to  his  honours. 

Other  canons,  of  a more  strictly  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, were  passed  : — I.  To  enforce  discipline  in  monas- 
teries.® ii.  On  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  iil  On 
Ordinations,  which  were  fixed  for  presbyters  to  the  age 
of  thirty.  Virgins  were  not  to  take  the  vows  before 
twenty-two.  No  one  was  to  receive  the  slave  of  another; 
no  bishop  to  ordain  a slave  without  permission  of  his 
master,  rv.  The  payment  of  tithe,  v.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  churches  by  those  who  held  the  benefices/ 
yi.  Against  the  worship  of  new  saints  without  autho- 
rity. vii.  For  the  destruction  of  trees  and  groves  sacred 

(to  pagan  deities,  vm.  Against  the  belief  that  God 
can  be  adored  only  in  three  languages ; “ there  is  no 
tongue  in  which  prayer  may  not  be  offered.”  The 
Teutonic  spirit  is  here  again  manifesting  itself.  The  last 
statute  of  the  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Em- 
peror, admitted  the  Briton  Alcuin,  on  account  of  his 
ecclesiastical  erudition,  to  all  the  honours,  and  to  be 
named  in  the  prayers  of  the  Council.® 

Such  was  the  Council  of  Frankfort*  the  first  example 
of  that  Teutonic  independence  in  which  the  clergy 
appear  as  feudal  beneficiaries  around  the  throne  of  their 
temporal  liege  lord,  with  but  remote  acknowledgment 
of  their  spiritual  sovereign,  passing  acts  not  merely 


No  abbot  was  to  blind  or  mutilate  men  ” to  have  purloined  timber,  stone, 


one  of  his  monks  for  any  crime  what- ! or  tiles,  from  the  churches,  for  his 
ever.  “Nisi  regulari  discipline  sub-  own  house,  he  was  compelled  to  restore 
jaeeant.”  , them. — xxvi. 

1 If  any  one  was  found  “ by  true  s Canon  lii. 
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without  his  direct  assent,  but  in  contravention  of  his 
declared  opinions.  Charlemagne,  not  yet  Emperor,  is 
manifestly  lord  over  the  whole  mind  of  the  West. 
Except  that  he  condescends  to  take  counsel  with  the 
prelates  instead  of  the  military  nobles,  he  asserts  the 
same  unlimited  authority  over  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
affairs.  He  is  too  powerful  for  the  Pope  not  to  be  his 
humble  and  loyal  subject.  The  Pope  might  take  refuge 
in  the  thought  that  the  assembly  at  Frankfort  was  but 
a local  synod,  and  aspired  not  to  the  dignity  of  an  (Ecu- 
menic Council ; and  to  local  or  national  synods  much 
power  had  always  been  allowed  to  regulate  the  disci- 
pline of  their  Churches,  provided  they  issued  no  canons 
which  infringed  on  the  Catholic  doctrines : yet  these 
were  statutes  for  the  whole  realm  of  Charlemagne, 
almost  commensurate  with  the  Western  Patriarchate 
the  actual  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
with  Latin  Christendom.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  advancing  far  beyond  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  its  power;  it  is  imperceptibly, 
almost  unconsciously,  trenching  on  temporal  ground. 
The  Frankfort  assembly  is  a diet  as  well  as  a synod. 
The  prelates  appear  as  the  King’s  counsellors,  not  only 
in  religious  matters,  or  on  matters  on  the  doubtful 
borders  between  religion  and  policy,  but  likewise  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire — affairs,  belonging  to  the 
internal  government  of  the  State. 

And  though  Charlemagne,  as  liege  lord  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  as  conqueror  of  kingdoms  beyond  the 
Teutonic  borders,  as  sovereign  of  almost  the  whole 
Transalpine  West,  and  afterwards  as  Emperor,  stood 
so  absolutely  alone  above  all  other  powers ; though 
the  pope  must  be  content  to  lurk  among  his  vassals ; 
yet  doubtless,  by  his  confederacy  with  the  Pope,  Charle- 
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rnagne  fixed,  even  on  more  solid  foundations,  the  papal 
power.  The  pope  as  well  as  the  hierarchy  was  mani- 
festly aggrandised  by  his  policy.  The  Frankish  alliance, 
the  dissolution  ,of  the  degrading  connexion  with  the 
East,  the  magnificent  donation,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Imperial  crown  from  the  Pope’s  hand,  the  visits  to 
Rome,  whether  to  protect  the  Pope  from  his  unruly 
subjects  or  for  devotion;  everything  tended  to  throw 
a deepening  mysterious  majesty  around  the  Pope,  the 
more  imposing  according  to  the  greater  distance  from 
which  it  was  contemplated,  the  more  sublime  from 
its  indefinite  and  boundless  pretensions.  The  Papacy 
had  yet  indeed  to  encounter  many  fierce  contentions 
from  without,  and  still  more  dangerous  foes  around, 
before  it  soared  to  the  plenitude  of  its  power  and 
influence  in  the  period  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Inno- 
cent III.  It  was  to  sink  to  its  lowest  point  of  degra- 
dation in  the  tenth  century,  before  it  emerged  again 
to  contest  the  dominion  of  the  world  with  the  Empire, 
with  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, ‘to  commit  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  in  a long  and  obstinate 
strife,  in  which  for  a time  it  was  to  gain  the  victory. 

The  brief  epoch  of  renascent  letters,  arts,  education. 
Arts  and  ict-  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  as  pre- 
Charlemagne,  mature,  as  insulated,  as  transitory,  as  the 
unity  of  his  Empire.  Alcuin,  whom  one  great  writer  h 
calls  the  intellectual  prime  minister  of  Charlemagne, 
with  all  his  fame,  his  well-merited  fame,  and  those 
-whom  another  great  writer 1 calls  the  Paladins  of  his 
literary  court,  Clement,  Angilbert,k  all  but  Eginhard, 
were  no  more  than  the  conservators  and  propagators 

h M.  Guizot.  • Mr.  Hnllam. 

k Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  of  a much  higher  cast  of  mind,  was  bred 
under  Charlemagne. 
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of  the  old  traditionary  learning,  the  Angustinian  theo- 
logy,  the  Boethian  science,  the  grammar,  the  dry  logic 
and  meagre  rhetoric,  the  Church  music,  the  astronomy, 
mostly  confined  to  the  calculation  of  Easter,  of  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium.  The  Life  of  Charlemagne 
by  Eginhard  is  unquestionably  the  best  historic  work 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Latin  language  for  cen- 
turies; but  Eginhard,  during  his  later  years,  in  his 
monastery  in  the  Odenwald,  stooped  to  be  a writer 
of  legend.™  Perhaps  the  Carolinian  books  are  the  most 
remarkable  writings  of  the  time.  It  might  seem  as  if 
Latin  literature,  as  it  had  almost  expired  in  its  ori- 
ginality among  the  great  lawyers,  so  it  revived  in 
jurisprudence.  Even  the  schools  which  Charlemagne 
established,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  found,  on  a wide 
and  general  scale,11  had  hardly  a famous  teacher,  and 
must  await  some  time  before  they  could  have  their 
Erigena,  still  later  their  Anselm,  their  Abelard,  with 


“ The  History  of  the  Translation 
of  the  reliques  of  S.  Marcellinus  and 
S.  Peter  Martyr,*  and  their  miracles, 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
of  this  extraordinary  age,  written,  as 
it  was,  by  a statesman  and  counsellor 
of  two  emperors.  Two  clerks,  ser- 
vants of  Abbot  Eginhard  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  Mddard  in  Soissons,  are 
sent  to  Rome  to  steal  reliques.  They 
make  a burglarious  entry  by  night 
into  a tomb  (such  sacrilege  was  a 
capital  crime),  carry  off  the  two  saints, 
with  difficulty  convey  the  holy  plunder 
out  of  Rome  and  through  Italy  (some 
of  the  party  pilfering  a limb  or  two 
on  the  way).  Einhard  is  not  merely 


the  shameless  receiver  of  these  stolen 
treasures ; there  is  no  bound  to  his 
pious  and  public  exultation.  The 
saints  are  fully  consentient,  rejoice  in 
their  sulxluction  from  their  inglorious 
repose ; their  restless  activity  reveals 
itself  in  perpetual  visions,  till  they  are 
settled  to  their  mind  in  their  chosen 
shrines.  A hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  miracles  follow;  wrought  in  all 
quarters,  even  in  the  imperial  palace. 
It  might  almost  seem  surprising  that 
there  should  be  a blind,  lame,  para- 
lytic, or  dtemoniac  person  left  in  the 
land. 

* See  the  schools  in  Hallam,  ii. 
p.  478. 


* An  exorcist  martyred  at  Rome.  The  martyrdom  is  related  in  a curious  trochaic 
poem,  not  without  spirit  and  vigour,  ascribed  also  to  Kginliard.— Kginhardl  Opera,  by 
M.  Teulet.  Soc.  Hist,  de  France. 
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his  antagonists  and  followers.  What  that  Teutonic 
poetry  was  which  Charlemagne  cherished  with  Ger- 
man reverence,  it  is  vain  to  inquire : whether  tribal 
Frankish  songs,  or  the  groundwork  of  those  natioual 
poems  which,  having  passed  through  the  Latin  verse  of 
the  monks,0  came  forth  at  length  as  the  Nibelungen 
and  the  Heldenbuch. 

° Sec  the  poem  De  Expeditione  Attihe. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Louis  the  Pious. 


The  unity  of  the  Empire,  so  favourable  to  the  unity 
of  Christendom,  ceased  not  at  the  death  of  JaiL  K 
Charlemagne,  it  lasted  during  some  years  of  AJ>-814- 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  But  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
as  it  depended  not  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
sovereign,  remained  undissevered.  In  the  contests 
among  Charlemagne’s  descendants  the  Pope  mingles 
with  his  full  unbroken  authority;  while  the  strife 
among  the  military  feudatories  of  the  Empire  only 
weakens,  or  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
power.  The  influence  of  the  great  Transalpine  pre- 
lates, so  often  on  different  sides  in  the  strife,  aggrandises 
that  of  the  Pope,  whom  each  party  was  eager,  at  any 
sacrifice,  to  obtain  as  an  ally.  Already  the  Papal 
Legates,  before  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  L,  begin  to 
appear,  and  to  conduct  themselves  with  arrogance  which 
implies  conscious  power.  The  awful  menace  of  excom- 
munication is  employed  to  restrain  sovereign  princes. 
The  Emperor  for  a time  still  holds  his  supremacy. 
Rome  is,  in  a certain  sense,  an  imperial  city.  The 
Pope  is  not  considered  duly  elected  without  the  Em- 
peror’s approbation;  the  successor  of  Leo  III.  throws 
the  blame  of  his  hasty  consecration  on  the  clergy  and 
people.  But,  first  the  separation  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
from  the  Empire,  and  afterwards  the  feebleness,  or  the 
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distance,  or  the  pre-occupation  of  the  Emperor,  allows 
this  usage  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

Yet,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  indeed  much 
later,  in  the  highest  days  of  the  Papacy,  the  limited  and 
contested  power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  strongly  contrasts 
with  his  boundless  pretensions  and  vast  authority  in 
remoter  regions.  The  Pope  and  the  Bishop  of  Home 
might  appear  distinct  persons.  Already  that  turbulence 
of  the  Homan  people,  which  afterwards,  either  in  obedi- 
ence to,  or  in  fierce  strife  with,  the  lawless  petty  sove- 
reigns of  Romagna,  degraded  the  Papacy  to  its  lowest 
state,  had  broken  out,  and  was  constantly  breaking  out, 
unless  repressed  by  some  strong  friendly  arm,  or  over- 
awed by  a pontiff  of  extraordinary  vigour  or  sanctity. 
The  life  of  the  Pope,  in  these  tumults,  was  not  secure. 
While  mighty  monarchs  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe 
were  trembling  at  his  word,  he  was  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  a lawless  rabble.  The  Romans  still  aspired  to  main- 
tain their  nationality.  It  was  rare  at  that  time  for  any 
one  but  a bora  Roman  to  attain  the  Papacy;®  and  no 
doubt  at  each  promotion  there  would  be  bitter  disap- 
pointment among  rival  prelates  and  conflicting  interests. 
It  was  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Pope ; 
it  arrayed  sometimes  a powerful  party  on  his  side,  some- 
times condensed  a powerful  host  against  him.  Though 
the  Romans  had  been  overawed  by  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  joined,  it  might 
seem,  cordially  in  their  acclamations  at  his  assumption 
of  the  Empire  (which  still  implied  dominion  over 
Rome),  yet  the  Franks,  the  Transalpines,  were  foreigners 
and  barbarians.  The  Pope  was  constantly  compelled  by 


* Of  nearly  fifty  Popes,  from  Hadrian 
to  Gregory  V.  (a  German  created  by 
Otho  the  Great),  there  appears  one  Tus- 


can (Martin  or  Marinus),  and  three  or 
four  of  doubtful  origin  : every  one  of  the 
rest  is  described  as  “ patria  Itomanus," 
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Roman  turbulence  to  recur  to  his  imperial  protector 
(among  whose  titles  and  offices  was  Defender  of  the 
Church  of  Rome) ; yet  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
while  it  flattered,  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Romans : 
if  it  gratified  one  faction,  embittered  the  hatred  of  the 
others. 

Leo  III.  must  have  been  among  the  most  munificent 
and  splendid  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Charlemagne  had 
made  sumptuous  and  imperial  offerings  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Peter.  His  donation  seems  to  have  endowed  the 
Pope  with  enormous  wealth.  Long  pages  in  Leo’s  Life 
are  filled  with  his  gifts  to  every  church  in  Rome — to 
many  in  the  Papal  territories.  Buildings  were  lined 
with  marble  and  mosaic : there  were  images  of  gold  and 
silver  of  great  weight  and  costly  workmanship  (a  silent 
but  significant  protest  against  the  Council  of  Frank- 
fort), priestly  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  and  set  with 
precious  stones ; censers  and  vessels  of  gold,  columns  of 
silver.  The  magnificence  of  the  Roman  churches  must 
have  rivalled  or  surpassed  the  most  splendid  days  of  the 
later  republic,  and  the  most  ostentatious  of  the  Csesars.b 

Leo,  like  other  prodigal  sovereigns,  may  have  exacted 
the  large  revenues,  which  he  spent  with  such  profusion, 
with  hardness,  which  might  be  branded  as  avarice ; 
and  hence  the  Pope,  who  was  thus  gorgeously  adorning 
the  city  and  all  his  dominions  with  noble  buildings,  and 
decorating  the  churches  with  unexampled  splendour, 
was  still  in  perpetual  danger  from  popular  insurrection. 
Even  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Leo  was  hardly 


k Anastasius  in  Vit.  Leo  expended 
1320  pounds  of  gold  (pounds  weight?) 
and  24,000  of  silver  on  the  chnrches 
in  Rome.  Thirty-five  pages  of  this 
faithful  chronicler  of  the  wealth  and 


expenditure  of  the  Komnn  See  are 
devoted  to  the  details.  — Compare 
Kllendorf,  Die  Knrolinger  und  die 
Hieiarchie  ihrer  Zeit,  li.  p.  65. 
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safe  in  Rome.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  the  Em- 
neathof  peror,  the  embers  of  the  old  hostility  broke 
Charlemagne.  ouj-  agajn  into  a flame  ; and  the  Pope  held  his 

throne  only  through  the  awe  of  the  imperial  power,  at 
the  will  of  Charlemagne’s  successor,  Louis  the  Pious. 

There  was  a manifest  conflict,  during  his  later  years, 
in  the  court,  in  the  councils,  in  the  mind  of  Charle- 
magne, between  the  King  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  West;  between  the  dissociating,  inde- 
pendent Teutonic  principle,  and  the  Roman  principle 
of  one  code,  one  dominion,  one  sovereign.  The  Church, 
though  Teutonic  in  descent,  was  Roman  in  the  senti- 
ment of  unity.  The  great  churchmen  were  mostly 
against  the  division  of  the  Empire.  The  Empire  was 
still  one  and  supreme.  The  vigorous  impulse  given  to 
the  monarchical  authority  by  its  founder  maintained  for 
a few  years  the  majesty  of  his  son’s  throne.  That  unity 
had  been  threatened  by  the  proclaimed  divi- 
sion of  the  realm  between  the  sons  of  Charle- 
magne. The  old  Teutonic  usage  of  equal  distribution 
seemed  doomed  to  prevail  over  the  august  unity  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  What  may  appear  more  extraordinary, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  the  inferior  appanage : it  car- 
ried not  with  it  the  Empire,  which  was  still  to  retain  a 
certain  supremacy  ; that  was  reserved  for  the  Teutonic 
sovereign.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  were  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  Charlemagne 
still  held  by  the  right  of  conquest.  It  was  bestowed  on 
Pepin ; after  his  death  intrusted  to  Bernhard,  Pepin’s 
illegitimate  but  only  son.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed. 
The  two  elder  sons  of  Charlemagne  died  without  issue ; 

Louis  the  third  son  was  summoned  from  his 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  solemnly  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  successor  to  the  whole  Empire. 


A.D.  806. 


April,  813. 
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Louis, c — his  name  of  Pious  bespeaks  the  man, — thus 
the  heir  of  Charlemagne,  had  inherited  the  religion  of 
his  father.  But  in  his  gentler  and  less  resolute  character 
that  religion  wrought  with  an  abasing  and  enfeebling 
rather  than  ennobling  influence.  As  King  of  Aquitaine 
Louis  had  been  distinguished  for  some  valour,  activity, 
and  conduct  in  war  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain ; d 
but  far  more  for  his  munificence  to  the  churches  and 
convents  of  his  kingdom.  The  more  rigid  clergy  had 
looked  forward  with  eager  hope  to  the  sole  dominion  of 
the  pious  king;  the  statesmen  among  them  had  con- 
curred in  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  the  Empire ; 
yet  Louis  would  himself  have  chosen  as  his  example  his 
ancestor  Carloman,  who  retired  from  the  world  into  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  rather  than  his  father,  the 
lord  and  conqueror  of  so  many  realms.  It  required  the 
authority  of  Charlemagne,  not  unsupported,  even  by 
the  most  austere  of  the  clergy,  the  admirers  of  his  piety, 
to  prevent  him  from  turning  monk.e 

Yet,  on  his  accession,  the  religion  of  Louis  might 
seem  to  display  itself  in  its  strength  rather  than  in  its 
weakness.  The  licence  of  his  father’s  court  shrank 
away  from  the  sight  of  the  holy  sovereign.  The  concu- 


« Ermoldus  gives  the  German  de- 
rivation of  the  name  Louis  (Hludwig) : 
“ Nempe  sonat  Hluto  prreclarum,  [ 
Wigch  quoque  Mars  est.”  — Apud 
Pcrtz,  ii.  p.  468. 

d The  panegyrist  of  Louis,  the  poet 
Ermondus  Nigellus,  asserts  his  vigorous 
administration  of  Aquitaine.  He  de- 
scribes at  full  length  the  siege  of ; 
Barcelona,  giving  probably  a much 1 
larger  share  of  glory  than  his  due  to  ! 
Louis.  For  his  general  character  see 
Tliegan.  c.  six.  Louis  understood 


Greek ; spoke  Latin  as  his  vernacular 
tongue.  On  the  youth  of  Louis  see 
the  excellent  work  of  Funck,  “ Ludwig 
der  Fromme.”  Sir  F.  Palgrave  highly 
colours  the  character  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Louis.  Louis  the  Pious 
renounced  the  Pagan  (Teutonic?) 
poetry  which  he  was  aocustomed  to 
repeat  in  his  youth. — Thegan.  p.  19. 

• Louis  was  a serious  man.  When 
at  the  banquet  the  jonglers  and  mimes 
made  the  whole  board  burst  out  into 
laughter,  Louis  was  never  seen  to  smile. 
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bines  of  the  late  Emperor,  even  his  daughters  and  their 
paramours,  disappeared  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
palace.  Louis  stood  forward  the  reformer,  not  the  slave 
of  the  clergy.  To  outward  appearance,  like  Charle- 
magne, he  was  the  Pope,  or  rather  the  Caliph  of  his 
realm.  He  condescended  to  sit  in  council  with  his 
bishops,  but  he  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  council ; 
his  commissioners  were  still  bearers  of  unresisted  com- 
mands to  ecclesiastical  as  to  temporal  princes.  Yet  the 
discerning  eye  might  detect  the  coming  change.  The 
ascendancy  is  passing  from  the  Emperor  to  the  bishops. 
It  is  singular,  too,  that  the  nobles  almost  disappear  ; in 
each  transaction,  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the 
bishops  advance  into  more  distinct  prominence,  the 
nobles  recede  into  obscurity.  The  great  ecclesiastics, 
too,  are  now  almost  all  of  Teutonic  race.  The  effete 
and  dissolute  Roman  hierarchy  has  died  away.  German 
ambition  seizes  the  high  places  in  the  Church ; German 
force  animates  their  counsels.  The  great  prelates, 
Ebbo  of  Rheiins,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Theodolf  of  Or- 
leans, are  manifestly  of  Teutonic  descent.  Benedict  of 
Aniane  is  the  assumed  name  of  Witiza,  son  of  the 
Gothic  Count  of  Magelone  ; Benedict,  the  most  rigorous 
of  ascetics,  who  stooped  to  the  name,  but  thought  the 
rule  of  the  elder  Benedict  of  N ursia  far  below  monastic 
perfection.  The  bastard  descendants  of  Charles  Martel 
appear,  two  of  them  even  now,  not  as  kings  or  nobles, 
but  as  abbots  or  monks ; compelled,  perhaps,  to  shroud 
themselves  from  the  jealousy  of  the  legitimate  race  by 
this  disqualification  for  temporal  rule,  only  to  exercise 
a more  powerful  influence  through  their  sacred  cha- 
racter/ Adalhard,  Wala,  Bemarius,  were  the  sons  of 

f Funck,  p.  42.  He  observes  fur-  Hof,  die  Buhlen  seiner  Tochter,  denen 
ther : “ Die  lustigen  Gesellen  an  Karls  Ludwig  mit  seiner  Heiligkeit,  lacher- 
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Bernhard,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  Martel.  Adal- 
hard,  Abbot  of  Corvey,  and  Bernarius,  were  already 
monks : the  Count  Wala  was  amongst  the  most  honoured 
counsellors  of  Charlemagne.  The  nomination  of  Louis 
to  the  sole  empire  had  not  been  unopposed.  Count 
Wala,  some  of  the  higher  prelates,  Theodolf  of  Orleans, 
no  doubt  Wala’s  own  brothers  Adalhard  and  Bernarius, 
would  have  preferred,  and  were  known  or  suspected  to 
have  pressed  upon  the  Emperor  the  young  Bernhard, 
the  son  whom  Charlemagne  had  legitimated,  or  might 
have  legitimated,  of  the  elder  Pepin,  rather  than  the 
monk-King  of  Aquitaine.  Wala  indeed  had  hastened, 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  to  pay  his  earliest 
homage  at  Orleans  to  Louis.  He  thought  it  more  safe, 
however,  to  shave  his  imperilled  head,  and  become  a 
monk.  The  whole  family  was  proscribed.  Adalhard 
was  banished  to  the  island  of  Noirmoutiers ; Bernarius 
to  Lerins ; Theodrada  and  Gundrada  the  sisters,  Gun- 
drada,  who  alone  had  preserved  her  chastity 
in  the  licentious  court  pf  Charlemagne,  were 
ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  court.® 

A diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  among  the  earliest 
acts  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Prom  tin’s  council  commis- 
sioners were  despatched  throughout  the  empire  to  re- 
ceive complaints  and  to  redress  all  acts  of  oppression.'1 
Multitudes  were  found  who  had  been  unrighteously 
despoiled  of  their  property  or  liberty  by  the  counts  or 


lich  war,  konnten  natiirlich  den 
Bibelleser  nnd  Psalmsinger  nicht  an 
die  Stelle  Karls  wiinschcn."  Politics 
make  strange  coalitions ! 

t “ Qua;  inter  venereos  palatii  ardores 
et  juvenum  venustates,  etiam  inter 
deliciarum  mulcentia,  et  inter  omnis 
libidinis  blandimenta,  sola  meruit  (ut 
VOL.  Ill 


credimus)  reportare  pudicitise  pal- 
mam.” — Vit.  Adalh.  apnd  Pertz,  ft. 
p.  527.  Theodrada  had  been  married  ; 
as  a widow,  could  only  claim  the 
secondary  praise  of  unblemished  vir- 
tue. 

11  See  the  Constitutio,  Bouquet,  vi. 
p.  410. 
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other  powerful  nobles.  The  higher  clergy  were  not 
exempted  from  this  inquest,  nor  the  monasteries.  In 
how  many  stern  and  vindictive  hearts  did  this  inquest 
sow  the  baleful  seed  of  dissatisfaction  ! 

The  Emperor  is  not  only  the  supreme  justiciary  in 
his  Gallic  and  German  realm;  it  is  his  unquestioned 
right,  it  is  his  duty,  to  decide  between  the  Pope  and 
his  rebellious  subjects — on  the  claims  of  Popes  to  their 
throne.  Leo  III.  had  apparently  bestowed  the  imperial 
crown  on  Charlemagne,  had  re-created  the  Western 
Empire;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
judicial  award  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  again  a suppliant 
to  Louis  for  aid  against  the  Romans,  and  must  submit 
to  his  haughty  justice.  Whether,  as  suggested,  the 
prodigality  of  Leo  had  led  to  intolerable  exactions — 
whether  he  had  tyrannically  exercised  his  power,  or  the 
turbulent  Romans  would  bear  no  control — (these  ani- 
mosities must  have  had  a deeper  root  than  the  disap- 
pointed ambition  of  Pope  Hadrian’s  nephews) — a con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  depose  Pope  Leo,  and  to  put  him 
to  death.  Leo  attempted  to  suppress  the  tumults  with 
unwonted  rigour : he  seized  and  publicly  executed  the 
heads  of  the  adverse  faction.1  The  city  burst  out  in 
rebellion.  Rome  became  a scene  of  plunder,  carnage, 
and  conflagration.  Intelligence  was  rapidly  conveyed 
to  the  court  of  Louis.  King  Bernhard,  who  had  been 
among  the  first  to  render  his  allegiance  to  his  uncle  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  been  confirmed  in  the  government 
of  Italy.  He  was  commanded  to  interpose,  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Emperor.  Bernhard  fell  ill  at  Rome,  but 
sent  a report  by  the  imperial  officer,  the  Count  Gerhard, 
to  the  sovereign.  With  him  went  a humble  mission 


1 A.D.  816,  Epnhard,  sub  ann. 
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from  the  Pope,  to  deprecate  the  displeasure  of  that 
sovereign,  expressed  at  the  haste  and  cruelty  of  his 
executions,  and  to  answer  the  charge  made  against  him 
by  the  adverse  faction.  No  sooner  had  King  Bernhard 
withdrawn  from  Borne  than,  on  the  illness  of  Leo,  a 
new  insurrection  broke  out.  The  Bomans  sallied  forth, 
plundered  and  burned  the  farms  on  the  Pope’s  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were  only  compelled  to 
peace  by  the  armed  interference  of  the  Duke  of 
Spoleto. 

The  death  of  Leo,  and,  it  should  seem,  the  unpopular 
election  of  his  successor,  Stephen  IV.,  exas- 

11  i n i n 1 Juno  12,  816. 

perated  rather  than  allayed  the  tumults. 

Stephen’s  first  acts  were  to  make  the  Bomans  swear 
fealty  to  the  Emperor  Louis ; k to  despatch  a mission, 
excusing,  on  account  of  the  popular  tumults, 
his  consecration  without  the  approbation  of 
the  Emperor,  or  the  presence  of  his  legates.™  In  the 
third  month  of  his  pontificate  Stephen  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge,  or  seek  protection,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor,  against  his  intractable  subjects.11  He  was 


k Thegnn.,  Vit.  Hludovici,  ii.  594. 

“ “ Missis  interim  duobus  legatis, 
qui.  quasi  pro  su&  consecratione  impe- 
ratori  suggerereut.’’ — Eginhard.  ann. 
816. 

“ The  poet  disguises  the  flight  of 
Stephen ; he  comes  to  liheims  at  the 
invitation  of  Louis: — 

“ Turn  jubet  acciri  Romans  ab  sedo  patro- 
nnm.” 

The  interview  is  described  in  his  most 
florid  style.  He  makes  the  Pope 
draw  a comparison  between  his  visit 
and  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon  : — 

“Rex  tamen  ante  sagax  flex  a to  poplite 
adorat 


Terque  quaterque,  Del  slve  in  honore 
Tetri, 

Susciplt  bunc  supplex  Stephanas,  mani- 
busque  sacratls 

Sublevat  e terra,  basiat  ora  llbens. 
Nunc  oculos,  nunc  ora,  caput,  nunc  pec- 
tora,  colla, 

Basiat  altcrutri  Rexque  soccrque 
plus."— 11.  221. 

All  accounts  agree  in  the  festivities. 
The  poet  says — 

“Pocula  deusa  volant,  tangttque  volcntia 

Bacch..s  Corda." — li.  227. 

The  pious  king  was  not  averse  to 
wine.  Funck  erroneously  ascribes 
Stephen’s  journey  in  the  flist  instance 
to  the  Pope’s  desire  of  crowning  the 
Emperor. 
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received  in  llheims  with  splendid  courtesy,  and  with 
his  own  hand  crowned  the  Emperor.  Thus  the  fugitive 
from  his  own  city  aspires  to  ratify  the  will  of  Charle- 
magne, the  choice  of  the  whole  empire,  the  hereditary 
right  of  Louis  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  world.  In 
Rome  the  awe  of  Louis  commanded  at  least  some  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  conflict,  and  a general  amnesty. 
Stephen  returned  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  those  who 
had  been  the  most  daring  and  obstinate  rebels  against 
his  predecessor  Leo  and  the  Church.0  Stephen  died 
soon  after  his  return  to  Rome. 

On  his  death  Paschal  I.  was  chosen  by  the  impatient 
jan.  24, 817.  clergy  and  people,  and  compelled  to  assume 
ch«i  i.  the  Pontificate  without  the  Imperial  sanction. 
But  Paschal  was  too  prudent  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Romans  in  this  premature  assertion  of  their 
independence;  he  sent  a deprecatory  embassy  across 
the  Alps,  throwing  the  blame  on  the  disloyal  precipi- 
tancy of  the  people.  The  Romans  received  a grave 
admonition  not  again  to  offend  against  the  majesty  of 
the  Empire. 

Louis  the  Pious  held  his  plenary  Court  a second  time 
wet  at  Aix-  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  four  great  acts  of 
July, a.d.8it.  this  Council  were  among  the  boldest  and  most 
comprehensive  ever  submitted  to  a great  national 
assembly.  The  Emperor  was  still  in  theory  the  sole 
legislator : not  only  were  the  secret  suggestions,  but  the 
initiatory  motions  in  the  Council,  from  the  supreme 
power.  It  might  seem,  that  in  the  three  acts  which 
regarded  the  hierarchy,  the  Emperor  legislated  for  the 
Church ; but  it  was  in  truth  the  Church  legislating  for 

* “ Qui  i'lic  captivitate  tenebantur,  propter  scelein  et  iniquitates  suns  quas  in 
sanctam  Ecclesiam  Romanam  et  ergn  doininum  Leonem  I’apnra  gessenuit.” — 
Anastas,  in  Vit. 
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herself  through  the  Emperor.  It  was  Teutonised  Latin 
Christianity  organising  the  whole  trans-Alpine  Church 
with  no  regard  to  the  Western  Pontiff.  The  vast  re- 
forms comprehended  at  once  the  whole  clergy  and  the 
monasteries.  It  was  the  completion,  ratification,  ex- 
tension of  Charlemagne’s  scheme,  a scheme  by  its  want 
of  success  or  universality  still  waiting  its  consummation. 
Chrodogang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  another  Teuton, 

ii  , ° , i r ,,  . . _ Cburcb  laws. 

had,  under  the  last  Merovingians  and  Pepin, 
aspired  to  bring  the  clergy  to  live  together  under  the 
canonical  discipline.  Charlemagne  had  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  to  this  plan.  Now  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  are  invested  in  autocratic  power  to  extend, 
if  not  absolutely  to  enforce  this  rigorous  mode  of  life  on 
all  the  Priesthood.15  The  sumptuary  laws  were  universal, 
minute ; the  prohibition  to  bear  arms ; the  proscription 
of  their  worldly  pomp,  of  their  belts  studded  with  gold 
and  precious  stones ; their  brilliant  and  fine  apparel ; 
their  gilded  spurs.  But  if  they  are  stripped  of  their 
pomp  it  is  only  to  increase  immeasurably  their  power. 
If  the  sacerdotal  army  is  to  be  arrayed  under  more 
rigid  order  and  under  more  absolute  command,  it  is 
only  that  it  may  be  more  efficient.  Church  property 
is  strictly  inviolable.  II.  The  monasteries  (which  it 
might  have  seemed  the  sole  object  of  Louis,  since  his 
accession,  to  endow  with  ampler  wealth)'1  aro  submitted 


P Wala,  the  exile!  counsellor  of 
Charlemagne,  hereafter  to  succeed  to 
the  influence  of  Benedict  of  Aniane, 
held  the  same  ecclesiastical  notions  as 
to  the  rigoious  subordination  of  monks 
and  clergy  to  rule.  He  denounces 
even  the  court  chaplains : “ Quorum 
itaque  vita  neque  sub  regula  est 
monachorum,  neque  sub  episcopo 
militat  canonich,  prsescrtim  cum  nulla 


alia  tirocinia  sint  ecclesiarum,  quam 
sub  his  duobus  ordiuibus,”  et  seqq. — 
V'ita  Walffi,  Pertz,  ii.  560. 

a la  the  liegcstn,  during  the  first 
years  of  Louis,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
out  the  public  acts,  among  the  long 
succession  of  grants  to  churches  and 
monasteries.  — Boehmer,  Regesta, 
Frankfort,  1833. 
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to  the  iron  rule  of  Benedict  of  Aniane.  III.  This 
hierarchy,  so  reformed,  so  reinvigorated,  aspires  to 
sever  itself  entirely  from  the  state.  A special  Capitular 
asserted  their  full  and  independent  rights.  The  election 
of  Bishops  was  to  be  in  the  clergy  and  the  commonalty ; 
that  of  the  abbots  in  the  brotherhood  of  monks.  The 
Crown,  the  nobles,  surrendered  or  were  excluded  from 
all  interposition.  The  right  of  patronage,  even  in  nobles 
who  built  churches  on  their  own  domain,  was  limited  to 
the  nomination ; once  instituted,  only  the  Bishop  could 
depose  or  expel  the  priests.  The  whole  property  of 
the  Church  was  under  their  indefeasible,  irresponsible 
administration.  The  Teutonic  aristocracy  of  the  Church 
maintained  its  lofty  tone.  No  unfree  man  could  be 
admitted  to  holy  orders ; if  he  stole  into  orders,  might 
bo  degraded  and  restored  to  his  lord.  If  the  Bishop 
would  ordain  a slave,  he  must  be  first  emancipated 
before  the  whole  Church  and  the  people.  Yet  were 
there  provisions  to  limit  abuses  as  well  as  to  increase 
power.  The  three-fold  division  of  the  Church  revenues 
is  enacted,  two-thirds  to  the  poor,  one  to  the  monks 
and  clergy.  The  clergy  are  prohibited  from  receiving 
donations  or  bequests  to  the  wrong  of  near  relations. 
None  were  to  be  received  into  monasteries  in  order  to 
obtain  their  property.  Church  treasures  might  on  one 
account  only  be  pawned — the  redemption  of  captives. 
Youths  of  either  sex  were  not  to  be  persuaded  to  receive 
the  tonsure  or  take  the  veil  without  consent  of  their 
parents.  All  these  laws  are  enacted  by  the  Emperor 
in  council  for  the  whole  empire,  almost  tantamount  to 
Latin  Christendom ; of  approbation,  ratification,  con- 
firmation by  the  Pope,  not  one  word ! 

The  Council  Diet  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  having  thus 
legislated  for  the  Church,  contemplated  the  dangers 
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of  the  State.  The  accidental  fall  of  a gallery  had  en- 
dangered the  life  of  the  Emperor ; he  was  Succfssl0n  to 
seriously  hurt.  What,  the  wiser  men  bethought  tbc  cmpire- 
them,  or  had  long  before  thought,  were  the  Emperor 
thus  suddenly  cut  off,  had  been  the  fate  of  the  Empire  ? 
They  clearly  foresaw  the  danger  of  the  old  Teutonic 
principle,  which  had  been  threatened  even  under 
Charlemagne — equal  division  among  the  three  sons  of 
Louis.  The  mother  of  these  three  sons,  as  well  as  their 
closer  adherents,  might  look  with  profound  solicitude  at 
the  rivalry  of  Bernhard,  son  of  Pepin,  whom  some  of 
the  most  powerful  had  in  their  hearts,  probably  in  their 
counsels,  designated  as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Council  must  not  separate  without  regulating  the 
succession  of  the  Empire.  His  counsellors  urged  this 
upon  Louis.  “ I love  my  sons  with  equal  affection ; 
but  I must  not  sacrifice  the  unity  of  the  Empire  to  my 
love.”  He  laid  this  question  before  the  Council, — “ Is 
it  right  to  delay  a measure  on  which  depends  the 
welfare  of  the  state  ? ” “ That,”  was  the  universal 

acclamation,  “which  is  necessary  or  profitable  brooks 
no  delay.”  But  such  determination  must  be  made  with 
due  solemnity.  A fast  of  three  days,  prayer  for  divine 
grace,  is  ordered  by  the  pious  Emperor.  After  these 
three  days  the  decree  was  promulgated.  It  proclaimed 
the  great  principle  of  primogeniture.  The  whole  em- 
pire fell  in  its  undivided  sovereignty,  at  the  death  of 
Louis,  to  his  eldest  son,  Lothair.  Two  royal  appanages 
were  assigned,  with  the  title  of  King,  to  Pepin  II., 
Aquitaine,  the  Basque  Provinces,  the  March  of  Tou- 
louse, four  Countships  in  Septimania  and  Burgundy : 
to  Louis,  the  third  son,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Carinthia, 
the  Slavian  and  Avarian  provinces  subject  to  the  Franks. 
But  the  younger  sons  were  every  year  to  pay  homage 
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and  offer  gifts  to  the  Emperor.  Without  his  consent 
they  could  not  malic  war  or  peace,  send  envoys  to 
foreign  lands,  or  contract  marriage.  If  either  died 
without  heirs,  his  appanage  fell  back  to  the  Empire. 
If  he  should  leave  more  sons  than  one,  the  people  were 
to  choose  one  for  their  king,  the  Emperor  to  confirm 
the  election.  If  one  of  the  younger  brothers  should 
take  arms  against  the  Emperor,  he  was  to  be  admon- 
ished ; if  contumacious,  deposed. 

This  decree  was  fatal  to  Bernhard,  the  son,  by  a 
nemhard  concubine  of  Pepin/  who  still  held,  by  the 
king  m uaiy.  nnrevoked  grant  of  Charlemagne,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  He  alone  was  not  summoned,  had  no 
place,  in  the  great  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the 
decree  there  was  a total,  inauspicious,  significant  silence 
as  to  his  name.  And  this  was  the  return  for  the  early 
and  ready  allegiance  which  he  had  sworn  to  Louis,  his 
fidelity  in  the  affairs  of  Rome.  Bernhard  had  nothing 
left  but  the  energy  of  despair.  Italy,  weary  and  indig- 
nant, seemed  ready  to  cast  off  the  trans-Alpine  yoke. 
The  Lombards  may  have  aspired  to  restore  their  ruined 
kingdom.  Two  great  Bishops,  Anselm  of  Milan,  Wnlf- 
hold  of  Cremona,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  tendered  him 
their  allegiance,  as  their  independent  sovereign.  The 
cities  and  people  as  far  as  the  Po  were  ready  or  were 
compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  Pope  Paschal 
was  believed  at  least  not  unfriendly  to  the  ambitious 
views  of  Bernhard.  He  was  not  without  powerful  par- 
tisans beyond  the  Alps.  Theodulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
was  still  faithful  to  his  cause.  Wala  and  his  brothers 
were  at  least  suspected  of  the  same  treasonable  inclina- 


» Funck  observes  that  illegitimate  is  an  unknown  word ; the  term  is 
usually  ex  ancill&. 
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tions  ; the  three  were  placed,  each  in  his  convent,  under 
more  rigid  care. 

But  Louis  taised  an  overpowering  force ; the  Lom- 
bards were  not  united.  The  Count  of  Brescia,  Defeat  and 
the  Bishop  Rathald  of  Yerona,  retired  across  Bernhard, 
the  Alps  to  the  Emperor.  The  powerful  dukes  of 
Friuli  and  Spoleto  adhered  to  the  Imperial  cause. 
Bernhard  had  nothing  left  but  submission.  He  passed 
the  Alps,  and  threw  himself  at  his  uncle’s  feet  at 
Chalons  on  the  Saone.8  The  mild  Louis  interposed  to 
mitigate  the  capital  sentence  pronounced  against  the 
rebel  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His  sterner  counsellors,  it  is  said  the  implacable  Her- 
mingard,  insisted  that  Bernhard  should  be  incapacitated 
for  future  acts  of  ambition  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  The 
punishment  was  so  cruelly  or  unskilfully  executed,  that 
he  died  of  exhaustion,  or  of  a broken  heart. 

Some  of  the  rebellious  leaders  suffered  the 
same  penalty:  one  died  like  Bernhard.  The  traitor 
Bishops,  Orleans,  Milan,  Cremona,  were  shut  up  in 
monasteries.  Now,  too,  were  the  three  natural  sons  of 
Charlemagne,  Drogo,  Hugh,  and  Thierry,  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  tonsure.  Louis  had  sworn  to  be  their 
guardian  ; the  pious  Emperor  forced  them  to  perpetual 
holy  imprisonment. 

Lothair,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis,  now  crowned,  by  the 
sole  authority  of  Louis,  King  of  Italy,  assumed  Lothair  king 
the  dominion  of  the  Peninsula.  But  the  tar-  01  luUy- 
bulent  state  of  the  whole  country  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Germany,  and  to  demand  succour  in  men  and 


* Funck  asserts  that  the  Empress  Hermingarrl  decoyed  him  over  the  Alps, 
with  promise  of  full  pardon.  I do  not  think  that  his  authorities  bear  him  out. 
— p.  65,  and  note. 
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arms  from  his  father.  Rome  was  not  behind  the  rest, 
as  will  speedily  appear,  in  acts  of  violence  and  in- 
subordination. 

So  far  the  son  of  Charlemagne  had  reigned  in  splen- 
rjcath  of  the  dour,  in  justice,  in  firmness,  in  wisdom.  He 
hcrmingard.  had  been  the  legislator  of  the  Empire,  both  as 
to  its  religions  and  temporal  affairs.  He  had,  it  might 
seem,  secured  the  succession  in  his  house ; he  had  sup- 
pressed all  rebellion  with  a strong  hand,  had  only  yielded 
to  mercilessness,  which  could  not  injure  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  Teutonic  subjects.  On  the  death  of 
his  wife  Hermingard  his  mind  was  shaken,  if  not  partially 
disturbed;  his  old  religious  feelings  came  back  in  all 
their  rigour ; it  was  feared  that  the  pious  Emperor  would 
abdicate  the  throne,  and  retire  into  a monastery.  His 
counsellors,  to  bind  him  to  the  world,  persuaded  him  to 
take  a second  wife.  His  choice  was  made  with  a sin- 
gular union  of  the  indifference  of  a monk  and  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  an  Eastern  sultan.1  The  fairest 
daughters  of  the  nobles  were  assembled  for  his  inspec- 
Man-iage  of  tion.u  The  monarch  was  at  once  captivated 
F^b.  sis.  by  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Judith,  daughter 
of  the  Bavarian  Count  Wippo.*  Judith  was  not  only 
the  most  beautiful,  according  to  the  flattering  testimony 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  she  was  the  most  highly-educated 
woman  of  the  time.  She  played  on  the  organ ; she 
danced  with  perfect  grace ; she  was  eloquent  as  well  as 
learned.  The  uxorious  monarch  yielded  himself  up  to 
his  blind  passion. 


• “Timebatur  a multis,  ne  regium 
vellet  relinquerc  gubemaculum.  Tan- 
demque  eorum  voluntati  satisfaciens, 
et  undique  adductas  procerum  Alias  in- 
spiciens,  Judith,  filiam  Wipponis,”  &c. 
— Astronomus,  c.  32. 


" “ Inspectis  plerisque  nobilium 
filiabus.” — Eginhard,  p 332. 

* “ The  marriage  was  but  four 
months  after  the  death  of  Hermingard.' 
— Agobard,  Oper.  ii.  p.  65. 
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From  this  time  a strange  feebleness  comes  over  the 
character  of  Louis.  The  third  year  after  his  Met  of 
marriage  the  great  diet  of  the  Empire  is  sum-  Aug.  a». 
moued  to  Attigny-on-the-Aisne,  not  to  take  counsel  for 
the  defence,  extension,  or  consolidation  of  the  Empire ; 
not  to  pass  ecclesiastical  or  civil  laws,  but  to  witness  the 
humiliating  public  penance  of  the  Emperor.  His  sensi- 
tive conscience  had  long  been  preying  upon  him ; it 
reproached  him  with  the  barbarous  blinding  and  death 
of  his  nephew  Bernhard  ; the  chastisement  of  the  insur- 
gent Bishops ; the  presumptuous  restraint  which  he  had 
imposed  on  the  holy  monks  Adalhard,  Wala,  Bernarius ; 
the  enforced  tonsure  of  his  father’s  three  sons. 

Even  in  his  own  time,  this  act  of  Louis  was  compared 
by  admiring  Churchmen  with  the  memorable  penance 
of  Theodosius  the  Great.  How  great  the  dif-  Penance  of 
ference  between  the  crimes  and  character  of  Loul3- 
the  men!  Theodosius,  in  a transport  of  passion,  had 
ordered  the  promiscuous  massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a flourishing  city.  Bernhard  and  his  partisans  had 
forfeited  their  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Franks : 
the  Emperor  had  interposed,  though  vainly  and  weakly, 
only  to  mitigate  the  penalty.  His  offence  against  Adal- 
hard and  Wala  was  banishment  from  the  court,  confine- 
ment to  monasteries  of  men  who  had  aimed  at  excluding 
him  from  the  Empire,  whose  abilities  and  influence  he 
might  still  dread.y  And  for  these  delinquencies  the 
trembling  son  of  Charlemagne,  the  lord  of  his  Empire, 
stood  weeping  and  imploring  the  intercession  of  the 
clergy,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
by  prodigal  almsgiving  and  the  most  abject  acts  of  peni- 


y *•  Timebatur  enira  qoam  niaximb 
Wala,  summi  apud  Karolum  Impcra- 
torem  habitus  loci,  ne  forte  aliquid 


sinistrum  contra  imperatorem  molire- 
tur."  — Astronomus,  ii.  p.  618. 
Pertz,  ii. 
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tence.1  He  supplicated  the  forgiveness  of  Adalhard  and 
Wala,  whom  he  had  already  recalled  to  his  court,  Wala, 
now  that  Benedict  of  Aniane  was  dead,  speedily  to 
assume  absolute  power  over  the  mind  of  Louis.*  Against 
them  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how  he  had  grievously 
sinned.  He  deplored  his  having  compelled  the  sons  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  tonsure.  If  we  respect  the  con- 
scientious scruples  which  induced  Louis  publicly  to  own 
his  offences,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  his  enemies, 
some  compassion  and  more  contempt  mingle  with  that 
respect  when  we  see  him  thus  prostrating  the  imperial 
dignity  at  the  feet  of  the  hierarchy.  The  penance  of 
Theodosius  was  the  triumph  of  religion  over  the  pride 
and  cruelty  of  man — a noble  remorse  ; in  Louis  it  was 
the  slavery  of  superstition : he  had  lost  all  moral  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  guilt. 
The  slightest  act  of  authority  against  monk  or  priest  is 
become  a crime,  reconciliation  with  Heaven  only  to  be 
obtained  by  propitiating  their  favour. 

The  hierarchy  failed  not  to  discover  the  hour  of  the 
monarch’s  weakness.  At  the  autumnal  Diet  four  great 
ecclesiastical  councils  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Pente- 
cost in  the  following  year,  to  treat  of  affairs  of  religion 
and  the  abuses  of  the  civil  power.  Among  the  crimes 
which  it  was  determined  to  suppress  was  the  granting 
of  monasteries  to  laymen ; the  grants  of  Church  property 
at  pleasure  to  the  vassals  of  the  Crown,  without  consent 
of  the  bishops.  Thus  the  bishops  aspired  to  be  co-legis- 
lators in  the  diets,  sole  legislators  in  the  councils  of 
which  themselves  determined  the  powers. 


* “ Eleemosynarum  etiam  largitione 
plurimarum,  sed  et  seryorum  Christi 
oration um  instantia,  necnon  et  propria 
satisfactions,  adeo  divinitatem  Bibi 
pi  a 'si  re  curabat,  quasi  hire  qua:  super 


unumquemque  legaliter  decueurrerant, 
sua  gesta  fuerant  crudclitate.”  — 
p.  fi26. 

* “ Venerabatur  passim  secundus  a 
Caesare.” — Vit.  Wala:,  p.  535. 
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Yet  even  in  his  prostrate  humiliation  before  the 
transalpine  clergy,  Louis,  through  his  son  Lothair,  is 
exercising  full  sovereignty  over  Home.  Lothair,  accom- 
panied by  Wala,  now  at  once  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Louis  in  the  highest  matters,  had  descended  into  Italy 
to  command  disquieted  Rome  into  peace.  He  had 
received  the  crown  from  the  obsequious  Pope.  Hardly, 
however,  had  Lothair  recrossed  the  Alps  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  hasty  messengers  with  intelligence  of  new 
tumults. 

Two  men  of  the  highest  rank  (Theodorus,  the  Primi- 
cerius  of  the  Church,  and  Leo,  the  Nomenclator,  who 
had  held  high  functions  at  the  coronation  of  Lothair) 
had  been  seized,  dragged  to  the  Lateran  palace,  blinded, 
and  afterwards  beheaded.  The  Pope  was  openly  ac- 
cused of  this  inhuman  act.b  Two  imperial  commis- 
sioners, Adelung,  Abbot  of  St.  Yedast,  and  Hunffid, 
Count  of  Coire,  were  despatched  with  full  powers  to 
investigate  the  affair.  At  the  same  time  came  envoys 
from  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  Louis.®  The  imperial 
commissioners  were  baffled  in  their  inquiry.  Paschal 
refused  to  produce  the  murderers ; he  asserted  that  they 
were  guilty  of  no  crime  in  putting  to  death  men  them- 
selves guilty  of  treason ; he  secured  them  by  throwing 
around  them  a half-sacred  character  as  servants  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.4  Himself  he  exculpated  by  a solemn 
expurgatorial  oath,  before  thirty  bishops,  from  all  parti- 


b Both  Leo  and  Theodorus  had  been  ’ 
sent  as  ambassadors  by  Paschal,  one 
to  the  Emperor,  the  other  to  Lothair. 
— Eginhard.  “ Erant  et  qui  dicerent, 
vel  jussu  vel  consilio  Paschalis  Ponti- 
ficis  rem  f’uisse  perpetratam.” — Egin- 
hard, Annal.  sab  ann.  823.  “ Qua 

in  re  fama  Pontificis  quoque  ludebatur, 


! dum  ejus  consensui  totum  ascribere- 
tur.” — Astronom.  p.  302. 

* John,  Bishop  of  Silva  Candida ; 
the  librarian  Sergius ; Quirinus  sub- 
deacon ; Leo,  master  of  the  military. 

d Thegan.,  Yit.  Hludovic.  apud 
Pertz,  c.  30.  Eginhard  sub  aim. 
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cipation  in  the  deed.  The  Emperor  received  with  re- 
spect the  exculpation  of  the  Pope.  But  Paschal 
was  summoned  before  a higher  judgement:  he 
died  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor’s 
messengers.  The  Romans,  though  Paschal  had  vied 
with  his  predecessor,  Leo  III.,  in  his  magnificent  dona- 
tions to  the  churches  of  Borne,  would  not  permit  his 
burial  in  the  accustomed  place,  nor  with  the  usual 
pomp.® 

The  contest  for  the  vacant  see  arrayed  against  each 
other  the  two  factions  in  Borne  under  their  undisguised 
colours.  It  was  a strife  between  a trans-Alpine  and  a 
cis-Alpine,  a Teutonic  and  a Roman  interest.  The 
4 patricians,  the  nobles  of  Rome,  many  of  Lom- 
bard blood,  were  in  the  Imperialist  party ; the 
plebeians,  the  commons,  asserted  their  independence, 
and  scorned  the  subservience  of  the  Popes.  They  were 
more  papal  than  the  Popes  themselves.  Wala,  now 
ruling  the  Emperor’s  counsels,  had  remained  at  Rome. 
By  his  dexterous  management  Eugenius  prevailed  over 
his  rival,  Zinzinnus.  Yet  the  presence  of  Lothair  was 
demanded  to  overawe  the  city,  and  to  maintain  the 
lothair  again  Imperialist  Pope.r  Lothair  issued  his  man- 
initome.  dates  in  a high  tone.  He  strongly  remon- 
strated with  the  Pope  against  the  violence  and  insults 
suffered  by  all  who  were  faithful  to  the  Emperor  and 
friendly  to  the  Franks.  Some  had  been  put 

Oct.,  Nov.  J _ i*  * i * r 

to  death,  others  made  the  laughing-stock  oi 
their  enemies.  There  was  a general  clamour  against 
the  Roman  pontiffs  and  against  the  administrators  of 
justice.  By  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  popes,  by 
the  insatiable  a.varice  of  the  judges,  the  property  of 

' Thegan. 

1 “ Eugenius,  Vincente  nobilium  parte,  ordinatus  est.” — Eginhaid. 
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many  Romans  had  been  unjustly  confiscated.  Lothair 
had  determined  to  redress  these  abuses.  By  his  supreme 
authority  many  judgements  were  reversed  ; the  con- 
fiscated estates  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  In 
other  words,  the  Imperialist  nobles  obtained  redress  of 
all  grievances,  real  or  imaginary.  The  heads  of  the 
popular  party  were  surrendered  and  sent  to  France.  A 
constitution  was  publicly  affixed  on  the  Vatican,  regu- 
lating the  election  of  the  Pope,  for  which  no  one  had  a 
suffrage  but  a Roman  of  an  approved  title : it  ^ ^ 
thus  vested  the  election  in  the  nobles.8  Annual 
reports  were  to  be  made,  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
Emperor,  on  the  administration  of  justice.  Each  of  the 
senate  or  people  was  to  declare  whether  he  would  live 
according  to  the  Roman,  the  Lombard,  or  the  Frankish 
law.  On  the  Emperor’s  arrival  at  Rome,  all  the  great 
civil  authorities  were  to  pay  him  feudal  service.  There 
were  other  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Papal 
estates,  and  prohibiting  plunder  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
see.  As  a still  more  peremptory  assertion  of  the  Impe- 
rial supremacy,  the  unrepealed  statute  was  confirmed, 
that  no  Pope  should  be  consecrated  till  his  election  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  declared 
his  intention  of  sending  commissioners  from  time  to 
time  to  watch  over  the  administration  of  the  laws,  to 
receive  appeals,  and  to  remedy  acts  of  wrong  or  in- 
justice.1' 

But  while  the  Empire  thus  asserted  its  supremacy  in 


® The  Constitution  in  Sigonius, 
Hist.  Italics  ; and  in  Hoistenins ; 
Labbe  cum  Notis  Binii,  p.  1541,  sub 
aim.  Bouquet. 

k “ Statutum  estquoque  juxta anti- 
quorum morem,  ut  ex  latere  impera- 
toris  mitterentur,  qui  judiciariam 


potestatera  exercentes  justitiam  omni 
populo  facerent,  et  tempore  quo  visum 
foret  imperatori,  aqua  lance  pende- 
rent.”  — Apud  Bouquet,  vi.  410. 
The  Emperor  Henry  II.  afterwards 
appealed  to  this  constitution. — Ellcn- 
dorf,  p.  31. 
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Rome,  beyond  the  Alps  it  was  gradually  sinking  into 
Growing  decay.  The  vast  dominions  of  Charlemagne 
dMsioiiof"a  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  empire.  were  severing  into  independent,  soon  to  become 
hostile,  kingdoms.  The  imperial  power,  out  of  which  grew 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  was  losing  its  awful  reverence.  The 
Emperor  was  but  one  of  many  sovereigns,  with  the  title, 
but  less  and  less  of  the  substance,  of  pre-eminent  power. 
The  royal  authority  itself  was  becoming  more  precarious 
by  the  rise  of  the  great  feudal  aristocracy ; and  in  the 
midst  of,  above  great  part  of  that  aristocracy,  the  feudal 
clergy  of  France  and  Germany  were  more  and  more 
rapidly  advancing  in  strength,  wealth,  and  influence. 

In  the  miserable  civil  wars  which  distracted  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in  the  rebellions  of 
his  sons,  in  the  degradation  of  the  Imperial  authority, 
the  bishops  and  abbots  not  merely  take  a prominent 
part,  but  appear  as  the  great  arbiters,  as  the  awarders  of 
empire,  the  deposers  of  kings. 

The  jealousies  of  the  sons  of  Louis  by  his  Queen 
Hermingard,  which  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
into  civil  wars  with  the  father,  began  with  the  birth  of 
his  son  by  the  Empress  Judith and  became  more  vio- 
lent and  irreeoncileable  as  that  son,  afterwards  Charles 
the  Bald,  advanced  towards  adolescence.  These  jea- 
lousies arose  out  of  the  apprehension,  that  in  the 
partition  of  the  Empire,  according  to  Frankish  usage 
confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  on  the  death  or  demise  of 
Louis,  some  share,  and  that  more  than  a just  share, 
should  be  extorted  by  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
beautiful  stepmother  from  the  uxorious  Emperor.  Louis 
was  thought  to  be  completely  ruled  by  his  wife  and 


• Charles,  born  June  13,  823,  at  Frankfort. 
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her  favourite,  Bernhard,  Duke  of  Septimania.  Rumours, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  truth,  nen)hardof 
accused  Duke  Bernhard  not  only  of  sway-  SepUmania- 
ing  the  counsels,  but  of  dishonouring  the  bed,  of 
his  master.k  The  sons  of  Louis  propagated  these  de- 
grading reports,  and  indignantly  complained  that  the 
bastard  offspring  of  Duke  Bernhard  should  aspire  to 
part,  of  their  inheritance.  But  to  Duke  Bernhard  the 
unsuspecting  Louis,  besides  the  cares  of  empire,  en- 
trusted the  education  of  his  son  Charles.  He  had  dis- 
missed all  his  old  counsellors:  Abbot  Elisachar,  the 
chancellor;  the  chief  chaplain,  Hilduin ; Jesse,  Bishop 
of  Amiens ; and  other  lay  officers  and  ministers  of  the 
court.  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  must  withdraw  to 
his  diocese.1"  The  whole  time  of  Louis  seemed  to  be 
indolently  whiled  away  between  field-sports,  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  and  the  most  rigid 
and  punctilious  religious  practices. 

These  melancholy  scenes  concern  Christian  history  no 
further  than  as  displaying  the  growing  power  of  the 
clergy,  the  religion  of  Louis  gradually  quailing  into 
abject  superstition,  the  strange  fusion  and  incorporation 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  in  this  consists 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  these  times. 
The  Church  gives  refuge  to,  or  punishes  and  incapaci- 
tates, by  its  disqualifying  vows,  the  victims  of  political 
animosity.  The  dethroned  Empress  is  forced  into  a 
convent.  Civil  incapacity  is  not  complete,  at  least  is 


k “ Thorum  occupavit.”  — Vit. 
Wal®.  Paschasius  Radbert,  the  friend, 
partisan,  and  biographer  of  Wala,  is 
the  fierce  accuser  of  the  queen,  the 
fury,  the  adulteress ; and  of  Bernhard, ! 
the  most  factious  monster,  the  defiler 
of  matrons,  the  cruel  beast. — Vit.  \ 
VOL.  III. 


Walse.  “ Fit  palatium  prostibulum, 
ubi  mcechia  dominatin',  adulter  regnat.” 
Bernhard  is  even  accused  of  a design 
to  murder  Louis  and  his  sons.  Thegan 
declares  that  these  charges  were  all 
lies  (p.  36) : “ Mentientes  omnia." 
m Compare  Funck,  p.  102. 
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not  absolutely  binding,  without  ecclesiastical  censure. 
The  Pope  himself  appears  in  person : principally  through 
his  influence,  Louis  is  abandoned  by  his  army,  and  left 
at  the  mercy  of  his  rebellious  sons.  The  degraded 
monarch,  recalled  to  his  throne,  will  not  resume  his 
power  without  the  removal  of  the  ecclesiastical  censure. 

The  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  by  the  elder  sons  of 
Louis,  chiefly  Pepin  (for  Louis  held  a doubtful  course, 
and  Lothair  was  yet  in  Italy),  was  the  refusal  of  the 
feudal  army  to  engage  in  the  perilous  and  unprofitable 
war  in  Bretagne.11  Already  the  fond  and  uxorious 
father  had  awakened  jealousy  by  assigning  to  the  son  of 
Judith  the  title  of  King  of  Alemannia.0  Pepin,  King 
of  Aquitaine,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutinous 
forces.  The  Emperor,  with  a few  loyal  followers  (who, 
though  like  the  rest  they  refused  to  engage  in  the 
Breton  war,  yet  would  not  abandon  their  sovereign), 
lay  at  Compiegne,  while  his  sons,  with  the  mass  of  the 
army,  were  encamped  three  leagues  off  at  Yerberie. 
Around  Pepin  had  assembled  the  discarded  ecclesias- 
tical ministers,  Elisachar,  Wala,  Hilduin,  Jesse  ; with 
Godfrey  and  Richard,  and  the  Counts  Warm,  Lantbert, 
Matfrid,  Hugo.  The  demands  of  the  insurgents  were 
stem  and  peremptory : the  dismissal  and  punishment  of 
Duke  Bernhard,  the  degradation  of  the  guilty  Judith. 
Bernhard  made  his  escape  to  the  south,  and  took  refuge 
in  Barcelona  ; Judith,  by  the  Emperor’s  advice,  retired 
into  the  convent  of  St  Mary  of  Laon.  There  she  was 
seized  by  the  adherents  of  her  step-sons,  and  compelled 
to  promise  that  she  would  uso  all  her  influence,  if  she 
had  opportunity,  to  urge  the  Emperor  to  retire  to  a 


“ The  herrban  was  summoned  to  Rennes,  April  14,  830. 
0 Aug.  829,  at  Worms. 
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cloister.p  Before  herself  was  set  the  dreary  alternative 
of  death  or  of  taking  the  veil.  She  pronounced  the 
fatal  vows  ; and,  as  a nun,  edified  by  her  repentance  and 
piety  the  sisters  of  St.  Radegonde  at  Poitiers. 

L j o April,  830, 

To  the  people  she  was  held  up  as  a wicked 
enchantress,  who  by  her  potions  and  by  her  unlawful 
bewitchments  alone  could  have  so  swayed  the  soul  of 
the  pious  Emperor.  Lothair,  the  King  of  Italy,  now 
joined  his  brothers,  and  approved  of  all  their  acts. 
Deliberations  were  held,  in  which  the  higher  ecclesias- 
tics Jesse,  Bishop  of  Amiens ; Hilduin,  Abbot  of  St. 
Denys;  Wala  (by  the  death  of  his  brother  Adalhard 
now  Abbot  of  Corbey)  urged  the  stronger  measure,  the 
degradation  of  the  Emperor.  The  sons,  either  from  fear 
or  respect,  hesitated  at  this  extreme  course.  Some  of 
the  Imperial  ministers  were  punished ; two  brothers  of 
the  Empress  forced  to  submit  to  the  tonsure  ; and  Heri- 
bert,  brother  of  Duke  Bernhard,  blinded.  In  a general 
Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Compiegne,  Lothair  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  Empire. 

But  the  unpopularity  of  Louis  with  the  Roman  Gauls 
and  with  the  Franks  of  Gaul  was  not  shared  by  the 
German  subjects  of  the  Empire.  Throughout  this 
contest,  the  opposition  between  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Gaulish  Franks  (the  French,  who  now  began  to  form 
a different  society  and  a different  language,  with  a 
stronger  Roman  character  in  their  institutions)  fore- 
showed the  inevitable  disunion  which  awaited  the  Em- 
pire of  Charlemagne.  In  the  Diet  of  Nimeguen  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor  predominated  so  completely  that 

P “ Quam  usque  adeo  intentatam  sui-am  quatenus  Imperator  abjectis 
per  diversi  generis  peenas  invite  adegere,  armis,  comisque  recisis  monasterio 
ut  promitteret,  se,  si  copia  daretur  sese  conferret.” — Astron.  Vit.  Ludov. 
cum  imperatore  colloqueudi  pcrsua-  a.d.  829. 
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Lothair  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  more 
desperate  followers  to  renew  the  war.q  He  yielded  to 
the  gentle  influence  of  his  father,  and  abandoned,  with 
but  little  scruple,  his  own  adherents  and  those  of  his 
brothers.  The  Emperor  and  his  son  appeared  in  public 
as  entirely  reconciled.  Sentence  of  capital  condemna- 
tion was  passed  on  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Compiegne.  Jesse,  Hilduin,  Wala,  Matfrid, 
and  the  rest  were  in  custody ; and  it  was  the  clemency 
of  the  Emperor  rather  than  the  interposition  of  Lothair 
in  favour  of  his  partisans  which  prorogued  their  punish- 
ment till  the  meeting  of  another  Diet  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  summoned  for  the  2nd  of  February.  Louis 
returned  in  triumph  to  pass  the  winter  in  that  capital. 
His  first  act  was  to  release  his  wife  from  her  monastic 
prison.  She  returned  from  Aquitaine,  but  the  scru- 
pulous Emperor  hesitated  to  restore  her  to  her  con- 
jugal rights  while  the  impeachment  remained  upon  her 
honour,  perhaps  likewise  on  account  of  the  vows  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  take.  On  the  solemn  day  of 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin,  Judith  appeared  (no  one 
answering  the  citation  to  accuse  the  Empress  of  adultery 
or  witchery)  to  assert  her  own  purity.  The  loyal 
assembly  at  once  declared  that  no  accuser  appeared 
against  her ; an  oath  was  tendered,  and  without  further 
inquiry  her  own  word  was  held  sufficient  to  establish 
her  spotless  virtue.  'The  gentle  Louis  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mercy  to  commute  the  capital  punishment  of 
all  the  conspirators  against  his  authority/  His  monkish 


1 Funck,  I think,  does  not  make 
out  his  case  of  the  craft  of  Louis : he 
seems  to  have  followed  rather  than 
guided  events. 

r Hilduin  had  appeared  with  a great 


armed  retinue  of  the  vassals  of  the 
abbeys  of  St.  Denys,  St.  Germain  de 
Prds,  and  S.  Medard. — Funck,  p.  111. 
Jesse  of  Amiens  was  deposed  by  a 
council  of  bishops,  headed  by  Ebbo 
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biographer  rebukes  his  too  great  lenity.8  The  sons  of 
Louis,  humiliated,  constrained  to  assent  to  the  con- 
demnation of  their  partisans,  withdrew,  each  to  his 
separate  kingdom — Pepin  to  Aquitaine,  Louis  to  Ba- 
varia, Lothair  to  Italy.  Duke  Bernhard  pre- 

* * A.D  831. 

sented  himself  at  the  court  at  Thionville  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn ; he  averred  his  innocence ; 
according  to  the  custom,  defied  his  accusers  to  come 
forward  and  prove  their  charge  in  arms.  The  wager 
of  battle  was  not  accepted,  and  Duke  Bernhard  was 
admitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath. 

Hardly  more  than  a year  elapsed,  and  the  three  sons 
were  again  in  arms  against  their  father.  Louis  seems 
now  to  have  alienated  the  able  Duke  Bernhard,  and  to 
have  surrendered  himself  to  the  undisputed  rule  of 
Gombard,  a monk  of  St.  Medard  in  Soissons. 

The  whole  Empire  is  now  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties  : on  each  side  are  dukes  and  counts,  bishops  and 
abbots.  The  Northern  Germans  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Emperor;  the  Gaulish  Franks  and  some  of  the 
Southern  Germans  obey  the  Kings  of  Aquitaine  and 
Bavaria.  Among  the  clergy,  another  element  of  jea- 
lousy and  disunion  was  growing  to  a great  height. 
Even  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  it  has  been  seen, 
the  nobles  had  endeavoured  to  engross  the  great  eccle- 
siastical dignities.  Under  the  Carlovingiaus,  men  of 
the  highest  rank,  of  the  noblest  descent,  even  the 
younger  or  illegitimate  branches  of  the  royal  family, 


of  Rheims  ; Hilduin  imprisoned  at 
Corbev  ; Wala  in  a castle  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva. 

* Astronomus,  in  Vit.  ilv.  Ac- 
cording to  Boehmer  (Regesta),  Lothair 
and  Louis  were  present  at  this  diet. 


At  this  diet  too  appeared  envoys  from 
the  Danes  to  implore  the  continuance 
of  peace  ; from  the  Slavians,  and  from 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  with  splendid 
presents.  The  Empire  appeared  still 
in  its  strength  at  a distance. 
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had  become  Churchmen ; but  the  higher  these  digni- 
taries became,  and  more  and  more  on  a level  with  the 
military  feudatories,  the  more  the  Nobles  began  to  con- 
sider the  ecclesiastical  benefices  their  aristocratical  in- 
heritance and  patrimony.  They  were  indignant  when 
men  of  lower  or  of  servile  birth  presumed  to  aspire 
to  these  high  places,  which  raised  them  at  once  to  a 
level  with  the  most  high-born  and  powerful.  They 
almost  aimed  at  making  a separate  caste,  to  whom 
should  belong,  of  right,  all  the  larger  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  temporal  fiefs.  But  abilities,  piety,  learning,  in 
some  instances  no  doubt  less  lofty  qualifications,  would 
at  times  force  their  way  to  the  highest  dignities.  Louis, 
whether  from  policy  or  from  a more  wise  and  Christian 
appreciation  of  the  clerical  function  in  the  Church,  was 
considered  to  favour  this  humbler  class  of  ecclesiastics. 
One  of  his  biographers,  Thegan,  himself  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  of  noble  birth,  thus  contemptuously  describes 
Low-born  the  low-born  clergy : — “ It  was  the  great  weak- 
ciergy.  ne8s  of  Louis  that  he  did  not  prevent  that  worst 
of  usages  by  which  the  basest  slaves  obtained  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  Church.  He  followed  the  fatal  example 
of  Jeroboam,  * who  made  of  the  lowest  of  the  people 

priests  of  the  high  places And  this  tiling  became 

sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut  it  off  and 
to  destroy  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.’  No  sooner 
have  such  men  attained  elevation  than  they  throw  off 
their  meekness  and  humility,  give  loose  to  their  pas- 
sions, become  quarrelsome,  evil-speaking,  ruling  men’s 
minds  by  alternate  menaces  and  flatteries.  Their  first 
object  is  to  raise  their  families  from  their  servile  condi- 
tion : to  some  they  give  a good  education,  others  they 
contrive  to  marry  into  noble  families.  No  one  can  lead 
a quiet  life  who  resents  then  demands  and  intrigues. 
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Their  relatives,  thus  advanced,  treat  the  older  nobles 
with  disdain,  and  behave  with  the  utmost  pride  and 
insolence.  The  apostolic  canon  is  obsolete,  that,  if  a 
bishop  has  poor  relations,  they  should  receive  alms  like 
the  rest  of  the  poor,  and  nothing  more.”  Thegan 
devoutly  wishes  that  God  would  put  an  end  to  this 
execrable  usage.1  In  all  this  there  may  have  been 
truth,  but  truth  spoken  in  bitterness  by  the  wounded 
pride  of  caste.  These  ecclesiastics  were  probably  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  the  clergy.  There  were  those  who 
rose  by  the  virtues  of  saints,  by  that  austei'e  and  gentle 
piety,  by  that  winning  evangelic  charity,  united  with 
distinguished  abilities,  which  is  sure  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  in  the  darkest  times : and  those  who  rose 
by  the  vices  of  slaves,  selfishness,  cunning,  adulation, 
intrigue,  by  the  worldly  abilities  which  in  such  times  so 
easily  assume  the  mask  of  religion.  Now,  however,  all 
the  higher  clergy,  of  gentle  or  low  birth,  seem  to  have 
joined  the  confederates  against  the  Emperor.  Ebbo  of 
Kheims,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Barnard  of  Vienne,  Heri- 
bald  of  Auxerre,  Hilduin  of  Beauvais,  are  united  with 
Jesse  of  Amiens  and  the  indefatigable  Wala.  After- 
wards appear  also,  with  Lothair  at  Compiegne,  Bartho- 
lomew of  Narbonne,  Otgar  of  Mentz,  Elias  of  Troyes, 
Joseph  of  Evreux. 

At  length — after  many  vicissitudes,  hostilities,  negotia- 
tions, in  which  Louis,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
ambitious  Judith,  seemed  determined  to  depress  his 
elder  sons,  and  to  advance  the  youDg  Charles  (he  had 
now  named  him  King  of  Aquitaine) — the  armies  of  the 


* *•  Jarodudum  ilia  pessima  eon- 
suetudo  erat,  ut  ex  vilissirais  sends 
fiant  sununi  1’ontifioes  . . . et  ideo 
omnipotens  Deus  cum  tegibus  et  prin- 


cipibus  banc  pessimam  consuetudinem 
amodo  et  deinceps  eradieare  et  suffocare 
diguetur,  ut  ampliation  fiat  in  populo 
Christiano.  Amen ! ” 
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Emperor  and  of  his  rebellious  sons  (all  three  sons  were 
now  in  arms)  stood  in  array  against  each  other  on  the 
civil  war.  plains  of  Rothfeld  in  Alsace,  at  no  great  dis- 
Pope  Gre-33"  ^ance  fr°m  Strasburg.  The  Pope  was  an- 
sory  iv.  nounced  as  in  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
This  Pope  was  Gregory  IV.,  by  birth  a Roman.  Euge- 
nius  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentinus,  who  died  five 
weeks  after  his  accession.  Gregory  IV.  had  then 
ascended  the  Papal  throne,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  Lothair.“  The  Pope  may  have  placed 
himself  in  this  unseemly  position,  supporting  rebellious 
sons  against  the  authority  of  their  father,  either  from 
the  desire  of  courting  the  favour  of  Lothair,  who  was 
all-powerful  in  Italy;  or,  it  may  be  hoped,  with  the 
more  becoming  purpose  of  interposing  his  mediation, 
and  putting  an  end  to  this  unnatural  conflict. 

But  the  Emperor  Louis  and  the  clergy  of  his  party 
beheld  in  Gregory  an  avowed  enemy.  He 

Field  of  Lies.  „ . b J J . . , 

addressed  a strong  letter  to  the  I rankish 
hierarchy  assembled  at  Worms.  Gregory’s  answer  was 
in  tfie  haughty  tone  of  later  times : it  was  suggested  by 
Wala,x  now  again  in  the  camp  of  the  foes  of  Louis. 
But  the  enmity  of  the  Pope  was  not  so  dangerous 
as  what  he  called  his  friendly  mediation.  He  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  camp  of  Louis.  The  clergy,  Fulco  the 
chief  chaplain,  and  the  bishops,  had  the  boldness  to 
declare  that,  if  he  came  to  threaten  them  and  their 
Imperial  master  with  excommunication,  they  would  in 
their  turn  excommunicate  him,  and  send  him  back  to 

nonnulla  SS.  Patrum  auctoritale 
formata  prtedecessorumque  auoram 
conscripta,  quibus  nullus  contradicere 
possit,  quod  ejus  esset  potestas,  imo 
Dei  et  B.  Petri  npostoli,  suaque  aucto- 


" “ Non  prius  ordinatus  eat,  quam 
legatus  Imperatoris  Romani  venit  et 
electionem  populi  qualis  esset  exami- 
navit.” — Eginhard,  p.  390. 

* “Unde  ei  dedimus  (Wala,  &c.) 
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Italy/  There  were  even  threats  that  they  would  depose 
him.  Even  the  meek  Emperor  received  the  Pope  with 
cold  courtesy,  and  without  the  usual  honours.  He  had 
summoned  him  indeed,  but  rather  as  a vassal  than  as  a 
mediator.  The  Pope  passed  several  days  in  the  Imperial 
camp.  Other  influences  were  likewise  at  work.  Unac- 
countably, imperceptibly,  the  army  of  Louis  melted 
away  like  a heap  of  snow.  The  nobles,  the 

* x J mie  ^9 

ecclesiastics,  the  troops,  gradually  fell  off  and 
joined  his  sons.  Louis  found  himself  encircled  only  by  a 
few  faithful  followers.2  “ Go  ye  also  to  my  sons,”  said  the 
gentle  Louis ; “ no  one  shall  lose  life  or  limb  in  my 
behalf.” a Weeping  they  left  him.  Ever  after  this 
ignominious  place  was  named  Liigenfeld,  the  field  of 
falsehood.1* 

The  Emperor,  Judith  his  Queen,  and  their  young  son 
Charles,  were  now  the  prisoners  of  Lothair.  The 
Emperor  was  at  first  treated  with  some  marks  of  re- 
spect. Judith  was  sent  into  Italy,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  fortress  of  Tortona.  The  boy  was  conveyed  to  the 
abbey  of  Priim : probably  on  account  of  his  youth  he 
escaped  the  tonsure.  The  sons  divided  the  Empire ; 


ritas  ire,  mittere  ad  omnes  gentes  pro 
fide  Christi,  et  pace  ecclesiarum,  pro 
prscdicatione  evangelii  et  assertione 
veritatis,  et  in  eo  essct  omnis  aucto- 
ritas  B.  Petri  excel  lens  et  potestas 
viva,  a quo  oporteret  universoa  judieari 
ita  ut  ipse  a nemine  judicandus  esset." 
— Vit.  Wal:e,  xvi.  It  is  curious  to 
find  the  Pope,  no  humble  Pope,  need- 
ing this  prompting  from  a Frankish 
monk,  a higher  High  Churchman  than 
the  Pope.  Yet  I see  nothing  here  of 
the  false  Decretals. 

r “ Sed  si  excommunicans  adrenerit, 
excommunicatus  abiret,  cum  aliter  se 


habeat  antiquorum  auctoritas  cano- 
num.” — Thegan. 

1 Of  these  were  four  bishops,  his 
brother  Drogo  of  Metz,  Modoin  of 
Autun,  Wilerich  of  Bremen,  Aldric  of 
Mons. 

* “ Ite  ad  filios  meos,  nolo  ut  ullus 
propter  me  vitam  aut  membra  dimittat. 
I Hi  infusi  lacrymis  recedebant  ab  eo.” 
— Thegan,  c.  xlii. 

b “ Qui  ab  eo  quod  ibi  gestum  est 
perpetua  est  ignominih  notatus  tit 
vocetur  campus  mentitus.” — Astro- 
nom.  Vit.  Thegan  calls  it  “campus 
mendacii." 
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the  Pope,  it  is  said,  in  great  sorrow,  returned  to 
Home.0 

Lothair  was  a man  of  cruelty,  but  he  either  feared  or 
scrupled  to  take  the  life  of  his  father.  Yet  he  and  his 
noble  and  episcopal  partisans  could  not  but  dread 
another  reaction  in  favour  of  the  gentle  Emperor.  A 
Diet  was  held  at  Compiegne.  They  determined  to 
incapacitate  him  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  degradation 
for  the  resumption  of  his  royal  office.  They  compelled 

him  to  perform  public  penance  in  the  church 

Oct.  833.  1 a i 

of  St.  Mddard,  at  Soissons.  There  the  Em- 
peror, the  father  of  three  kings,  before  the  shrine  which 
contained  the  reliques  of  St.  Medard  and  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian the  Martyr,  laid  down  upon  the  altar  his  armour 
and  his  imperial  attire,  put  on  a dark  mourning  robe, 
and  read  the  long  enforced  confession  of  his  crimes. 
Eight  weary  articles  were  repeated  by  his  own  lips. 
I.  He  confessed  himself  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  homicide, 
as  having  broken  the  solemn  oath  made  on  a former 
occasion  before  the  clergy  and  the  people ; guilty  of  the 
blood  of  his  kinsmen,  especially  of  Prince  Bernhard 
(whose  punishment,  extorted  by  the  nobles,  had  been 
mitigated  by  Louis).  II.  He  confessed  himself  guilty 
Penance  ot  perjury,  not  only  by  the  violation  of  his  own 
101113  oaths,  but  by  compelling  others  to  forswear 
themselves  through  his  frequent  changes  in  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Empire.  III.  He  confessed  himself  guilty 
of  a sin  against  God,  by  having  made  a military  expedi- 
tion during  Lent,  and  having  held  a Diet  on  a high 
festival.  IY.  He  confessed  himself  guilty  of  severe 
judgements  against  the  partisans  of  his  sons — whose 
lives  he  had  spared  by  his  merciful  intervention ! Y.  He 


e “ Cum  maximo  moerore.” — Astronom.  Vit. 
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confessed  himself  again  guilty  of  encouraging  perjury, 
by  permitting  especially  the  Empress  Judith  to  clear 
herself  by  an  oath.  VI.  He  confessed  himself  guilty  of 
all  the  slaughter,  pillage,  and  sacrilege  committed  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars.  VII.  He  confessed  himself  guilty  of 
having  excited  those  wars  by  his  arbitrary  partitions  of 
the  Empire.  VIII.  And  lastly,  of  having,  by  his  general 
incapacity,  brought  the  Empire,  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian,  to  a state  of  total  ruin.  Having  rehearsed 
this  humiliating  lesson,  the  Emperor  laid  the  parchment 
on  the  altar,  was  stripped  of  his  military,  belt,  which  was 
likewise  placed  there ; and  having  put  off  his  worldly 
dress,  and  assumed  the  garb  of  a penitent,  was  esteemed 
from  that  time  incapacitated  from  all  civil  acts. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  this  memorable  trans- 
action is,  that  it  was  arranged,  conducted,  accomplished 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  authority  of  the 

a - TTlic  clergy. 

clergy.  The  permission  of  Lothair  is  slightly 
intimated;  but  the  act  was  avowedly  intended  to 
display  the  strength  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the 
punishment  justly  incurred  by  those  who  are  disobedient 
to  sacerdotal  admonition.*1  Thus  the  hierarchy  assumed 
cognisance  not  over  the  religious  delinquencies  alone, 
but  over  the  civil  misconduct  of  the  sovereign.  They 
imposed  an  ecclesiastical  penance,  not  solely  for  his 
asserted  violation  of  his  oaths  before  the  altar,  but  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  It  is  strange  to  see  the  pious 
sovereign,  the  one  devout  and  saintly  of  his  race,  thus 
degraded  by  these  haughty  Churchmen,  now,  both  high- 
born and  low-born,  concurring  against  him.  The  Pope 


d “ Manifestare  junta  injynctum 
nobis  ministerium  curavimus,  qualis 
sit  vigor  ct  potestas  sive  ministerium 
sacerdotale,  et  quali  me.eatur  damnari 


sen  ten  till,  qui  monitis  saeerdotnlibus 
obedire  noluerit.”  — Acta  Enautom- 
tionis  Ludor.  Pii,  apud  Bouquet,  v. 
p.  243. 
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had  ostensibly,  perhaps  sincerely,  hoped  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  parties.  His  mission  may  have  been  designed 
as  one  of  peace,  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
appearance  in  the  rebellious  camp  could  not  but  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Louis.  He  seemed  at  least  to 
befriend  the  son  in  his  unnatural  warfare  against  his 
father.  Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  issued  a fierce 
apology  for  the  rebellious  sons  of  Louis,  filled  with 
accusations  of  incontinence  against  the  Empress  J udith.e 
Her  beauty  and  the  graces  of  her  manner  had  even 
seduced  the  admiration  of  holy  priests  and  bishops 
towards  this  Dalilah,  who  had  dared  to  resume  her  royal 
dignity  and  conjugal  rights  after  having  taken  the  veil ; 
to  her  he  attributes  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  too  easy 
monarch.  In  the  words  of  the  aristocratic  Thegan,  all 
the  bishops  were  the  enemies  of  Louis,  especially  those 
whom  he  had  raised  from  a servile  condition,  or  who 
were  sprung  from  barbarous  races.  But  there  was  one 
on  whom  Thegan  pours  out  all  his  indignation.  One 
was  chosen,  an  impure  and  most  inhuman  man,  to 
execute  their  cruel  decrees,  a man  of  servile  origin, 
Ebbo,  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims.  “ Unheard-of  words ! 
Unheard-of  deeds ! They  took  the  sword  from  his 
thigh ; by  the  judgement  of  his  servants  he  was  clad  in 
sackcloth  ; the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled — 
'Slaves  have  ruled  over  us.’f  Oh,  what  a return  for 
his  goodness ! He  made  thee  free,  noble  he  could  not, 
for  that  an  enfranchised  slave  cannot  be.  He  clothed 
thee  in  purple  and  in  pall,  thou  clothedst  him  in  sack- 
cloth ; he  raised  thee  to  the  highest  bishopric,  thou  by 
unjust  judgement  hast  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of 


6 “ Domina  Palntii  ....  ludat 
pueriliter,  spectantibus  etinm  aliqui- 
bus  dc  online  sacerdotal!  et  plerisqae 


conludentibus,  qui  secundum  formnm 
quam  apostolus  scribit  deeligendisepis- 
copis  ...”  1 Lamentat,  v.  8. 
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his  ancestors 0 Lord  Jesus!  where  was  thy 

destroying  angel  when  these  things  were  done  ? ” 
Thegan  goes  on  to  quote  Virgil,  and  says  that  the  poet 
would  want  the  combined  powers  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Ovid  to  describe  the  guilt  of  these  deeds.  The  miseries 
of  Louis  were  greater  than  those  of  Job  himself.  The 
comforters  of  Job  were  kings,  those  of  Louis  slaves.® 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  this  was  the  same  Ebbo, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  undertook  a perilous  mis- 
sion to  the  heathen  Northmen,  brought  the  Danish 
King  to  the  court  of  Louis  to  receive  baptism,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  monkish  poet  of  the  day  in  the  most 
glowing  strains  for  his  saintly  virtues.11 

This  strange  and  sudden  revolution,  which  had  left 
the  Emperor  at  the  mercy  of  his  son,  was  followed  by 
another  no  less  sudden  and  strange.  No  doubt  the 
pride  of  many  warlike  nobles  was  insulted  by  this  dis- 
play of  ecclesiastical  presumption.  The  degradation  of 
the  Emperor  was  the  degradation  of  the  Empire.  The 
character  of  Louis,  however,  could  not  but  command  the 
fond  attachment  of  many.  The  people  felt  the  pro- 
foundest  sympathy  in  his  fate ; and  even  among  the 
clergy  there  were  those  who  could  not  but  think  these 
insults  an  ungracious  and  unchristian  return  for  his 
piety  to  God,  his  tenderness  to  man,  his  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  order.1  A revulsion  took  place  in  the 


(f  “ Qui  bcato  Job  insultabant  lieges 
fnisse  leguntur  in  libro  beati  Thobuc; 
qui  ilium  vero  affligebnnt,  legales  ejus 
servi  erant,  et  patrum  suorum.” — 
rhegan.  Vit.  Ludov,  iliv. 

h Ermoldi  Nigelli,  Cann.  iv.  Ermol- 
dus  makes  Louis  deliver  a charge  to 
Ebbo,  when  setting  out  to  convert  the 
Noimans.  Munter,  Geschichte  der 


Eiufuhrung  des  Christeuthums  in 
Danemark  und  Norwegen,  has  col- 
lected the  passages  about  Ebbo’s  mis- 
sion.— Page  238  et  seqq. 

• Nithard  says,  “ Plebs  autem  non 
modica,  qua:  pnesens  erat,  etiamque 
Lothario  pro  pati  c vim  inferre  volebat.” 
— Apud  Bouquet,  p.  13.  The  Astro- 
nomer says  on  one  occasion,  “ Mise- 
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whole  nation.  The  other  sons  of  the  Emperor,  Pepin 
and  Louis,  had  taken  no  part  in  this  humiliation  of  their 
father,  and  expressed  their  strong  commiseration  of  his 
sufferings,  their  reprobation  of  the  cruelty  and  insult 
heaped  upon  him.  The  murmurs  of  the  people  were 
too  loud  to  be  mistaken.  Leaving  his  father  at  St. 
Denys,  Lothair  fled  to  Burgundy.  No  sooner  had  he 
retired  than  the  whole  Empire  seemed  to  assemble,  in 
loyal  emulation,  around  the  injured  Louis. 

But  Louis  would  not  resume  his  power,  and  his  arms, 
the  symbol  of  his  power,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishops.  His  subjects’  reviving  loyalty  could  not 
remove  the  ecclesiastical  incapacitation.  But  bishops 
were  not  wanting  among  those  who  thronged  to  renew 
aj>.  aw.  their  allegiance.1  Louis  was  solemnly  re-girt 
March  u with  his  arms  by  the  hands  of  some  of  these 
prelates,  and,  amid  the  universal  joy  of  the  people,  the 
Pious  resumed  the  Empire.  So  great  was  the  burst  of 
feeling,  that,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  the  very 
elements  seemed  to  sympathise  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  Emperor  from  his  unnatural  son.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  wet  and  tempestuous,  became  clear  and 
serene.  Once  more  the  Empress  Judith  returned  to 
court ; m and  Louis  might  again  enjoy  his  quiet  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  his  ascetic  usages,  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  Yet  it  was  not  a bloodless  revolution.  The 
armies  of  Louis  and  Lothair  encountered  near 
Chalons.  That  unfortunate  town  was  burned 
by  the  victorious  Lothair,  whose  savage  ferocity  did 


ratio  tamen  hujusce  rei  et  talis  reram 
pennutationis,  exceptis  autlioribus 
omnes  habebat.” — c.  39. 

k Among  these,  Otgar  of  Mentz, 
who  had  been  present  at  his  penance 


in  Soissons. 

m The  empress  was  brought  from 
Tortona  by  officious  nobles,  eager  to 
merit  the  gratitude  of  the  restored 
emperor. 
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not  spare  even  females.  Not  content  with  the  massacre 
of  a son  of  Duke  Bernhard  in  cold  blood,  his  sister  was 
dragged  from  her  convent,  shut  up  in  a wine-cask,  and 
thrown  into  the  Saone.n 

But  the  year  after  a pestilence  made  such  ravages  in 
the  army  of  Lothair,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  into  Italy.  Before  long  he  had  to 
deplore  the  death  of  almost  all  his  great  Transalpine 
partisans,  Wala,  Count  Hugo,  Matfrid,  Jesse  of  Amiens. 
During  this  time  a Diet  at  Thionville  had  annulled  the 
proceedings  of  that  at  Compiegne.  In  a ^ ^ 
solemn  assembly  at  Metz,  eight  archbishops0 
and  thirty-five  bishops  condemned  the  acts  of  them- 
selves and  their  rebellious  brethren  at  that  assembly. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Metz,  seven  archbishops  chanted  the 
seven  prayers  of  reconciliation,  and  the  Emperor  was 
then  held  to  be  absolutely  reinvested  in  his  civil  and 
religious  supremacy.  At  a later  Diet  at  Cremieux,  near 
Lyons,  Ebbo  of  Rheims  (the  chief  chaplain,  Fulco,  the 
faithful  adherent  of  Louis,  who  had  defied  the 

-r,  . . . -li  , . June,  838. 

rope  in  his  cause,  aspired  to  the  metropolitan 
see)  submitted  to  deposition.p  He  was  imprisoned  in 
the  abbey  of  Fulda.  Yet  Rome  must  be  consulted 
before  the  degradation  is  complete,  at  all  events  before 
the  successor  is  consecrated.  Agobard  of  Lyons  was 
condemned.  The  Archbishop  of  Vienne  appeared  not; 
he  incurred  sentence  of  deposition  for  his  contumacy. 
The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  other  bishops,  were 
deposed.  A new  division  of  the  Empire  took  place  at 
a later  diet  at  Worms,  in  which  Lothair  received  only 
Italy : the  Transalpine  dominions  were  divided  between 


“ “ More  tnaleficorum,”  says 
Nithard.  No  doubt  the  punishment 
of  a witch. — A pud.  bouquet,  p.  13. 


° Mentz,  Treves,  Rouen,  Tours,  Sens, 
Bourges,  Arles,  even  Kbbo  of  Kheims. 
v Fui’.ck,  p.  153,  with  authorities. 
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the  three  other  sons,  Pepin,  Louis,  and  Charles;  the 
Empress  Judith  secured  the  first  step  to  equality  in 
favour  of  her  son/1 

The  few  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Louis  were 
May  still  distracted  by  the  unallaycd  feuds  in  his 
a.d.  837.  family,  A visit  of  devotion  to  Rome  was  pre- 
vented by  a descent  of  the  Normans,  who  had  long 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.  A new  partition  was 
made  at  Nimeguen ; Charles  was  solemnly  crowned. 
June.  83s.  The  Empreas  Judith  contrived  to  bring  about 
sept.  838.  a reconciliation  between  Lothair  and  his  father, 
to  the  advantage  of  her  own  son  Charles/  and  a division 
of  interests  between  Lothair  and  his  brothers,  Louis  of 
nec.  i3. 838.  Bavaria  and  Pepin  of  Aquitaine.  Pepin,  King 
May  30,  83®.  Aquitaine,  died,  and  the  claims  of  bis 
children  to  the  succession  were  disregarded.  Judith 
knit  still  closer  the  alliance  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
elder  son.  Yet  one  more  partition.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Bavaria,  with  which  Louis  was  obliged  to  be 
content,  the  Empire  was  divided  between  Lothair  and 
the  son  of  Judith. 

The  death  of  Louis  was  in  harmony  with  his  life.  In 
a state  of  great  weakness  (an  eclipse  of  the  sun  had 
May5  thrown  him  into  serious  alarm,  and  from  that 
ij>.  839.  day  he  began  to  fail s),  he  persisted  in  strictly 
observing  the  forty  days  of  Lent ; the  Eucharist  was 
his  only  food.  Almost  his  last  words  were  expressive  of 
forgiveness  to  his  son  Louis,  who  was  in  arms  against 
him/  and  “ bringing  down  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to 


H Carta  Divisionis,  Bouquet,  vi. 
411 ; compare  Funds,  158,  9. 

r Astronomus,  1.  ii.  Nithard,  p. 
14,  lib.  i. 

• Annales  Franco  rum,  Fuldenses, 
Bertiniani,  sub  ann. 


• Louis  of  Bavaria  had  not  rushed  into 
war  without  provocation.  The  Emperor 
had  at  least  sanctioned  the  last  partition, 
which  left  him  a narrow  kingdom,  while 
Lothair  and  his  younger  brother  shared 
the  realm  of  Charlemagne. 
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the  grave.”  He  continued,  while  he  had  strength,  to 
hold  the  crucifix,  which  contained  a splinter  of  the  true 
cross,  to  his  breast ; when  his  strength  failed,  he  left 
that  office  to  Drogo,  Bishop  of  Metz,  his  natural  brother, 
who,  with  the  Archbishops  of  Treves  and  Mentz,  at- 
tended his  dying  hours.  His  last  words  were  the 
German,  aits,  aus.  His  attendants  supposed  that  he 
was  bidding  an  evil  spirit,  of  whose  presence  june20i 
he  was  conscious,  avaunt.  He  then  lifted  up  AJ)- ,,4U- 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  serenity  approaching  to  a 
smile,  expired." 

Christian  history  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  life  of 
this  monarch.  His  appellation,  the  Pious,  shows  what 
the  religion  was  which  was  held  in  especial  honour  in  his 
day,  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  virtue,  and  what 
in  a monarch  can  hardly  escape  the  name  of  vice.  It 
displays  the  firmer  establishment  of  a powerful  and  aris- 
tocratic clergy,  not  merely  in  that  part  of  Europe  which 
became  the  French  monarchy,  but  also  in  great  part  of 
trans-Rhenane  Germany;  the  manner  in  which  they 
attained  and  began  to  exercise  that  power ; the  founda- 
tion, in  short,  of  great  national  Churches,  in  acknow- 
ledged subordination,  if  not  always  in  rigid  obedience, 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  also  mingling,  at  times  with 
overruling  weight,  in  all  the  temporal  affairs  of  each 
kingdom. 

But  throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  not 
only  did  the  Empire  assert  this  supremacy  ill  Image-wor- 
ecclesiastical  as  in  temporal  affairs ; Teutonic  west.11  l'IL 
independence  maintained  its  ground,  more  perhaps  than 
its  ground,  on  the  great  question  of  image-worship. 


” Louis  died  on  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Ingelheim. 


VOL.  III. 
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Tlie  Council  of  Paris  enforced  the  solemn  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Frankfort  The  Iconoclastic  Byzantine 

Emperor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  entered 

▲.D.  821  A * 

into  negotiations  with  the  Western  Emperor, 
of  which  the  manifest  object  was  to  compel  the  Pope  at 
least  to  amity,  and  to  recede  from  the  decrees  of  the 
second  Council  of  Nicsea  asserted  by  his  predecessors. 
The  ambassadors  of  Constantinople  appeared  in  Rome, 
accompanied  by  ambassadors  from  Louis.  The  Pope 
Eugenius,  who  owed  his  Popedom  to  the  Franks,  who 
sat  on  his  throne  only  through  their  support,  was  in 
great  embarrassment : he  was  obliged  to  elude  what  he 
ciaudias  of  dared  not  oppose.  At  no  other  time  could  a 
lurtn.  bishop  like  Claudius  of  Turin  have  acted  the 
fearless  Iconoclast  in  an  Italian  city,  removed  all  images 
and  pictures,  condemned  even  the  cross,  and  lived  and 
died,  if  not  unassailed  by  angry  controversialists,  yet 
unrebuked  by  any  commanding  authority,  undegraded, 
and  in  the  full  honours  of  a Bishop.  Claudius  was  a 
Spaniard  who  acquired  fame  as  a commentator  on  the 
Scriptures  in  the  court  of  Louis  at  Aquitaine.  Among 
the  first  acts  of  Louis  as  Emperor  was  the  promotion  of 
Claudius  to  the  bishopric  of  Turin.  The  stern  reformer 
at  once  began  to  wage  war  on  what  he  deemed  the 
superstitions  of  the  people.  Claudius  went  much  further 
than  the  temperate  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort. 
Images  were  to  him  idols ; the  worship  of  the  cross 
godlessness.  Turin  was  overawed  by  his  vigorous  au- 
thority. A strong  party,  not  the  most  numerous, 
espoused  his  cause.  He  was  not  unopposed.  The  Abbot 
Theodemir,  of  a monastery  near  Nismes;  Dungal,  a 
Scot,  a learned  theologian  of  Pavia,  Jonas,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  denounced  his  doctrines.  But  Theodemir  in- 
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genuously  confesses  that  most  of  the  great  Transalpine 
prelates  thought  with  Claudius*  Agobard  of  Lyons 
published  a famous  treatise,  if  not  in  defence  of  Clau- 
dius, maintaining  in  their  utmost  strength  the  decrees 
of  Frankfort. 

But  it  was  not  on  image-worship  alone  that  Claudius 
of  Turin  advanced  opinions  prematui’e  and  antieipative 
of  later  times.  The  apostolic  office  of  St.  Peter  ceased 
with  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  power  of  the  keys% 
passed  to  the  whole  episcopal  order.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  apostolic  power  only  in  so  far  as  he  led  an 
apostolic  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  but  that  some  tradition  or 
succession  to  the  opinions  of  Claudius  of  Turin  lay 
concealed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  to 
appear  again  after  many  centuries. 


* G frorer,  111,  p.  736, 
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Saracens  in  Italy. 

The  Carlovingian  Empire  expired  with  Louis  the  Pious. 
It  separated,  not  so  much  into  three  kingdoms,  as  into 
three  nations.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  though 
governed  each  by  a descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  for 
a short  time  re-united  under  the  sceptre  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  began  to  diverge  more  widely  in  their  social  insti- 
tutions, in  their  form  of  government,  in  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  people. 

The  imperial  title  was,  in  general,  assumed  by  that 
ixiihair  one  °f  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Louis  the 
Emperor.  pjoug  w]10  was  master  of  Italy.  First  Lothair, 
and  then  his  son,  Louis  II.,  was  Emperor,  King  of 
Italy,  and  Sovereign  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  right  to 
ratify,  if  not  the  election,  the  consecration  of  the  Pope, 
was  among  the  imperial  privileges  asserted  with  the 
greatest  rigour  and  determination.®  At  the  close  of  the 
uneventful  pontificate  of  Gregory  IV., — uneventful  as 
far  as  the  affairs  of  Rome,  not  uneventful  to  those  who 
could  discern  the  slow  but  steady  advancement  of  hier- 
archical pretensions  b — the  Emperor  Lothair  heard  with 
rope  sei-RUtn.  indignation  that  the  clergy  and  people  of 
jan.  »44.  i{ome  ]ia(l  elected  Sergius  II.,  a Roman  of 
noble  birth,  and  from  his  youth  trained  in  ecclesiastical 

* Anunl.  Bertiniani. 

b Sea  the  famous  letter  of  Gregory  IV.  ad  Episcopos,  written,  it  should 
seem,  under  the  influence  of  the  Abbot  Wala.  See  note,  p.  136. 
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duties  ; and  that  Sergius,  contrary  to  the  solemn  treaty, 
had  been  at  once  consecrated,  without  awaitin'?  his 
good  pleasure.®  The  Romans  had  expelled  John,  a 
deacon,  chosen  by  some  of  the  low  and  rustic  people.*1 
The  haughty  nobles  had  insisted  on  the  condemnation 
of  the  audacious  usurper.  Sergius  interposed  to  save 
his  life.  Again,  we  see  the  commonalty  and  the  nobles 
in  fierce  strife ; but  the  nobles,  grown  haughty,  are  less 
humbly  imperialist.  Lothair  despatched  immediately 
his  son  Louis  with  an  army,  and  accompanied  by  Drogo 
Bishop  of  Metz,  to  punish,  perhaps  to  degrade,  the  pre- 
sumptuous prelate.  The  Franks,  whose  natural  ferocity 
had  not  been  abated  by  years  of  civil  war,  as  if  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  committed  frightful 
ravages.  From  the  borders  of  the  Roman  territory  to 
Bologna  they  advanced,  wasting  as  they  went,  towards 
Rome.  But  Pope  Sergius  knew  the  strength  of  his 
position,  and  put  forth  all  his  religious  grandeur  to 
control  the  mind  of  the  young  invader.  A fortunate 
tempest  had  already  shaken  the  minds  of  the  Franks : 
some  of  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz  had  been 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  but  still  the  army  advanced 
with  menacing  haste.* 

Nine  miles  from  the  city  Louis  was  met  by  the  civil 
authorities,  with  banners  flying  and  loud  acclamations, 
the  military  schools,  or  bands,  and  the  people  Louis,  son 

, , . . , . f r of  Uothair, 

under  their  various  standards,  chanting  hymns  in  Rome, 
and  songs  of  welcome.  As  he  came  nearer,  the  sacred 


c Anastasius,  Vit.  Scrgii ; Anna!. 
Bcitin.  ad  ann.  844. 

4 “ Imperito  et  agresti  populo.” — 
Vit.  Serg. 

* “ Hoc  vileutes  hori  ibilc  signum 


nirais  omnes  timore  Franci  correpti 
sunt.  Sed  nullatenus  mcnte  feroci- 
tatem  deponentes,  atroci  voluntate  ad 
urbern  velociter  properabunt.” — Vit. 
Sergii. 
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crosses,  which  were  usually  reserved  to  grace  the  en- 
trance of  the  Emperor  into  the  city,  were  seen  advancing 
towards  him.  Louis  was  seized  with  pious  fear  and 
joy  at  these  unexpected  honours.  On  the  steps  up 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  he  was  met  and  embraced  by 
the  pope.  They  proceeded,  Louis  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  pope,  to  the  silver-plated  doors  of  the  church,  which, 
however,  were  jealously  closed.  Then  the  Pope,  by  the 
suggestion,  it  was  said,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  addressed  the 
king, — “ Comest  thou  with  a pure  heart  and  mind  for 
the  welfare  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  whole  world,  and 
of  this  Church  ? If  so,  I will  command  that  the  gates 
be  opened ; if  otherwise  never,  with  my  consent,  shalt 
thou  enter  therein.”  The  king  protested  that  he  came 
with  no  hostile  or  evil  intent.  At  the  touch  of  the 
prelate  the  doors  flew  open,  the  whole  clergy  burst  out 
in  the  accordant  chant,  “ Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The  Frank  army,  in  the  mean 

time,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city, 

Jane  15.  - pi  . i , . _ , 

the  gates  ot  which  were  strongly  guarded  by 
the  militia  of  Rome.  A few  days  after  Louis  was 
anointed  King  of  Lombardy.  The  Franks  insisted  on 
the  Pope  and  the  patricians  of  Rome  swearing  fealty  to 
the  king.  They  resolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  any 
allegiance  but  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  degraded  archbishops,  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Bar- 
tholomew of  Nar bonne,  prayed  to  be  restored  to  their 
sees  and  their  honours ; but  Drogo  of  Metz,  the  brother 
and  faithful  adherent  of  Louis  the  Pious,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Frankish  army.  The  Pope  would  grant 
them  the  humiliating  permission  to  communicate,  but 
to  communicate  only  with  the  common  people.  Drogo, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  son  of  the  glorious  Emperor  Charles  the 
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Great,  was  appointed  with  the  fullest  powers  Vicar  of 
the  Pope  beyond  the  Alps/ 

Sergius  died  after  a pontificate  of  three  years.  An 
unforeseen  necessity  enforced  the  immediate  ,ran.27i84T. 
election  of  his  successor,  Leo  IV.g  The  im-  Ijl'° 1V- 
pulse  of  Mohammedan  invasion  against  the  still  narrow- 
ing boundaries  of  Christendom  had  by  no  means  ceased. 
The  Saracen  fleets  were  masters  of  the  Medi-  ^ in. 
terranean.  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Syra-  v“‘on8‘ 
cuse,  which  made  a gallant  defence  for  some  years,  was 
in  their  hands/  They  had  conquered  Calabria,  were 
rapidly  advancing  northwards,  and  subduing  the  parts 
of  the  province  which  still  owned  allegiance  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire.1  Borne  herself  beheld  the  Moslemin 
at  her  gates ; the  suburban  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  plundered;  the  capital  of  Christendom 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a Mohammedan  city/  The 
Moslemin  retired  on  the  advance  of  an  army  of  Franks, 
according  to  some  authorities,  under  the  command  of 
King  Louis  himself;  but  they  retreated  only  to  inflict 
a shameful  defeat  on  the  Christians,  and  then  sate  down 
to  besiege  Gaeta.  The  great  riches  of  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino  escaped  only  by  an  opportune  rising  of  the 
river  Garigliano,  attributed  by  the  grateful  monks  to  a 
miracle.™ 


* Vit.  Sergii. 

* It  is  observed  that  under  Leo  IV. 
the  form  of  address  of  the  papal  letters 
is  changed.  With  two  exceptions,  the 
name  of  the  person  addressed  is  placed 
after  that  of  the  Pope : the  title 
Dominus  is  dropped. — Gamier,  in  Not. 
ad  Lib.  Pontiff.  Planck,  iii.  p.  29. 

h The  progress  of  the  Saracens  was 
aided  by  tire  fends  among  the  Lombard 
dukes.  The  princes  of  Spoleto  and 


Benevento  and  Naples  had  been  at 
continual  war  with  each  other.  For 
details,  see  Anonym.  Salernit. 

1 Kamin  (Histoire  des  Invasions  des 
Sarrasins  en  Italie)  describes  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  and  the  first  invasions 
of  Italy,  c.  iv.— Anna).  Met.  Annal. 
Bertin.  sub  ann.  846.  Baronius 
sub  ann. 

k Kamin,  p.  199. 

B The  abbey,  however,  had  already 
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But  these  terrible  strangers  might  at  any  time  return 
to  invest  the  city  of  St.  Peter.  Whether  to  avert  the 
clanger  by  his  prayers,  to  summon  the  Frank  Protector 
with  more  commanding  voice,  or  to  strengthen  the  city 
by  his  administration,  a Pope  appeared  instantly  neces- 
sary to  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome."  With 
the  utmost  haste,  but  with  reservation  of  the  imperial 
rights,  infringed  only  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  Leo  IY.  was  elected,  consecrated, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  pope.  The  Ro- 
mans were  released  from  their  immediate  terrors  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Saracen  fleet  in  a tempest  off  Gaeta. 
Another  legend  ascribed  this  disaster  to  the  insulted 
and  plundered  apostles.0 

Leo’s  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  future  security 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  He  carried 
out  the  design,  before  entertained  by  Leo  III.,  of  form- 
ing a new  suburb,  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  might  at  once  pro- 
tect the  most  hallowed  edifice  of  Christendom,  and 
receive  the  fugitives  who  might  be  driven  from  the  city 
by  hostile  incursions,  perhaps  by  civil  insurrections. 
This  part  of  Rome  perpetuated  the  name  of  the  pope, 
as  the  Leonine  city. 

The  eight  years  of  Leo’s  papacy  p were  chiefly  occupied 


been  plundered  by  Sicenulf,  Duke  of 
Benevento,  on  pretence  of  employing 
its  wealth  in  the  wars  against  the 
Saracens.  The  whole  account  is  minute 
and  curious.  Anonym.  Salem,  apud 
Muratori,  Script.  Itnl.,  p.  266.  Ac- 
cording to  Famin,  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  A.D.  84-4 ; yet  he  quotes 
the  statement  of  Baronius,  which 
implies  that  it  was  first  threatened  by 
the  Saracens  in  846. — Baronius  sub 


ann.  Compare  Tosti.  Storia  di  Monte 
Casino,  i.  p.  43,  &c. 

n “ Hoc  timore  et  futuro  casu  pcr- 
territi,  eum  sine  permissiotie  prineipis 
Conner raverant : fidem  quoque  illius, 
sive  honorem,  post  Deum  per  omnia  et 
in  omnibus  conservantes." — Anastas, 
in  Vit.  Leon.  IV. 

° Baronius  in  loc. 
f Leo  died  a.d.  855,  July  17. 
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in  strengthening,  in  restoring  the  plundered  and  dese- 
crated churches  of  the  two  apostles,  and  adorning  Borne. 
The  succession  to  Leo  IV.  was  contested  between  Bene- 
dict III.,  who  commanded  the  suffrages  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  Anastasius,  who,  at  the  A a *55, 
head  of  an  armed  faction,  seized  the  Lateran,  stripped 
Benedict  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  awaited  the  confir- 
mation of  his  violent  usurpation  by  the  Imperial  Le- 
gates, whose  influence  he  thought  that  he  had  secured. 
But  these  Commissioners,  after  strict  investigation,  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Benedict.  Anastasius  was  expelled 
with  disgrace  from  the  Lateran,  his  rival  con- 

° . Sept.  29. 

secrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor’s 
representatives.  Anastasius,  with  unwonted  mercy,  was 
only  degraded  to  lay  communion. 

The  pontificate  of  Benedict  III.  is  memorable  chiefly 
for  the  commencement  of  the  long  strife  between  Igna- 
tius and  Photius  for  the  see  of  Constantinople.  This 
strife  ended  in  the  permanent  schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 
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Nicolas  I.  Ignatius  and  Photius. 

N icolas  I.,  the  successor  of  Benedict,  was  chosen  rather 
Apni,  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Louis  and  his 
a.d.  858.  nobles  than  that  of  the  clergy.*  He  has  been 
thought  worthy  to  share  the  appellation  of  the  Great 
with  Leo  L,  with  Gregory  L,  with  Hildebrand,  and  with 
Innocent  III.  At  least  three  great  events  signalised 
the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  I., — the  strife  of  Photius  with 
Ignatius  for  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople ; the  prohibition  of  the  divorce  of  King  Lothair 
from  his  Queen  Theutberga  ; and  the  humiliation  of  the 
great  prelates  on  the  Rhine,  the  successful  assertion  of 
the  papal  supremacy  even  over  Hincmar,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims.  In  the  first  two  of  these  momentous  ques- 
tions, the  contest  about  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and 
that  of  Lothair,  King  of  Lorraine,  with  his  wife  Theut- 
berga, Nicolas  took  his  stand  on  the  great  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  morals.  These 
were  no  questions  of  abstruse  and  subtile  theology  nor 
the  assertion  of  dubious  rights.  In  both  cases  the  Pope 
was  the  protector  of  the  feeble  and  the  oppressed,  the 
victims  of  calumny  and  of  cruelty.  The  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  unjustly  deposed,  persecuted,  exiled, 
treated  with  the  worst  inhumanity,  implored  the  judge- 
ment of  the  head  of  Western  Christendom.  A queen, 

* Prudent.  Trecens.  apud  I’ertz,  i.  142.  Vit.  Nicolai  I. 
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not  only  deserted  by  a weak  and  cruel  husband,  but 
wickedly  and  falsely  criminated  by  a council  of  bishops, 
obtained  a hearing  at  the  Court  of  Rome : her  innocence 
was  vindicated,  her  accusers  punished,  the  king  himself 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  justice,  made 
more  venerable  by  religion.  If  in  both  cases  the  lan- 
guage of  Nicolas  was  haughty  and  imperious,  it  was 
justified  to  the  ears  of  men  by  the  goodness  of  his  cause. 
The  lofty  supremacy  which  he  asserted  over  the  see  of 
Byzantium  awoke  no  jealousy,  being  exerted  in  behalf 
of  a blameless  and  injured  prelate.  If  he  treated  the 
royal  dignity  of  France  with  contempt,  it  had  already 
become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  mankind;  if  he 
annulled  by  his  own  authority  the  decree  of  a national 
council,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of 
Gaul,  that  council  had  already  been  condemned  by  all 
who  had  natural  sympathies  with  justice  and  with  inno- 
cence. Yet,  though  in  both  cases  Nicolas  displayed 
equal  ability  and  resolution  in  the  cause  of  right,  the 
event  of  the  two  affairs  was  very  different.  The  dispute 
concerning  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  ended  in 
the  estrangement,  the  alienation,  the  final  schism  be- 
tween the  East  and  West.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the 
Pope  was  permitted  authoritatively  to  interfere  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  East.  The  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  Church  was  the  final 
act  of  separation.  In  the  West  Nicolas  established 
a precedent  for  control  even  over  the  private  morals 
of  princes.  The  vices  of  kings,  especially  those  of 
France,  became  the  stronghold  of  papal  influence : in- 
jured queens  and  subjects  knew  to  what  quarter  they 
might  recur  for  justice  or  for  revenge.  And  on  this 
occasion  the  Pope  brought  not  only  the  impotent  king, 
but  the  powerful  clergy  of  Lorraine,  beneath  his  feet. 
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The  great  Bishops  of  Cologne  and  of  Treves  were  re- 
duced to  abject  humiliation. 

The  contention  for  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
was,  strictly  speaking,  no  religious  controversy, — it  was 
the  result  of  political  intrigue  and  personal  animosity. 
Ignatius,  who  became  the  Patriarch,  was  of  imperial 
descent.  In  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Ir’s  father, 
Michael  Rhangabe,  he  had  taken  refuge,  under  the 
cowl  of  a monk,  from  the  jealousy  of  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian. The  monasteries  in  the  islands  of  Platos,  Ilyathos, 
and  Terebinthus,  were  peopled  by  the  devout  followers 
of  Ignatius.  They  were  the  refuge  of  all  who  were  per- 
secuted for  the  worship  of  images ; and  to  Ignatius, 
during  that  reign,  the  monkish  and  anti-iconoclastic 
party  looked  up  as  a protector  and  a model  of  the 
austerest  virtue.6  From  these  peaceful  solitudes  he  had 
been  summoned  by  the  Empress  Theodora,  the  mother 
and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  the  I )runkard, 
to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople.  His  devout 
zeal  led  him  to  rebuke  the  Caesar  Bardas  for  his  in- 
cestuous life.  Bardas  had  divorced  his  own  wife,  and 
lived  publicly  with  his  son’s  widow.  Ignatius  openly 
repelled  him  from  the  communion.  So  long  as  the 
Empress  Theodora,  the  sister  of  Bardas,  protected 
the  Patriarch,  the  Caesar  had  no  hope  of  vengeance ; liis 
ambition  as  well  as  his  vindictiveness  urged  him  to  in- 
volve them  both  in  common  ruin.  He  persuaded  the 
young  Emperor  no  longer  to  endure  the  disgrace  of 
female  rule ; and,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  exercise 
of  authority,  counselled  him  to  remove  not  only  his 
imperious  mother,  and  even  his  sisters,  from  the  Court, 


0 It  must  be  remembered  that  our  chief  authority  is  Nicetas,  the  biographer 
of  Tgnatius,  as  fervent  an  admirer  as  any  adoring  hngiologist. 
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but  to  seclude  them  altogether  from  the  world.  The 
Patriarch  was  commanded  to  dedicate  these  unwilling 
votaries  to  a religious  life.  Ignatius  appealed  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  which  allowed  no  one  to  take 
the  vows  but  of  their  own  free  will ; and  steadily  resisted 
the  Imperial  commands.  A groundless  charge  was  soon 
invented  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  a pretender 
to  the  Empire.  Ignatius  was  banished  to  his 
old  retreat  in  the  island  of  Terebinthus.  As 
no  power  or  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  resign  his 
patriarchal  dignity,  he  was  declared  to  be  deposed,  and 
a new  Patriarch  appointed  in  his  place. 

Photius  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Of  illustrious 
birth,®  having  discharged  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
State  with  consummate  ability,  and  risen  to  its  very 
highest  dignity,  Photius  was  esteemed  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  man  of  his  age.  In  grammar,  oratory, 
even  in  physical  science,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
and  letters,  except  poetry,  he  stood  alone.  His  ambition 
was  boundless  as  his  industry  and  learning;  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  Patriarchal  See  may  show  the  tran- 
scendant  estimation  in  which  ecclesiastical  dignity  was 
held  in  the  East  as  in  the  W est.  Photius  was 

. , . . , , , Dec.  25.  857. 

but  a layman : m six  successive  days  he  passed 
through  the  inferior  orders  up  to  the  Patriarchate. 

The  bishops,  it  is  said,  assented  to  the  elevation  of 
Photius  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  treat 
his  deposed  rival  with  respect  and  generosity.  But  so 
long  as  Ignatius  had  not  consented  to  resign  his  See, 
the  tenure  of  the  Bishopric  was  insecure.  Ignatius  and 
the  bishops  of  his  party  suffered  every  kiad  of  wanton 

« The  patriarch  Tarasius  was  his  great  uncle ; another  uncle  had  married  the 
sister  of  the  Empress  Theodora  and  of  Baidas. 
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cruelty ; their  sacred  persons  were  not  reverenced ; 
some  were  beaten  and  exiled  to  remote  and  inhos- 
pitable parts  of  the  Empire.  One  accused  of  too  great 
liberty  of  speech  had  his  tongue  cut  out.d  The  high- 
born and  blameless  Patriarch  himself  was  seized,  carried 
away  from  his  splendid  and  peaceful  monastery,  loaded 
with  chains,  hurried  from  one  desolate  place  to  another, 
and  at  last  confined  in  Mitylene.  Rival  councils  met, 
and  the  two  Patriarchs  were  alternately  excommuni- 
cated by  the  adverse  spiritual  factions. 

Photius  was  the  first  to  determine  on  an  appeal  to 
Rome.  The  Pope,  he  thought,  would  hardly  resist  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  with  the  tempting 
promise  of  the  total  extirpation  of  the  hated  Iconoclasts. 
The  Emperor  sent  a solemn  embassy,  entreating  that 
Legates  might  be  commissioned  to  assist  him  in  his  holy 
work,  and  to  restore  the  decaying  discipline.  On  the 
part  of  Photius  four  bishops  were  sent  to  assure  the  Pope 
that  Ignatius,  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities,  had 
retired  from  the  Bishopric;  that  in  his  retirement  he 
was  treated  with  profound  respect ; that  Photius  had 
been  lawfully  chosen  to  the  vacant  See.  He  added  the 
most  humble  asseverations  of  his  own  conscious  unwor- 
thiness, and  the  strong  reluctance  with  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  awful  function.  “ The  clergy,  the 
bishops,  the  emperor,  benignant  to  all,  cruel  to  me 
alone,  without  listening  to  my  entreaties,  untouched  by 
ray  tears,  have  compelled  me  to  bear  this  heavy 
burthen.” e 


d Photius,  in  a remarkable  letter  to 
the  Ca'sar,  depreeates  in  the  strongest 
terms  these  barbarities. — Kpist.  vi. 

* I’hotii,  Epist.  i.  ad  Nicol.  Papain. 
It  has  been  reprinted  in  a Vie  de 
Photius,  by  the  Abbe'  Jager,  one  of 


those  modern  French  works  which 
would  disdain  the  praise  of  candour 
and  impartiality.  I shall  not  accuse 
him  of  it.  But  M.  Jager  deserves  the 
praise  of  justly  appreciating  the  high 
merit  of  Photius,  for  his  day  most 
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Nicolas  was  no  doubt  better  acquainted  than  was 
supposed  with  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
East.  He  answered  with  caution  and  dignity,  that  his 
legates  could  only  judge  on  the  spot  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  very  questionable  ordination  of  Photius.  In  the 
presence  of  his  legates  and  a lawful  council 

V • Viii-  . Sept.  25,860. 

Ignatius  must  acknowledge  his  resignation. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Emperor,  Nicolas  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reclaiming  the  estates  of  the  Church  in  Sicily, 
and  the  jurisdiction  over  Illyricum,  Epirus,  Thessaly, 
and  other  parts  of  Greece,  which  had  been  usurped  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  Throughout  the  be- 
haviour and  language  of  Nicolas  there  is  no  sign  of 
admitted  subjection  to  the  Eastern  emperor : even  its 
tradition  seems  forgotten.  He  writes  as  a great  inde- 
pendent religious  potentate,  as  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom, treating  the  Emperor  at  first  with  the  courtesy 
becoming  a powerful  sovereign,  but  not  as  one  to  whom 
himself  owed  allegiance. 

The  legates,  witli  this  calm  and  guarded  reply,  arrived 
at  Constantinople,  to  the  disappointment  of  Photius  and 
of  the  Emperor.  Photius  was  indignant  that  he  was  not 
acknowledged  under  his  title  of  bishop ; the  Emperor 
received  the  legates,  not  as  ambassadors  from  a foreign 
power,  but  as  insolent  subjects.  They  were  imprisoned, 
threatened  with  banishment:  they  yielded  to  these 
sterner  or  to  milder  means  of  persuasion,  to  direct 
bribery/  Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a 


unusually  accomplished  as  a scholar; 
and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  some 
of  his  letters,  a merit  very  rare  in 
Greek  literature. 

1 Anastasius  (in  Vit.  Nicolai  I.)  and 
the  Pope  himself  (K.pist.  x.  ad  Clerum 
Constantin.)  assert  distinctly  that 


they  were  bribed.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary menace  was,  that  not  only 
they  should  suffer  exile,  but  be  food 
for  vermin  from  their  own  bodies. 
“ Longa  exilia  et  diutumas  pedicu- 
lorum  comessationes.”  This  might 
seem  beneath  the  dignity  of  history. 
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council  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  legates.  This 
council  boasted  that  it  was  formed  of  exactly 
the  same  number  of  prelates  as  sate  in  the 
venerable  assembly  at  Nicma.  The  Patriarch’s  firmness 
for  a time  stayed  the  proceedings.  He  demanded  who 
the  legates  were,  and  for  what  purpose  they  sate  in 
Constantinople?  They  replied  that  they  were  the 
legates  of  Nicolas,  the  supreme  pontiff,  sent  to  judge 
his  cause.8  “ First,”  answered  the  intrepid  Patriarch, 
who  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a simple  monk,  “ drive  out 
the  adulterer.  If  ye  cannot,  ye  are  no  judges.”  He 
appealed  to  the  Pope  in  person.  The  council  pro- 
nounced his  deposition ; and  as  it  were,  to  propitiate 
the  Pope,  in  their  second  session  condemned  Icono- 
clasm.  But  this  was  not  enough.  Still  all  means  of 
persuasion  and  cruelty  were  used  to  extort  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ignatius.11  At  length,  it  is  said,  while  he  lay 
senseless  in  his  prison,  his  unconscious  hand  was  forced 
to  trace  the  sign  of  a cross  .on  a blank  paper,  on  which 
Photius  superscribed  a confession  of  his  uneanonical 
election  to  the  Patriarchate,  which  he  had  ruled  as  an 
usurper  and  a tyrant.  In  possession  of  this  document, 


were  it  not  in  the  Pojie’s  own  letter, 
and  so,  it  should  seem,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Legates  themselves. — 
Also,  Phot.  Epist.  vi.  p.  28ti. 

* The  Legates  suppressed  the  parts 
of  the  Pope's  letter  which  warned 
them  to  decide  nothing,  and  read  only 
that  which  related  to  the  Icono- 
, clasts. 

ll  If  we  are  to  believe  the  monkish 
writers,  the  cruelty  of  all  orders  even 
to  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank 
shows  a most  savage  state  of  manners. 
The  ingeuious  tortures  inflicted  on 


Ignatius,  it  is  said,  by  command  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  Photius,  are  abso- 
lutely revolting.  Another  respectable 
prelate,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Crete 
at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest, 
now  become  Bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
ventured  during  an  earthquake  to 
remonstrate  with  the  young  Emperor 
against  his  profane  mimicry  of  the 
religious  ccremouies  of  the  Church,  he 
was  beaten  so  as  to  knock  out  two  of 
his  teeth,  and  scourged  almost  to 
death.— Nicet.  Vit.  Ignat.,  Labbe,  p. 
1218. 
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Photius  allowed  his  rival  a short  interval  of  repose.* 
He  was  permitted  to  retire  to  a palace  which  had 
belonged  to  his  mother.  Rumours  of  new  and  more 
horrible  persecutions  meditated  against  him  induced 
him  to  fly  from  the  capital.1*  He  found  means  to  baffle 
his  pursuers ; till  an  earthquake,  as  in  the  time  of  his 
great  predecessor,  Chrysostom,  shook  Constantinople 
with  guilty  dread,  and  seemed  the  voice  of  Heaven 
rebuking  the  unjust  , usage  of  the  Patriarch.  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sentence  of  his  deposition  by  the 
Synod  of  Constantinople  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Pope,  with  a letter  of  great  length  from  Photius.™  The 
Pope  took  at  once  the  highest  ground.  He  summoned 
a council  of  the  Roman  Church ; disclaimed  his  weak 
and  unauthorised  legates,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  ambassador  refused  his  consent  to  the  deposal 
of  Ignatius,  to  the  elevation  of  Photius. 

Not  merely  did  he  address  two  lofty  and  condemnatory 
letters  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Photius,  but  a tliird, 


1 Photius  is  aocused  of  forgery,  or 
of  conniving  at  the  forgery  of  two 
favourable  letters  from  the  Pope.  The 
trick  was  detected  by  the  Caesar  Bardas. 
— Nicet.  in  Vit. 

k Among  the  cruelties  and  insults 
which  Photius  is  charged  with  heap- 
ing on  his  rival,  he  is  said  to  have 
given  him  up  shamelessly  to  the 
mockery  of  mimes  and  stage-players. 
“ Et  ad  illudcndum  mimis  et  scenicis 
inverecundb  proderes.”  — Nicol.  ad 
Phot.  Epist.  x.  p.  372. 

“ Part  of  this  letter  is  striking  and 
beautiful.  Photius  describes,  with 
seeming  sincerity,  the  enjoyments  of 
his  state  as  a layman,  in  the  society 
VOL.  III. 


of  his  attached  friends  and  the  quiet 
study  of  letters,  and  his  profound 
regret  that  he  had  abandoned  those 
more  congenial  occupations.  ^{eVt<rov 
tipyvii tfis  (uTjs,  i^xttrov  •yaAijj'US 
ykvKt'tas.  i^f-recrov  !£  Kal  Soltis 
(efrr  tp  rial  Kal  KocrpiKris  rjr 
ftpfcrtt),  ^etreawrfjs  <pi\i)s  riavxias, 
T7js  KaSapas  tKiiv-qs  Kal  tjSUtttjs 
ptra  tuv  irA r\alov  avvovalas , rfjs 
iAthrou,  Kal  aS6\ov,  Kal  dvexiirAtjKTOu 
<rvvavo<rTpo<fnjs.  The  latter  part  vin- 
dicates his  sudden  promotion  from  the 
rank  of  a layman  to  the  patriarchate,  by  ) 
the  unanswerable  examples  of  his  pre-  f 
decessors  Nestorius  and  Tarasius,  and  I 
that  of  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan. 
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also,  to  “ the  faithful  in  the  East,”  at  the  close  of  which 
he  made  known  to  the  three  Eastern  Patriarchs 
AJ>‘  ’ his  steadfast  resolution  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  Ignatius,  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  the  usurper 
Photius.  He  called  upon  them  to  concur  in  the  decrees 
of  the  Apostolic  See. 

Early  in  the  next  year  a monk  named  Theognetus, 
a messenger  of  Ignatius,  appeared  in  Rome  with  the 
full  account  of  all  the  hard  usage  endured  bv 

A d 863  ^ * 

his  master.  A more  august  council  was  now 
summoned,  of  which  the  first  act  was  to  degrade  and 
excommunicate  Zacharias,  one  of  the  papal  legates,  for 
his  weakness  in  consenting  to  the  deposition  of  Ignatius. 
The  Pope  then  pronounced  the  unanimous  sentence  of 
Decree  condemnation  against  Photius ; recounting  his 
Photius.  offences,  and  involving  under  the  same  ana- 
thema Gregory,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  had  presumed 
to  consecrate  the  usurper  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
See."  All  the  acts  of  Photius,  especially  his  ordina- 
tions, were  declared  null  and  void.  The  restoration  of 
Ignatius  was  commanded  even  in  more  imperious  lan- 
guage, and  under  more  awful  sanctions.  “ We,  by  the 
power  committed  to  us  by  our  Lord  through  St.  Peter, 
restore  our  brother  Ignatius  to  his  former  station,  to  his 
see,  to  his  dignity  as  Patriarch  and  to  all  the  honours 
of  his  office.  Whoever,  after  the  promulgation  of  this 
decree,  shall  presume  to  disturb  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  separate  from  his  communion,  or  dare  to  judge 
him  anew,  without  the  consent  of  the  Apostolic  See,  if 


" Nicolas  neglected  no  means  of 
carrying  his  point.  He  did  not  dis- 
dain female  influence.  Besides  letters 
to  the  clergy  of  the  East,  and  to  the 
senate  of  Constantinople,  he  wrote  to 


the  mother  and  to  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
Ignatius,  to  reject  the  adulterer  of  the 
see,  the  usurper,  the  neophyte  Photius. 
— Epist.  Nicol.  I. 
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a clerk,  shall  share  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  traitor 
Judas;  if  a layman,  he  has  incurred  the  malediction1  of 
Canaan : he  is  excommunicated,  and  will  suffer  the  same 
fearful  sentence  from  the  eternal  Judge.” 

Never  had  the  power  of  the  clergy  or  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  been  asserted  so  distinctly,  so  inflexibly.  The 
privileges  of  Rome  were  eternal,  immutable,  anterior  to, 
derived  from  no  synod  or  council,  but  granted  directly 
by  God  himself : they  might  be  assailed,  but  not  trans- 
ferred ; tom  off  for  a time,  but  not  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  An  appeal  was  open  to  Rome  from  all  the  world, 
from  her  authority  lay  no  appeal.0 

The  Emperor  and  Constantinople  paid  no  regard  to 
these  terrible  anathemas  of  the  Pope.  As  long  as  he 
possessed  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  Photius  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  see.  An  angry  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope.  In  the  Emperor’s  letter  he  seems  (for  his  letter 
is  only  known  by  the  Pope’s  reply)  to  have  addressed 
the  Pope  as  a refractory  and  contumacious  subject.  He 
threatens  Rome  itself  with  fire  and  sword.  Nicolas 
maintains  his  haughty  independence,1*  treats  these  idle 


° The  Emperor,  it  appears,  had 
demanded  that  his  disloyal  subject, 
the  monk  Theognetus,  the  messenger 
of  Ignatius  to  Home,  should  be  deli- 
vered up.  “ Many  thousands,”  replies 
the  Pope,  “ come  to  Home  every  year, 
and  place  themselves  devoutly  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Peter.  We  have 
the  power  of  summoning  monks,  and 
even  clergy,  from  every  part  of  the 
world : you,  O Emi>eror,  have  no  such 
power ; you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
monks,  but  humbly  to  entreat  their 
prayers.”  Never  would  he  surrender 
to  a worldly  sovereign  a monk,  who 


by  his  profession  declared  his  con- 
tempt for  palaces,  for  all  the  honours, 
dignities,  and  gilts  which  kings  could 
bestow. 

t The  Emperor  (or  was  it  the  in- 
solence of  the  Greek  scholar  Photius?) 
had  spoken  of  the  Latin  language  as 
a barbarous  Scythian  jargon.  The 
indignant  Pope  replies,  that  to  censure 
that  language  is  to  censure  its  maker, 
God  ; that  it  was  one  of  the  languages 
inscribed  on  the  Cross  ; that  the 
Scythians  are  idolaters,  and  only  use 
Latin  to  worship  God ; that  some  of 
the  services  even  in  the  churches  of 
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menaces  with  contempt.  He  significantly  reminds  the 
Emperor  of  the  fate  of  Sennacherib ; and  tauntingly 

reproaches  him  with  his  dastardly  submission 

May  25, 865.  A " 

to  the  Saracens.  “ We  lrnve  not  invaded  Crete ; 
we  have  not  depopulated  Sicily ; we  have  not  subdued 
the  countless  provinces  of  Greece ; we  have  not  burned 
the  churches  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Constantinople ; yet, 
while  these  pagans  conquer,  waste,  burn  with  impunity, 
we  Catholic  Christians  are  menaced  with  the  vain  terrors 
of  your  arms.  Ye  release  Barabbas,  and  put  Christ  to 
death.”  Nicolas  concludes  with  evoking  the  whole 
cause  to  Borne,  cites  the  two  conflicting  parties,  Igna- 
tius and  Photius  at  least  by  his  representative,  as 

well  as  the  other  bishops  personally,  to  submit 

Nov.  13, 866.  . 1 1 » 

themselves  to  his  tribunal.  On  the  faithful 
fulfilment  of  these  terms,  he  will  condescend  to  allow 
the  Emperor  to  communicate  with  the  holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  with  himself  specially,  and  his 
brother  priest,  Ignatius.  In  conclusion,  he  ominously 
reminds  him  of  the  fate  of  the  Emperors,  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  Church,  Nero,  Diocletian,  Constantius, 
Anastasius  ; the  glory  of  those  who  have  been  its  faith- 
ful friends  and  servants.  In  another  letter — the  strife 
was  now  dragging  on  its  fourth  year — Nicolas  enjoins 
the  Emperor  to  burn  the  blasphemous  and  filthy  letter 
with  which  he  has  dared  to  insult  the  Holy  See ; if  he 
refuses,  the  Pope  will  himself  summon  an  assembly  of 
prelates,  anathematise  all  who  favour  or  maintain  these 
locuments,  and,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  cause  the 
Emperor’s  missive  publicly  to  be  suspended  over  a slow 


Constantinople  were  in  Latin.  “ Let 
the  Emperor  cease  to  call  himself 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  or  abstain 


from  insulting  the  Roman  language.” 
It  is  curious  to  see  Latin  on  the  de- 
fensive. 
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fire  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  who  reverence  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter.  * 

At  length  Photius  determined  to  keep  no  terms  with 
his  unrelenting  adversary.  The  letters  no  „ 

* Photius. 

doubt  of  the  Emperor  asserted,  among  other 
blasphemies,  so  called  at  Rome,  the  independence  of  the 
Byzantine  See.  He  must  now  maintain  that  independ- 
ence. All  his  submission,  the  tempting  lure  which  he 
had  offered,  the  total  suppression  of  Iconoclasm,  had 
been  treated  with  scorn : he  had  found  himself  strangely 
mistaken  in  the  man  whom  he  had  encountered  in  the 
papal  chair ; he  might  have  supposed  Nicolas,  like  one 
of  his  immediate  predecessors,  only  the  head  of  a faction 
in  Rome,  the  timid  vassal  of  the  Western  emperor. 
Nicolas,  as  he  knew,  was  involved  in  the  strife  with  King 
Lothair,  on  account  of  the  repudiation  of  his  wife. 

Pope  Nicolas  was  now  the  aggressor.  Bardas,  the 
protector  of  Photius,  suspected  or  known  to  aspire  to  the 
Empire,  had  been  cut  to  pieces.*1  Michael  ruled  alone, 
or  rather  had  surrendered  the  rule  to  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, soon  to  supplant  him  in  the  Empire.  A new 
legation  arrived  at  Constantinople:  it  demanded  that 
Photius  and  Ignatius  should  be  sent  to  Rome 

(j  Nov  866 

for  judgement  But  Photius  had  changed  with 
the  times ; his  skilful  flatteries  had  secured  the  protec- 
tion of  Michael,  or  he  was  too  strong  not  to  be  protected. 
The  fame,  the  accomplishments,  the  acknowledged  elo- 
quence/ even  the  virtues  of  Photius  had  now  obtained 
great  influence  with  all  orders. 

In  the  year  867  he  had  summoned  a council  at  Con- 


i A letter  to  Bardas  likewise  ap-  j r The  young,  it  is  said,  crowded  in 
pears ; it  must,  I think,  be  of  earlier  rapture  to  the  schools,  where  he  still 
date : Nicolas  can  hardly  have  been  delivered  his  attractive  lectures, 
ignorant  of  his  fate  six  montlis  before.  I 
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stantinople : the  obsequious  prelates  listened  to  the  ar- 
synodat  faignment,  and  joined  in  the  counter  excom- 

Cunstou-  0 . . T,  . Til  • i 

tinopi*.  mumcation,  ot  1 ope  JN  icolas.  Photius  drew  up 
eight  articles  inculpating  in  one  the  faith,  in  the  rest 
the  departure  of  the  See  of  Home  from  ancient  and 
canonical  discipline.8  Among  the  dreadful  acts  of 
heresy  and  schism  which  were  to  divide  for  ever  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West  were : — I.  The  observ- 
ance of  Saturday  as  a fast.  II.  The  permission  to  eat 
milk  or  cheese  during  Lent.  IV.  The  restriction  of  the 
chrism  to  the  bishops.  VI.  The  promotion  of  deacons 
at  once  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  VII.  The  consecration 
of  a lamb,  according  to  the  hated  Jewish  usage.  VIIL  The 
shaving  of  their  beards  by  the  clergy.  The  fifth  only 
of  the  articles  objected  by  Photius,  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was 
an  error  so  awful  as  to  deserve  a thousand  anathemas. 
The  third,  condemning  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  was  alone  of  high  moral  or  religious  importance. 
“From  this  usage  we  see,  in  the  West,”  says  Photius, 
“ so  many  children  who  know  not  their  fathers.”  These, 
however,  were  but  the  pretexts  for  division.  The  cause 
\ lay  deeper,  in  the  total  denial  of  the  papal  supremacy 
\ by  the  Greeks ; their  unequivocal  assertion  that  with 
the  Empire  that  supremacy  had  passed  to  Constanti- 
nople.1 

The  decree  of  the  council  boasted  the  signature  of  the 
Emperor  (obtained,  it  was  said,  in  an  hour  of  drunken- 


* These  were  mostly  the  points  of 
difference  which  in  his  letter  to  Nicolas 
he  had  treated  as  of  no  importance. 

* “ Cum  etiam  glorientur  et  per- 
hibeant  quando  de  Romnnu  urbe 
Imperatores  Constantinopolin  sunt 


translati,  hinc  et  primatum  Roman® 
sedis  ad  Constantinopolitanam  eccle- 
siam  transmigrasse,  et  cum  dignitati- 
bus  regiis  etiam  ecclesise  Roman® 
privilegia.” — Epist.  lxz.  Nicol.  I.  ad 
Hincmar.  p.  472. 
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ness) ; of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  averred  (most  im- 
probably) to  have  been  forged ; of  the  three  Eastern 
Patriarchs ; of  the  senate  and  the  great  officers ; of 
abbots  and  bishops  to  the  number  of  nearly  one 
thousand. 

But  the  episcopal  messenger  who  was  to  bear  to  Rome 
this  defiance  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  and  the 
counter-excommunication  of  the  pope,  had  proceeded 
but  a short  way  on  his  journey  when  he  was  stopped  by 
the  orders  of  the  new  emperor.  A revolution  in  the 
palace  was  a revolution  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople. 
The  Drunkard  was  an  ill-omened  name  for  the  patron 
of  a bishop — and  the  drunkenness  of  Michael  aggravated 
rather  than  excused  his  profane  diversions.  It  was  said 
to  be  his  common  amusement  to  mimic  with  low  and 
dissolute  companions  the  holiest  rites  of  the  Church. 
This  unworthy  monarch  was  hurled  from  his  ^ ^ ^ 
throne ; another  Emperor  ruled  in  the  East. 

The  first  act  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  was  to  depose 
Photius.  Photius  is  said  to  have  refused  the  communion 
to  the  murderer  Basil.  From  this  time  a succession  of 
changes  agitated  the  Empire:  Photius  rose  or  fell  at 
each  successive  change." 

A hostile  council  was  assembled  ; among  these  were 
ecclesiastics,  appearing  as  representatives  of  the  guncu  of 
three  Patriarchates  now  under  the  Moham-  nopie. 
medan  sway,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem.1  The 


* There  is  a very  curious  account 
in  Nicetas  of  two  books  said  to  hare 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  Pho- 
tius ; one,  illustrated  with  caricatures, 
of  the  life  and  acts  of  Ignatius;  one 
the  account  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  produced  and 
trampled  under  foot  at  Home.  One, 


it  is  said,  was  translated  into  Latin. 

1 The  representatives  of  these  sees 
at  the  Council  of  Photius  are  of  course 
impostors;  those  at  the  present  real 
and  authentic  representatives.  This 
is  received  as  the  eighth  Genera) 
Council  by  the  Latin  Church. 
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legates  of  the  Pope,  Hadrian,  who  had  already  received 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  condemned  Photins, 
and  approved  the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  were  present. 
First  sitting,  No  one  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  till 
oct.  5,  «89.  jie  kad  signed  a formulary  anathematising 
all  heretics,  Iconoclasts,  and  Photius,  and  also  con- 
demnatory of  the  late  council.  Those  who  had  com- 
municated with  the  usurper  were  received  only  after 
having  done  penance.  Some  contumacious  prelates, 
who  refused  to  prejudge  the  cause  which  they  were 
assembled  to  consider,  were  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  council/  All  the  ordinations  of  Photius  were  de- 
clared void.  The  crimes,  the  calumnies  of  Photius,  who 
was  dragged  before  the  council  by  the  Emperor’s  guard, 
were  rehearsed  before  his  face.  He  stood  mute:  his 
degradation  was  at  once  determined ; and  so  fierce  was 
the  resentment,  that,  not  content  with  dipping  their 
pens  in  the  ink  with  which  they  were  to  sign  his  con- 
demnation, they  wrote  it  in  the  Sacramental  wine,  as  it 
is  plainly  said,  in  the  blood  of  Christ.1  The  biographer 
of  Ignatius  bitterly  deplores  the  lenity  of  the  council ; 
he  does  not  explain  what  measures  he  wished  them  to 
adopt,  but  to  their  mistimed  tenderness  he  ascribes  all 
the  evils  of  the  second  elevation  of  Photius.  He  in- 
terprets a terrible  earthquake,  which  threw  down  many 
churches,  and  a furious  tempest,  as  the  remonstrances 
of  Heaven  against  this  weak  leniency.  Other  signs 
on  the  same  authority,  glorified  the  restoration  of 
Ignatius.  By  a new  kind  of  Transubstantiation,  the 
consecrated  bread  glowed  like  a live  coal  from  heaven. 


7 Yet  Photius  found  some  de- 
fenders; Euthimius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
Ziieharias  of  Chalcedon. 

1 d/VAa  rb  tppiKa>$t<7TaTOV,  iij  leal 


fiSiruy  dicflKoa  Siafit  (iatavptvwv . 
Kal  iv  avrip  rod  ’Xurripos  Tip  dtpar. 
fidrTovrts  rbv  Ka.kap.ov. — Nicet.  Vit. 
Ignat.,  p.  1231. 
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and  the  cross  over  the  altar  was  agitated  by  a gentle 
motion. 

Photius,  in  his  exile,  heard  of  this  appalling  earth- 
quake. He  rejoiced  that  he  was  relieved  from  behold- 
ing the  sufferings  of  his  people ; he  is  strongly  tempted 
even  to  suggest  that  it  is  a protest  of  Heaven  against 
the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  council.  That  council, 
in  his  epistles,  he  treats  as  a violent,  unjust,  lawless 
synod  ; a synod  of  furious  bacchanals,  avowedly  met  not 
to  judge,  but  to  ratify  his  predetermined  condemnation. 
For  ten  years  Ignatius  ruled  in  peace.*  On 

* o x ^ n 867*877 

his  death  there  was  a strange  reaction  in  favour 
of  his  proscribed,  banished,  persecuted  rival.  Photius, 
it  is  said,  from  his  monastic  retreat  administered  such 
skilful  flattery  to  the  Emperor,  that  by  Basil’s  command 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  See  of  Constantinople.  So 
write  his  enemies.  It  is  more  likely  that  his  transcend- 
ant  learning  and  accomplishments,11  a strong  feeling  that 
his  crimes  had  been  exaggerated  by  his  implacable  ad- 
versaries, some  lurking  jealousy  that  Constantinople 
had  too  completely  subjected  herself  to  Home,  may 
have  led  to  his  second  rise.  A new  Council, 

AJ>.  879. 

at  which  were  present  two  Papal  legates, 
ratified  the  elevation  of  Photius.  The  Pope  himself, 
John  VIII.  (Nicolas  and  his  successor,  Hadrian  II., 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene),  acquiesced  in  the 
decision. 

The  Pope  acknowledged  the  usurper,  the  monster  of 
wickedness,  the  persecutor,  the  heretic,  him  who  had 


* Even  Ignatius  had  maintained 
against  Rome  his  right  to  jurisdiction 
over  the  Bulgarians.  He  was  in  his 
turn  threatened  with  canonical  cen- 
sures.— Hadrian,  Epist.  ad  Imperat., 


Labbe. 

b Among  the  most  bitter  and 
pathetic  lamentations  of  Photius  in 
his  exile  is  the  being  deprived  of  his 
books. 
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dared  to  assert  the  co-equality,  the  supremacy  of  Con- 
stantinople to  Koine,  as  the  legitimate  Patriarch.® 
Photius  fell  again  at  the  death  of  his  new  patron. 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  the  son  of  Basil,  once  more  igno- 
miniously  expelled  him  from  his  throne.  Yet,  though 
accused  of  treason,  Photius  was  acquitted,  and  withdrew 
into  honoured  retirement.  He  did  not  live  to  witness 


or  profit  by  another  revolution.  Though  the  schism  of 
thirty  years,  properly  speaking,  expired  in  his 

A.D.  886.  , , . . , 

person,  and  again  a kind  ol  approximation  to 
Home  took  place,  yet  the  links  were  broken  which 
united  the  two  Churches.  The  articles  of  difference, 
from  which  neither  would  depart,  had  been  defined  and 
hardened  into  rigid  dogmas.  During  the  dark  times  of 
the  Papacy  which  followed  the  disruption,  even  the  in- 
tercourse became  more  and  more  precarious.  The  Popes 
of  the  next  century  were  too  busy  in  defending  their 
territories  or  their  lives  to  regard  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
The  darkness  which  gathered  round  both  Churches 
shrouded  them  from  each  other’s  sight. 

Nicolas  the  Great  had  not  lived  to  triumph  even  in 
the  first  fall  of  Photius.  In  the  West  his  success  was 


more  complete  ; he  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  conscious 
power  exercised  in  a righteous  cause.  Not  merely  did 
he  behold  one  of  Charlemagne’s  successors  prostrate  at 
his  feet,  obliged  to  abandon  to  papal  censure  and  to  de- 
gradation even  his  high  ecclesiastical  partisans,  but  in 


* Photius  is  accused  of  interpolating  that  we  cannot  attribute  them  to  so 
letters  of  Pope  Leo,  certainly  much  adroit  a writer  as  Photius.  Baronius 
amplified  in  the  Greek  translations  supposes  this  feminine  weakness  of 
from  the  Latin  copies,  as  they  now  John  VIII.  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
exist,  and  there  are  suspicious  passages,  fable  of  Pope  Joan  1 Was  an  act  of 
highly  adulatory  of  Photius,  and  one  peace  and  conciliation  the  monstrous 
suppression  (Epist.  97).  There  are  and  painful  travail  which  revealed 
others  so  much  stronger  in  the  Greek,  her  sex  7 
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succession  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  West,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Treves,  and  even  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  seemed  to  rule  despotically  over  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  France,  were  forced  to  bow  before  his  vigor- 
ous supremacy. 

John,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  is  accused  of  immoderate 
ambition  and  avarice,  of  determined  hostility,  John,  Arcb- 
and  a deep,  deliberate  design  of  emancipating  iuvmnaf 
his  see  from  the  domination  of  Rome.  He  had  taken 
possession  of  certain  estates  claimed  by  the  Roman  see, 
deposed,  excommunicated,  imprisoned  of  his  own  autho- 
rity all  who  made  resistance,  usurped  in  favour  of  St 
Apollinaris,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ravenna,  the  privileges 
of  St.  Peter ; treated  the  citations  of  the  Pope 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  or  before  a synod 
at  Rome,  to  answer  for  certain  heretical  opinions  charged 
against  him,  with  the  utmost  contempt ; though  excom- 
municated by  that  synod,  he  persisted  in  the  same  dis- 
dainful contumacy.*1  He  aspired,  no  doubt,  to  set  up 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ravenna,  which  he  extended  beyond 
its  usual  limits,  as  independent,  if  not  superior  to  Rome. 
Unless  as  having  been  the  imperial  residence,  the  seat 
of  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
the  archbishop  rested  his  haughty  pretensions.  Ecclesi- 
astical, according  to  his  theory,  must  have  humbly  fol- 
lowed the  civil  supremacy. 

But  John  was  a man  of  harsh  and  unpopular  character. 
At  first,  indeed,  he  was  successful  in  his  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  Louis  II.  for  his  interposition.  Accompanied 
by  two  imperial  officers  he  arrived  at  Rome.  But 


d “Missos  illius  spemebat,  et  gloriam  beati  Petri  Apostoli,  quantum  in 
ac  erat,  evacuabat." — Anastas.  Vit.  Nicol.  I. 
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Nicolas  mildly  rebuked  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor 
for  presuming  to  enter  into  such  relations  with  an  ex- 
communicated person;  they  abandoned  his  defence. 
The  archbishop,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  retired  from  Pome.  But  his  own  city  did 
not  espouse  his  cause.®  At  the  invitation  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  the  Pope  visited  Ravenna;  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  warmest  welcome  by  the  nobles,  and 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  John  fled  to  Pavia 
again  to  implore  the  succour  of  the  Emperor.  As  he 
passed  along  the  streets  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the 
citizens  shrank  from  the  followers  of  the  excommunicated 
prelate  as  from  infected  persons.  From  the  Emperor 
himself  he  received  this  contemptuous  message, — “ Let 
him  go  and  humble  himself  before  that  great  Pope  to 
whom  we  and  the  whole  Church  submit  in  obedience.” 
The  proud  prelate  had  no  alternative  but  with  tears  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  his  adversary;  and  Nicolas, 
having  completed  his  humiliation  by  enforcing  a public 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  most  full  and  loyal  obe- 
dience, on  the  most  sacred  reliques,  on  the  cross  and 
sandals  of  Christ,  and  on  the  four  Gospels, 
condescended  to  receive  him  into  communion. 
The  terms  of  his  reconciliation  were  such  as  to  ensure 
the  complete  submission  of  the  See  of  Ravenna.  The 
archbishop  was  to  present  himself,  unless  prevented  by 
illness  or  unavoidable  necessity,  once  a year  at  Rome ; 
to  consecrate  no  bishop  but  after  his  election  by  the 
Duke,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  and  on  the  sanction, 
by  letter,  of  the  apostolic  see  ; to  allow  all  his  bishops 
free  access  for  appeal  to  Rome  ; to  surrender  all  con- 

• Agnelli,  Vit.  Pontific.  Ravenn.  apud  Muratori.  John  was  accused  of 
tyranny  over  hi*  sufiragan  bishops.  They  were  not  allowed  “ limina  Apostolorum 
adire.” 
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tested  property  to  which  he  could  not  establish  his  claim 
in  the  courts  of  law.  So  ended  this  opposition  to  the 
Papal  supremacy  in  Italy/ 

If  power  and  wealth  could  have  secured  inde- 
pendence, the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  sacer-  Transalpine 
dotal  order  throughout  the  Transalpine  Carlo-  LlerarcLy' 
vingian  Empire,  more  especially  of  the  great  metro- 
politan prelates  in  France  and  on  the  Rhine,  during 
the  decline  of  that  dynasty,  might  have  been  formid- 
able to  the  Roman  supremacy,  if  asserted  by  a timid  or 
a feeble  Pontiff.  It  was  not  the  Pope  alone,  but  all 
the  clergy,  who  were  a permanent  undying  corporation, 
as  compared  with  the  temporal  nobility.  The  hier- 
archy had  risen,  and  were  still  rising,  in  proportion  to 
the  decay,  and  partly  out  of  the  ruins,  of  the  great 
temporal  feudalities.  That  military  aristocracy  was 
exhausting  itself  with  unexampled  rapidity ; it  dis- 
dained to  recruit  itself  from  the  lower  orders ; and 
every  family  which  became  extinct  weakened  the 
power  of  the  temporal  nobles.  The  civil  wars,  the  wars 


1 “ Ut  nullus  amodo  et  deinceps 
Archiepiscopus  Ravenna;  ail  vestra 
Episoopia  sine  voluntate  vestra  acce- 
dere  temptet  vel  aliquam  pecuniam 
a vobis  exigere  ...  vel  res  ecclesise 
vestra,  aut  monasteria  vestra,  sivc , 
pradia,  per  quodvis  ingenium  diriperc 
audeat.’’  The  metropolitan  power  of  i 
Ravenna  was  annulled.  The  estates 
of  Ravenna  in  Sicily  seem  to  have 
been  seized  and  appropriated  by  Rome. 
— Agnelli,  p.  103.  Yet  the  ambition 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna  was 
not  extinguished  by  this  discomfiture 
and  spoliation.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  Fontanet  appeared  George,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  with  3C0  horses 


loaded  with  treasures  taken,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  clergy,  from  the 
churches.  George  had  been  conse- 
crated at  Rome,  but  aspired  to  assert 
the  independence  of  Ravenna.  This 
wealth  was  to  purchase  the  Emperor 
Louis’  favour  at  this  critical  juncture. 
But  he  chose  the  wrong  side.  He  was 
taken,  robbed  of  his  treasures,  stripped 
of  all  to  a sorry  nag,  on  which  he  was 
led  before  the  conqueror,  Charles  the 
Bald.  By  Charles  he  was  bitterly 
reproached  for  deserting  his  flock  and 
appearing  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
He  was  pardoned  on  the  merciful  in- 
tervention of  the  Empress  Judith,  and 
resumed  his  see. — Agnelli,  p.  185. 
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against  the  Normals,  not  now  confined  to  the  coasts, 
but  ravaging  the  inland  provinces  (they  had  sacked 
Paris,  Ghent,  Hamburg,  Cologne) ; the  libertinism  of 
manners,  which  crowded  the  halls  of  the  nobles  with 
spurious  descendants,  often  without  perpetuating  the 
legitimate  descent ; devotion,  which  threw  many  who 
might  have  kept  up  the  noblest  families  into  the  Church 
or  the  cloister ; the  alienation  of  their  estates,  through 
piety  or  superstition,  to  sacred  uses ; — all  these  causes 
conspired  to  drain  away  the  riches  and  the  power  of  the 
nobility. 

But  the  perpetual  Church  was  always  ready  to 
its  per-  acquire,  and  forbidden  to  alienate,  and  was 
petuity.  protected,  even  in  these  wild  times,  at  least  in 
comparative  • security,  by  awful  maledictions  against 
believers,  by  miracles  which  seemed  constantly  at  their 
command,  against  heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  Its 
immortal  order  rested  on  no  precarious  or  hereditary 
descent.  The  cathedral  or  the  monastery  might  be 
burned,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  Norman 
inroads,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  massacred.  A new 
generation  arose  immediately  among  the  ruins,  re- 
sumed their  wasted  estates,  and  repaired  their  shattered 
buildings.  The  metropolitan  or  the  bishop  had  always 
an  heir  at  hand : the  transmission  of  his  sacred  pro- 
perty, though  sometimes  diverted  from  its  proper  use 
by  hierarchical  prodigality  or  by  episcopal  nepotism, 
descended  on  the  whole  in  the  right  line.  All  these 
losses  were  more  than  recompensed  by  unchecked  and 
unscrupulous  acquisitions.  The  Church  at  times  was 
plundered : all  possessions  were  precarious  during  the 
long  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious ; the  persons  of  the  priesthood  were  not  secure. 
But  still  it  renewed  its  strength,  recovered  its  dilapi- 
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dated  resources.;  found  some  latent  power  which  brought 
it  back  to  its  commanding  superiority.  It  ever  re- 
trieved its  losses,  revenged  itself  for  its  humiliations, 
and  still  grew  on  under  every,  it  might  seem,  fatal 
change  in  the  political  atmosphere. 

France  and  part  of  Germany,  but  especially  France, 
had  become  a kind  of  feudal  theocracy.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  almost  superseded  the  Diets  of  the  nation.® 
Bishops  and  abbots,  themselves  nobly  born,  outnum- 
bered the  temporal  nobles.  The  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne were  surrounded  by  a tonsured,  not  an  armed 
aristocracy;  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  was 
levied  by  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  Even  the  royal 
family,  ambitious  of  real  power,  were  constantly  in- 
truding themselves  into  the  more  wealthy  bishoprics  or 
abbacies. 

The  superiority  of  the  clergy  even  over  the  Crown 
was  openly  and  distinctly  asserted.  Kings 
were  not  exempt  from  that  general  obedience 
enjoined  by  the  Apostle.*1  The  clergy  ruled  the  laity 
through  their  vices,  but  chiefly  vices  of  one  kind. 
They  were  the  appointed,  the  heaven-delegated  guar- 
dians of  connubial  morals ; to  them  belonged  all  matri- 


* Nithard  says,  on  occasion  of  the 
alliance  of  Charles  and  Louis  against 
Lothair,  “ Primura  quidem  visum  est, 
ut  rem  ad  Episcopos  sacevdotesque 
quorum  aderat  pars  maxima,  conferret, 
ut  illorum  consultu,  veluti  numine 
divino,  harum  rerum  exordium  atque 
auctoritns  proderetur.” — 1.  iv.  c.  i. 
These  were  purely  secular  matters, 
and  this  is  the  usual  language.  Com- 
pare c.  iv. 

h Hincmar  (De  Divortio  HI.  et 
Tlieut.),  who  not  only  asserted  but 


exercised  also  this  power,  quotes,  as 
a sentenoe  of  Pope  Gelasius,  that  the 
pontifical  is  higher  than  the  royal 
power,  because  the  clergy  have  to 
render  an  account  even  of  kings  to 
God.  He  cites  the  restoration  of 
Louis  the  Pious  as  an  act  of  episcopal 
authority.  “Nostra  a;tate  Hludovi- 
cum  Augustum  a regno  dejectum, 
post  sat isf actionem,  episcopalis  unani- 
mitas,  saniore  concilio,  cum  populi 
consensu,  etccclesise  et  regno  restituit." 
— p.  473. 
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monial  causes ; no  one,  not  the  highest  in  the  realm, 
was  exempt  from  their  interference.  And  if  their 
judgements  had  always  been  superior  to  unworthy 
influences,  and  if,  in  these  lawless  times,  they  had 
equally  opposed,  as  some  no  doubt  did,  oppression,  in- 
humanity, injustice,  their  rule  might  have  mitigated  far 
more  the  ferocious  manners,  and  assisted  in  blending 
together  the  hostile  orders  and  races.  But  instead  of 
Christianising  the  world,  themselves  had  become  secu- 
larised. They  were  stern  barons  or  haughty  dukes, 
rather  than  peaceful  prelates  and  humble  teachers  of 
the  gospel.  It  might,  indeed,  seem  that,  at  this  time, 
the  only  important  public  affairs  were  the  domestic 
relations  of  the  Sovereign.  That  licence  which  Charle- 
magne indulged  without  check  or  remonstrance,  was 
deuied  to  his  feebler  descendants.  Council  after  council 
met  on  questions  of  adultery,  divorce,  and  incest. 
Matrimonial  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  had 
“"**•  married  successively  Ethelwolf,  King  of  Eng- 
land ; Ethelbald,  her  step-son  (a  connexion  which 
shocked  all  feeling)  ; and  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
who  had  carried  her  off  and  married  her  with  her  own 
consent.1  Here  prudence  somewhat  checked  the  moral 
zeal  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  intercedes  in  favour  of 
Baldwin,  lest  he  should  revolt  to  the  Pagan  Normans. 
Another  council,  that  of  Toul,  was  called  to  annul  the 
marriage  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Auvergne,  with  the 
daughter  of  Raimond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  because  a 
relation  of  his  wife’s  had  been  his  mistress.  The  Pope 
himself  took  cognisance,  in  a council  at  Rome,  of  the 
divorce  of  Ingeltruda  from  her  husband,  Count  Boso, 
by  whom  she  had  been  abandoned. 


1 Niool.  Pap.  EpLst.  Carolo  Calvo.  862,  Not.  23. 
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The  matrimonial  cause,  however,  which  for  many 
years  distracted  part  of  France,  on  which  council  after 
council  met,  and  on  which  the  great  prelates  of  Lor- 
raine came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Pope,  and 
were  reduced  to  complete  and  unpitied  humiliation 
under  his  authority,  was  that  of  King  Lothair  and  his 
Queen  Theutberga. 

This  nobility,  at  once  of  race  and  order,  which  was 
the  strength  of  the  Carlo  vingian  hierarchy,  King  Lothair 

. , , ip  i , and  Theut- 

oi  nobility  by  birth,  and  ot  power  by  eccie-  berga. 
siastical  dignity,  was  that  which  was  most  likely  to 
grow  up  into  natural  independence,  to  resist  all  foreign 
supremacy,  and,  unless  met  with  an  intrepid  and  firm 
assertion  of  delegated  divine  authority,  to  shake  off  all 
subordination.  In  the  struggle  with  Pope  Nicolas  the 
Frank  clergy  espoused  a bad  cause,  one  in  which 
the  moral,  as  well  as  religious  sympathies  of  mankind 
were  against  them.  When,  in  the  character  of  guar- 
dians of  public  and  private  virtue,  they  countenanced 
gross  immorality,  the  abrogation  of  their  unjust  decrees 
by  the  Pope  carried  with  it  the  general  sentiment. 
The  whole  affair  is  a monstrous  tissue  of  indecency, 
cruelty,  and  injustice.  To  know  the  times  must  be 
known  this  trial,  which  so  long  occupied  the  clergy  of 
the  West. 

Lothair  II.,  King  of  Lorraine,  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Lothair,  had  married  Theutberga,  the  daughter 
of  Boso,  the  powerful  Count  of  Burgundy.  Soon  after 
his  marriage  he  had  dismissed  her,  from  disinclination 
or  a former  attachment,  from  his  court.  The  popular 
feeling  had  compelled  him  to  restore  her  to 

o i AD  860 

her  conjugal  honours ; but  he  would  not  bear 

the  yoke.  Publicly  before  the  officers  and  great  vassals 

of  his  court,  he  accused  her  of  incest  with  her  brother, 

vol.  hi.  N 
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Hubert,  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice.k  This  revolting  charge 
was  made  more  loathsome  by  minute  circumstances, 
contradictory  and  impossible.™  Yet  on  this  charge  the 
obsequious  nobility,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  put 
the  unhappy  queen  upon  her  trial.  She  demanded  the 
ordeal  of  hot  water ; n her  champion  passed  through  un- 
hurt ; and  who  should  presume  now  to  doubt  her  inno- 
cence? She  was  restored  at  least  to  her  rank  and  to 
outward  respect,  but  treated  with  such  petty  and  haras- 
sing cruelty,  that  at  length  the  weary  woman  made  a 
public  confession  of  her  impossible  crime.  A synod  of 
the  clergy  was  convoked  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ; it  was 
attended  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves; 
the  Bishops  of  Metz,  Tongres,  Verdun,  Melun,  and 
Autun.  Their  first  decree  not  only  released. 

Divorce.  , , . * 

but  interdicted  Lothair  from  all  connexion 
with  his  adulterous  wife ; the  second  enforced  a public 
penance  on  the  unhappy  Theutberga. 

But  separation  alone  was  not  the  object  of  Lothair. 
He  had  lived  in  open  concubinage  with  Waldrada,  it 
has  been  said,  without  sufficient  proof,  the  sister  of 
Gunther,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  niece  of  Theot- 


k Compare  throughout,  if  thought 
fit,  the  treatise  of  Hiucmar,  De 
Divortio  Hlotharii  ct  Theutberga;. 
The  questions  submitted  to  the  arch- 
bishop are  only  surpassed  in  their 
offensiveness  by  their  absurdity.  Hinc- 
mar  discusses  them  with  minute  ob- 
scenity, protesting  that  he  and  his 
fellow  bishops  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
such  matters,  and  only  acquired  their 
knowledge  by  reading. 

m Not  from  the  high  character  of 
the  abbot,  whose  discipline  at  St, 
Maurice  was  of  the  loosest ; he  lived 
himself  with  dancing  girls.  His 


brother-in-law  made  him  a duke. — 
Epist.  Benedict  III.,  857.  He  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a layman. 

"In  Hincmar  there  is  a curious 
discussion  on  the  ordeal.  The  arch- 
bishop draws  a strange  mystical  ana- 
logy with  the  Deluge,  in  which  the 
wicked  were  destroyed  by  water,  the 
just  saved : the  fire  in  which  Sodom 
was  destroyed.  Lot  es<aped.  The 
ordeal  was  held  to  be  a kind  of  bap- 
tism. The  wiser  Archbishop  Agobard 
of  Lyons  wrote  against  the  ordeal,  as 
against  some  other  superstitions  of  his 
time. 
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gand,  Archbishop  of  Treves.0  A third  council  assembled 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  this  council,  too,  ap- 
peared the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves, 
Adventius  of  Metz,  Franlio  of  Tongres,  Atto  of  Verdun, 
Arnulf  of  Toul,  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht  and  Strasburg. 
The  king  pleaded  pre-engagement  to  Waldrada,  and 
declared  that  lie  only  married  the  daughter  of  Boso 
because  her  father’s  alliance  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  perilous  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  canon  laws 
against  incest  were  read,  the  confession  of  Theut- 
berga  recited, p the  marriage  declared  void,  and  Wal- 
drada proclaimed  the  lawful  queen.  She  appeared  in 
public  in  all  the  array  and  splendour  of  the  king’s 
wife/1 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Pope  interposed  to 
protect  the  injured  and  blameless  wife  of  Lo-  Pop(,  NlcotaB 
thair.  Theutberga  herself,  worn  out  with  per-  intcrleres- 
secution,  had  renewed  her  confession,  and  only  entreated 
permission  to  retire  into  a convent  to  bewail  her  sins. 


0 Sismondi  quotes  as  authority  for 
this  relationship  the  Annales  Metenses, 
“ according  to  which,”  he  says, 
“ Gunther  and  Theotgand  were  excom- 
municated and  deposed  on  account  of 
their  relationship  to  Waldrada,  and 
the  assistance  they  gave  her.’’  In  the 
Ann.  Met.  Gunther  is  bribed  to  the 
king’s  party  by  a promise  to  marry 
his  niece  (neptis),  and  this  niece  can- 
not be  Waldrada. — “Guntharii  Epis- 
copi  neptis  ad  regem  accersitur,  ac  semel, 
ut  aiunt,  ab  eo  slupratur,  atque  cum 
cachinno  omnium  et  omnium  derisione 
ad  arunculuin  remittitur.”  This  in- 
sult, moreover,  to  Gunther  is  utterly 
irrcconcileablc  with  his  faithful  adhe- 
sion to  the  cause  of  Lothair  and 
Waldrada,  and  makes  the  affair  more 


inexplicable. — Ann.  Met.  apud  Bou- 
quet, p.  191.  The  Annales  Bertiniani 
say  that  the  king  was  bound  to 
Waldrada  by  witchcraft,  as  it  was 
said  “ fuventibus  illi  avunculo  suo 
Liutprando  et  Vultaria,  qur  ob  hoc 
maiimh  illi  eraut  familiares.”  Liut- 
prand  here  seems  to  have  been  her 
uncle. — Apud  Bouquet,  p.  79. 

f A new  contradiction  was  now 
inserted  into  the  confession  of  Theut- 
berga, that  she  was  not  “ idonea 
conjux,” 

1 According  to  one  letter  of  Pope 
Nicolas,  she  was  actually  married 
“ publico  festoque  nuptiarum  ritu 
celebrato,  Waldradam  sibi  jure  matri- 
monii sociavit.” — Nicol.  Pap.  Epist, 
Bouquet,  p.  434. 
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The  first  negotiations  of  the  Pope  were  strangely  baffled. 
His  legates,  one  of  them  the  same  Radoaldus,  Bishop  of 
Porto,  who  had  shown  so  much  weakness  or  venality  at 
Constantinople,  was  bribed  by  Lothair  and  the  Lotha- 
ringian  bishops.  A third  council  at  Metz,  at  which  the 

Pope’s  legates  were  present,  ratified  all  the 

Nov.a.d.862.  . 1 Jp  r ., 

decrees  oi  the  former  synods.  I he  legates,  it 
they  did  not  assent,  made  no  opposition.  With  this 
decree  the  two  Archbishops,  Gunther  and  Theotgand, 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  person  as  the  king’s 
Archbishops  ambassadors,  to  Rome.  They  rushed  blindly 
and  Treves  into  the  net;  the  net  closed  around  them. 
Oct.  863."  Nicolas  summoned  a synod,  and  from  that 
synod  issued  a lofty  edict,  addressed  to  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  and  Wanilo  of  Rouen.  The  Pope  condemned, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  guilt  of  King  Lothair — if 
king  he  might  be  called — and  Gunther  and  Theotgand, 
as  the  abettors  and  accomplices  in  his  guilt.  He  an- 
nulled the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Metz,  which  was  here- 
after to  be  called  no  synod,  but  a brothel  of  adulterers. 
He  excommunicated  and  deposed  Gunther  and  Theot- 
gand, and  all  the  bishops  their  partisans. 

The  pride  of  the  high-born  prelate,  Gunther,  broke 
out  into  fury  at  this  unexpected  affront.  He  hastened 
to  the  camp  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  the  Elder,  brother  of 
King  Lothair,  to  whom,  on  the  severance  of  the  empire 
of  Lothair  I.,  had  fallen  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the 
Imperial  title.  The  Emperor  at  once  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  German  prelate,  shared  in  his  resentment, 
and  marched  with  his  army  upon  Rome. 

The  Pope  attempted  no  resistance;  he  summoned 
his  clergy  around  him ; ordered  a rigid  fast  and  per- 
petual litanies  to  God,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor. 
The  lawless  soldiery  entered  Rome ; the  Emperor’s 
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guards  occupied  the  approaches  to  St.  Peter’s;  and 
as  the  clergy  and  people  came  in  solemn  pro-  The  Emperor 
cession,  with  their  crosses  borne  before  them,  Rome, 
and  chanting  their  sad  litanies,  the  crosses  Marct>.  sm. 
and  banners  were  thrown  down,  trampled  on,  and 
broken ; the  clergy,  maltreated,  beaten,  hardly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  Even  the  great  crucifix,  the  offering, 
it  was  believed,  of  the  Empress  Helena,  which  contained 
a portion  of  the  true  cross,  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
dashed  into  the  mire.  Some  pious  Englishmen  col- 
lected the  fragments  with  reverential  care.  The  Pope 
heard  that  measures  were  in  agitation  to  seize  his  per- 
son. He  hastily  crossed  the  Tiber  in  a boat,  found  his 
way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  passed  two  days 
and  nights  without  food.  Heaven,  in  the  mean  time, 
appeared  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  defenceless  Pontiff. 
The  man  who  had  broken  the  great  cross  suddenly  fell 
dead.  The  Emperor  was  seized  with  a fever.  In  the 
agony  of  his  terror  he  sent  the  Empress  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  the  Pope.  A female  ambassador,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  not  likely  to  be  difficult  as  to  the 
terms  of  reconciliation.  Louis  at  once  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  bishops.  Deserted  by  all,  they  retired  in 
disgrace  to  France.  There  they  still  supposed  them- 
selves secure  in  their  own  power,  and  in  the  support  of 
King  Lothair.  Before  they  left  Rome  they  published 
an  appeal  to  all  Christian  bishops.  They  complained,  in 
the  language  of  defiance,  of  the  insolent  injustice  of  the 
Pope.  He  had  decoyed  them  to  Rome ; he  had  closed  the 
gates  on  them  as  on  robbers,  ignominiously  arrested  them,* 


T They  describe  their  arrest : “ Ibique 
obsemtis  ostiis,  oonspiratione  more 
latrocinali  facta,  et  ex  clericis  et  laicis 
torbn  collects  et  permixta,  nos  oppri- 


mere  inter  tantos  violenter  studuisti 
. . . tuo  solius  arbitrio  ex  tyrannico 
furore  damnare  nosmet  voluisti.” 
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condemned  them  without  synod  or  canonical  examina- 
tion, without  accuser,  without  witness,  without  dis- 
cussion, without  proof,  without  their  own  confession, 
in  tho  absence  of  other  metropolitan  or  suffragan 
bishops,  with  no  common  consent,  of  his  own  will, 
Declaration  in  his  tyrannical  madness,  “ This  Lord  Nico- 
bishops.  las,  who  calls  himself  Pope,  accounts  him- 
self as  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  makes  himself  Emperor, 
has  presumed,  at  the  instigation  of  our  enemies,  to  con- 
demn us.  He  will  find  that  we  are  determined  to  resist 
his  insanity,  and  make  him  repent  of  his  precipitancy.” 
They  cast  back  his  anathema  in  disdain,  and  in  their 
turn  excommunicate  the  Pope,*  and  declare  that,  by  his 
arrogant  self-exaltation  over  the  whole  Church,  he  has 
sequestered  himself  from  its  communion.1  They  added 
further,  that  they  asserted  only  the  rights  of  their  own 
order.  Nicolas  refused  to  receive  this  protest,  upon 
which  one  of  the  archbishop’s  officers  and  some  of 
his  men  forced  their  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
beat  down  the  guards,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  laid 
the  daring  document  upon  the  tomb  believed  to  contain 
the  body  of  St.  Peter. 

The  archbishops  retreated  to  their  dioceses.  Notwith- 
standing the  Papal  interdict,  Gunther  celebrated  divine 
service  in  his  cathedral  at  Cologne;  the  more  timid 
Theotgand  abstained  from  his  ecclesiastical  functions. 

But  Lothair  was  as  dastardly  as  lustful.  Other 
bishops  got  round  him,  and  urged  on  his  weak  mind  all 
the  terrors  of  the  Papal  power.1*  He  did  not  scruple  to 


* See  this  remarkable  document  in 
the  Annales  Bertiniani,  a.d.  863. 

* “ Content!  totius  ecclesije  com- 
munione  et  paternft  societate,  quam  tu 
arroganter  to  auperexaltans  dcspicis, 


teque  ab  el  elationis  tumore  indignum 
faciens  sequestras.” 

“ This  is  the  language  of  Nicolas 
to  King  Lothair : “ Ita  corporis  tui 
cedere  motibus  consensisti,  ut.  "elaxntis 
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sacrifice  those  prelates  who,  in  compliance  with  his  will, 
had  hesitated  at  no  injustice,  and  had  dared  i/>th»ir 

ulons 

to  confront  and  to  defy,  to  commit  a kind  of  thin,, 
capital  treason  against  the  sacerdotal  power.  He  de- 
posed Gunther,  and  appointed  his  own  son,*  a youth 
only.  Gunther  was  deserted  on  all  sides;  the  simple 
and  blameless  Archbishop  of  Treves  7 had  bowed  before 
the  storm ; the  other  bishops  of  the  condemned  synod 
of  Metz  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  Rome ; they 
gladly  accepted  the  indulgence  of  the  holy  father.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  forbidden  to  approach  the 
royal  presence,  avoided  as  a person  excommunicate. 
He  seized  the  treasure  of  his  Church,  and,  armed  with 
this,  in  all  ages  a powerful  weapon,  he  hastened  to 
Rome  to  unfold  the  iniquities  of  the  king’s  proceedings 
against  his  wife.*  But  Lothair  had  anticipated  his 
revenge.  He  sent  a bishop  with  the  humblest  protes- 
tations of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Apostolic 
See.  The  Abbot  Hubert,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
killed  by  his  own  retainers.  Theutberga,  who  had  lived 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  brother,  took  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  alarm  of 
Lothair  increased ; he  suspected  his  uncles,  Charles  and 
Louis,  of  a design  to  seize  and  share  his  kingdom,  the 
Pope  of  connivance,  if  not  of  more  than  connivance,  in 
their  hostile  plans. 

Nicolas  was  not  content  with  his  triumph  over  the 


voluptatum  habenis  temet  ipsum  in  j 
locum  miseriae  et  in  lntum  feeds  pro 
libitu  dejecisti,  ut  qui  positus  fueras 
ad  gubemationem  populorum,  effectus 
sis  ruina  multorum.” — Ad  Lothair. 
Reg.,  Oct.  863. 

1 Hugo  never  obtained  actual  pos- 
session. Some  time  after  the  see  was  ( 


intrusted  to  the  care  of  Hilduin, 
brother  of  Gunther,  who  dispensed  the 
revenues,  though  the  see  was  held  to 
be  vacant. — Ann.  Bertin.,  p.  92. 

r “ Simplicissimus  ac  innomitis- 
simus  vir.” — Anna],  Bertin. 

* “Falsa  de  more  suo.” — Ann. 
Bertin.,  p.  86. 
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feeble  Lothair,  and  the  daring  but  indiscreet  bishops 
who  had  espoused  his  cause.  He  aspired  to  dictate  to 
the  other  more  powerful  Carlovingian  kings,  to  Charles 
Hincmar  of  and  t°  Louis : and  even  Hincmar,  the  Arch- 
Rheima.  bishop  of  Rheima,  the  most  learned,  politic, 
and  powerful  ecclesiastic  in  France,*  must  bow  before 
his  authority.  He  sent  his  legate,  Arsenius,  into  France 
with  letters  to  the  sovereigns  so  haughty  and  imperious 
as  to  shock  even  the  submissive  spirit  of  those  times.* 
He  rebukes  them  with  the  tone  of  a master,  or  rather 
openly  declares  that  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
God,  from  actual  divine  inspiration,  when  he  reproaches 
them  for  presuming  to  prohibit  the  bishops  of  their 
realms  from  obeying  the  papal  summons  to  a synod  at 
Rome.0  He  will  not  admit  the  excuse  of  Charles  the 
Bald  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  were  watching 
day  and  night  against  the  descents  of  the  Norman 
pirates.  He  reproves  this  secular  occupation  of  the 
bishops.  If  towards  these  kings  he  preserves  some 
show  of  respect,  of  Lothair  he  speaks  with  unmitigated 
contempt.  His  uncles  had  urged  Lothair  to  go  on  a 
suppliant  pilgrimage  to  Rome ; Lothair  had  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  to  do  so.  The  Pope  sternly  interdicts 
his  journey,  declaring  that  the  holy  Roman  Church 


* Sismondi  states  boldly  that  Hinc- 
mar  was  the  sole  ruler  of  France. 

b “ Nicolaus  Papa  Arsenium  . . . 
cum  epistolis  ad  Hludovicum  et  Caro- 
lum  fratres  . . . non  cum  Apostolic^ 
mansuetudine,  ct  solita  honorabilitate 
sicut  Episcopi  Romani  eonsueverant 
lieges  iu  sttis  epistolis  honorare,  scd 
cum  malitiosa  interminatione.” — Pagi 
(sub  ana.  8ti5)  rebukes  the  author  of 
the  Ann.  Bertin.,  even  Hincmar  him- 
self, perhaps  the  author,  whose  senti- 


ments at  all  events  the  book  expresses, 
for  this  misrepresentation.  He  ap- 
peals to  the  more  courteous  letter  to 
Charles.  But  the  epistle  to  the  two 
brotheis  fully  bears  out  the  charge. 
April  22,  865. 

c “ Unde  si  vos  fortasse  aliter  dicitis, 
nos  illud  dicimus,  quod  divinitus  reve- 
latur.”  He  thus  claims  divine  autho- 
rity for  Roman  synods  : “ Nos  consensu 
iilorum,  revelantc  Domino,  qua  decer- 
uenda  sunt  decerneremus.” 
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would  not  receive,  but  despise  and  reject,  such  men.d 
He  commands  the  king,  without  subterfuge  or  evasion, 
to  receive  back  his  wife ; even  if  Theutberga  should 
prefer  the  state  of  separation,  she  is  to  be  compelled  to 
return  to  her  husband’s  bed.  “ But  if  Lothair,  whom, 
to  prevent  war  and  bloodshed,  we  have  still  treated  with 
some  leniency,  shall  lift  up  his  horn,  and  disobey  your 
admonitions  and  ours,  the  affair  must  take  its  course.” 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  bishops  advances  still 
higher  pretensions ; the  object,  indeed,  is  noble  and 
Christian.  He  commands  them  to  maintain  that  peace 
which  had  been  sworn  by  the  three  royal  brethren,  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.  But  he  asserts 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a grant  of  the 
Imperial  power  by  the  Boman  See.  The  sword  was 
given  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter,  yet  to 
be  employed  against  infidels,  not  against  his  fellow 
Christians.  The  empire  descended  to  Louis  by  here- 
ditary right,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See.® 

The  Legate  “ from  the  side  ” of  the  Pope  began  now 
to  appear  as  a Dictator  to  the  Northern  kings.  Papal 
Arsenius  was  not  the  first  who  bore  this  title ; Ugatcs' 
but  he  asserted  its  pride  and  power  with  yet  almost 
unprecedented  vigour.  The  legate  first  appeared  at 
Frankfort,  and  delivered  his  message  to  the  Emperor 
Louis ; thence  he  passed  to  the  court  of  Lothair/  He 
threatened  the  king  with  immediate  excommunica- 


“ “ Cui  interdiximus,  et  omnino  in- 
terdicimus,  ut  iter  talis  qualis  nunc  est 
non  arripiat,  eo  quod  sancta  Eccle.sia 
Romana  tales  respuat  et  contemnat.” 

' “ Macherse  usum,  quam  primum 
a Petri  principis  Apostolorum  vicario, 
contra  infideles  accepit,  non  cogatur 


in  Christi  fideles  eonveitere 

Rcgna  sibi  per  haereditarium  jus  de- 
voluta,  et  sedis  Apostolic*  auctoritate 
firmata.” — Epist.  ad  Episcop.  Gall, 
apud  Bouquet,  p.  404. 

1 “ Apud  Gandulfi  villam.” — Ann. 
Berlin. 
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tion  if  he  did  not  dismiss  the  concubine  Waldrada, 
and  receive  his  repudiated  queen.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  Attigny,  the  residence  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
He  peremptorily  commanded  the  restoration  of  the 
Bishop  llothrad,  who  had  been  canonically,  as  it  was 
asserted,  deposed  by  Hincmar  his  metropolitan,  and 
was  now  irregularly,  without  inquiry  or  examination, 
gg5  replaced  by  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the 
Pope.8  Hincmar  murmured  and  obeyed  ; the 
king  acquiesced  in  the  papal  decree,  trembling  at  the 
menaced  anathema. 

From  Attigny,  Arsenius  conducted  Theutberga  to  the 
Arsenins  Court  of  her  husband.  A solemn  oath  was 

Lothair and  dictated  by  the  legate,  and  sworn  on  the 
Theutberga.  Q0Spe]s  Py  sjx  counts  and  six  vassals,  in  the 
name  of  Lothair,  that  he  would  receive  Theutberga  as 
his  lawful  wife,  and  restore  her  fully  to  her 
conjugal  rights.  Four  archbishops  and  four 
bishops,  besides  the  legate,  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. She  was  then  publicly  delivered  to  her  husband, 
under  the  most  awful  denunciations  of  excommunica- 
tion and  condemnation  to  everlasting  fire,h  if  he  did 
not  fulfil  the  solemn  compact.  Lothair  and  Theut- 
berga were  then  crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Lorraine. 

Arsenius  found  the  papal  fulminations  weapons  too 

useful  and  effective  to  be  confined  to  roval  offenders. 

* 

A terrible  excommunication  of  unusual  violence  was 


* The  Annales  Bcrtin.  are  supposed  verit,  non  solum  in  prresonte  vita  sed 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  Hincmar. ! etiam  in  adcrno  Dei  terribili  judicio, 
“ Et  Kothradum  canonice  a quinque  eum  B.  Petro  principi  Apostolorurn 
provinciarum  episcopis  dejectum,  et  a rcdditurum  rationem  et  ab  ipso  aver- 
ts icolao  pnpfi,  non  regulariter,  sed  naliter  in  eodem  judicio  damnandum, 
potentialiter  restitutum.” — P.  89.  j et  igui  perpctuo  concremandum.” — 
h “ Si  in  omnibus,  ut  suporius  Ann.  Bertin.  p.  90. 
legitur,  non  observaverit  atque  imnle-  J 
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launched  against  certain  plunderers  who,  some  years 
before,  had  robbed  him  of  a large  sum  of  money,  unless 
they  made  immediate  restitution.'  Another  was  issued 
against  Ingeltruda,  the  wife  of  Count  Boso,  who  had 
left  her  hasband,  and  was  leading  a wandering  and  dis- 
reputable life. 

Waldrada  had  been  delivered  up  to  Arsenius  to  be 
conducted  to  Rome,  that  she  might  undergo  the  proper 
penance  ; but  Arsenius  was  persuaded  by  some  powerful 
influence,  not  impossibly  by  bribery  (for  he  was  a man 
of  notorious  rapacity),  to  allow  her,  after  she  had  reuched 
Parma,  to  return  to  France.11  Two  years  afterwards  the 
two  excommunicated  archbishops,  beguiled  with  false 
hopes  of  restoration,  were  persuaded  to  go  to  Rome ; 
though  on  a former  journey  they  had  been  sternly  re- 
pelled by  the  Pope.  The  aged  Archbishop  of  Treves 
died  there ; Gunther  of  Cologne  hardly  escaped  with 
his  life.  Nicolas  persisted  to  the  end  in  his  resistance 
to  the  intercession  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  of  many 
German  bishops.  He  treated  these  men  as  open 
favourers  of  adultery ; as  the  authors  and  contrivers  of 
all  this  foul  and  revolting  iniquity.™  The  inexorable 
Pope  saw  one  die,  the  other  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
without  relaxing  his  unforgiving  severity. 

Rumours  soon  reached  the  vigilant  Pontiff  that  the 
reconciliation  of  Lothair  with  his  wife  was  but  false 
and  seeming.  He  was  suspected  of  continuing  secret 
intercourse  with  Waldrada;  although  Adventius,  the 


■ The  Ann.  Bertin.  mention  thin:  j 
,l  Epistolam  Nicolai  I’apa;  plcnam  | 
terribilibus  et  a modestia  scdis  Apos-  I 
to  lie*  hactenus  iuauditis  maledic- ! 
tionibus.” 

k Nicolas  wrote  to  the  bishops  to 
treat  Waldrada  as  an  excommunicated 


person,  for  her  contumacy  in  refusing 
to  go  to  Rome,  and  her  suspicions 
intrigues  against  the  queen. — Epist. 
xxriii.,  Bouquet,  419. 

m Compare  his  later  letters,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  “ foetida  gesta.”  His 
usual  name  for  Waldrada  is  macclw. 
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Bishop  of  Metz,  protested  that  all  the  king’s  conversa- 
tion with  Waldrada  (Waldrada,  now  under  public  sen- 
tence of  excommunication)"  was  pure,0  and  that  he 
treated  his  wife  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  he  ap- 
peared with  her  in  church,  and  was  reported  to  admit 
her  to  his  bed.p  But  this  was  soon  belied  by  an  earnest 
supplication  to  the  Pope  from  the  unhappy  queen  to  be 
released  from  her  miserable  marriage.  She  asserted 
the  previous  wedlock  of  Lotliair  with  Waldrada,  her 
own  unfitness,  from  some  secret  malady,  for  the  con- 
jugal state.  She  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  come  to 
Rome,  that  she  might  communicate  with  the  Pope. 
Nicolas  replied  in  a tone  of  stern  commiseration.  He 
refused  to  receive  a confession  extorted  manifestly 
by  force.  Even  were  she  to  die,  the  Church  would 
never  permit  Lothair  to  marry  the  adulteress  Waldrada. 
The  guilty  king,  by  the  example  of  his  adultery,  had 
plunged  thousands  into  the  chaos  of  perdition ; what 
wonder  if  he  should  force  others  to  commit  perjury  ? 
He  positively  forbade  her  journey  to  Rome,  and  exhorted 
her  to  endure  glorious  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of 
righteousness.  The  wretched  Theutberga  was,  in  the 

mean  time,  exposed  to  every  insult  and  con- 

Oct.  30  867.  1 * 

tumely.  Lothair  had  at  one  time  accused  her 
of  adultery,  and  proposed  that  she  should  vindicate  her 
honour  by  wager  of  battle.  Nicolas  prohibited  this  appeal 
to  arms ; and  in  a letter  to  Lothair  himself,  contempt. 


* Waldrada  was  excommunicated 
Feb.  2,  866. 

0 Thus  writes  Adventius:  “ Et  nos 
veriore  experientiH  investigare  volu- 
mus,  in  nullo  prorsus  colloquio  per 
tactum,  vel  visum  ill&  (Waldradi) 
fieri  voluit.” 

p “ Theutbeigaro  Reginam  noster 


Senior  ad  prsesens  ita  tractare  cernitur, 
sicut  rex  conjunctam  sibi  debet  tractare 
reginam,  videlicet  ad  divinum  officium 
periter  honorific^  eomitantem,  et  in 
mcns4  regia  simul  convivnntem,  atque, 
ut  relatio  innuit,  conjugalis  habitus 
debitum  solvere  hilariter  prtetendit.” 
— Apud  Bouquet,  p.  59o. 
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most  profound  and  well-deserved,  mingles  with  his  indig- 
nant expostulations.  Lothair  was  at  length 

• o 867 

driven,  by  the  steadfast  severity  of  the  Pope,  from 
every  subterfuge.  He  was  preparing  to  send  his  wife  to 
Home,  to  appear  himself  before  the  judgement-seat,  and 
even  to  yield  up  his  beloved  Waldrada  to  the  penitential 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Before  his  descent  into  Italy 
he  endeavoured,  by  the  intercession  of  his  uncle,  Louis 
the  Germanic,  to  obtain  for  his  son  by  Waldrada  the 
promise  of  Alsace.  For  this  end  he  still  neathof 
lingered  in  France ; but  Nicolas  did  not  live  nov.a.b.887. 
to  enjoy  his  perfect  triumph  ; he  died  in  November, 
a.d.  867 — a Pontiff  who,  if  he  advanced  no  absolutely 
unexampled  pretensions  to  supremacy  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  See,  yet  by  the  favourable  juncture  and  auspi- 
cious circumstances  which  he  seized  to  assert  and  main- 
tain that  authority,  did  more  than  all  his  pre-  5Ila  cha. 
decessors  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it.  During  racter- 
all  his  conflicts  in  the  West  with  the  royal  and  with  the 
episcopal  power,  the  moral  and  religious  sympathies  of 
mankind  could  not  but  be  on  his  side.  If  his  language 
was  occasionally  more  violent,  even  contemptuous,  than 
became  the  moderation  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
mitigated  the  papal  decrees,  he  might  plead  lofty  and 
righteous  indignation : if  he  interfered  with  domestic 
relations,  it  was  in  defence  of  the  innocent  and  defence- 
less, and  in  vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage : if 
he  treated  kings  with  scorn,  it  was  because  they  had 
become  contemptible  for  their  weakness  or  their  vices : 
if  he  interfered  with  episcopal  or  metropolitan  jurisdic- 
tion, the  inferior  clergy,  even  bishops,  would  be  pleased 
to  have  a remote  and  possibly  disinterested  tribunal,  to 
which  they  might  appeal  from  prelates,  chosen  only 
from  aristocratic  connexions,  barbarians  in  occupation 
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and  in  ferocity : q if  he  wa3  inexorable  to  transgressors, 
it  was  to  those  of  the  highest  order,  prelates  who  had 
lent  themselves  to  injustice  and  iniquity,  and  hail  defied 
his  power:  if  he  annulled  councils,  those  councils  had 
already  been  condemned  for  their  injustice,  had  deserved 
the  reproachful  appellation  with  which  they  were 
branded  by  the  Pope,  from  all  who  had  any  innate  or 
unperverted  sentiment  of  justice  and  purity.  Hence  the 
presumptuous  usurpation  even  of  divine  power,  so  long 
as  it  was  thus  beneficently  used,  awed,  confounded  all, 
and  offended  few.  Men  took  no  alarm  at  the  arrogance 
which  befriended  them  against  the  oppressor  and  the 
tyrant. 

The  impression  left  by  Nicolas  I.  on  his  times  may 
be  estimated  by  the  words  of  a later  writer.  “ Since 
the  days  of  G regory  I.  to  our  time  sat  no  high-priest  on 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter  to  be  compared  to  Nicolas.  He 
tamed  kings  and  tyrants,  and  ruled  the  wrorld  like  a 
sovereign  ; to  holy  bishops  and  clergy  he  was  mild  and 
gentle ; to  the  wicked  and  unconverted  a terror ; so 
that  we  might  truly  say  a new  Elias  arose  in  him.” r 

But  this  vast  moral  advancement  of  the  popedom  was 
not  all  which  the  Bomau  See  owes  to  Nicolas  I. ; she 
owes  the  questionable  boon  of  the  recognition  of  the 
False  Decretals  as  the  law  of  the  Church. 

Nicolas  L not  only  saw  during  his  pontificate  the 
famous  False  Decretals  take  their  place  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Latin  Christendom  ; if  he  did  not  promulgate, 
he  assumed  them  as  authentic  documents ; he  gave 
them  the  weight  of  the  papal  sanction  ; and  with  their 
aid  prostrated  at  his  feet  the  one  great  Transalpine 


« Giraud,  Droit  Romain  cn  France  pendant  le  Moyen  Age,  vol.  i. 
* Regin.  Chron.  ad  nnn.  698.  Pcrtz,  i.  579. 
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prelate  who  could  still  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  Teutonic  Church,  Hincmar  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Decretals,  the  letters  or  edicts 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  according  to  the  authorised  or 
common  collection  of  Dionysius,  commenced  with  Pope 
Siricius,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  To 
the  collection  of  Dionysius  was  added  that  of  the 
authentic  councils,  which  bore  the  name  of  Isidore  of 
Seville.  On  a sudden  was  promulgated,  unannounced, 
without  preparation,  not  absolutely  unquestioned,  but 
apparently  overawing  at  once  all  doubt,  a new  Code, 
which  to  the  former  authentic  documents  added  fifty- 
nine  letters  and  decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  popes  from 
Clement  to  Melchiades,  and  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tine ; and  in  the  third  part,  among  the  decrees  of  the 
Popes  and  of  the  councils  from  Sylvester  to  Gregory  IL, 
thirty-nine  false  decrees,  and  the  acts  of  several  un- 
authentic  councils.®  In  this  vast  manual  of  sacer- 


» Nicolas  of  Cusa,  and  Turrec re- 
main, before  the  Reformation,  had 
doubted,  as  far  as  they  dared  to  doubt. 
The  Magdeburg  centuriators,  after 
them  Blondel,  exposed  the  fraud  with 
unanswerable  arguments.  The  Jesuit 
La  Torre  attempted  a feeble  defence  : 
he  was  scourged  into  obscurity  by 
Blondel.  Since  that  time  there  has  j 
b:-en  hardly  a murmur  of  defence. 
There  is  an  excellent  bi-ief  (Roman 
Catholic)  summary  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  Walter  (Kirchen  Recht,  pp. 
155  et  seqq.).  Mohler  (Schriften) 
softens  the  fiction  into  poetry ; he  is  ] 
too  ingenious  to  be  convincing ; and 
wishes  to  convince,  rather  than  sue-  • 
ceeds,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  con- 
vincing himself.  I know  only  from 
other  writers  what  seems  the  mnsterly 
investigation  of  Knust.  Gfrorer,  in  | 


his  History  of  the  Church  and  in  a 
dissertation  (Freiburg,  1848),  displays 
more  than  his  usual  industry  and 
sagacity,  but  I think  is  somewhat  too 
narrow  and  partial  (compare  Walter, 
Kirchen  Recht,  158)  in  his  hypothesis, 
that  the  sole,  if  not  the  sole,  the 
almost  exclusive  design  of  the  Decretals 
was  to  lower  the  power  of  the  metro- 
politans. Indeed,  in  his  later  and 
valuable  work,  Die  Karolinger  (Frei- 
burg, 1848),  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
taken  a wider  range,  to  have  summed 
up  the  whole  question  with  more 
perfect  mastery.  Gfrorer’s  general 
tailing,  in  my  judgement,  is  drawing 
wide  and  peremptory  conclusions  from 
scanty  and  doubtful  evidence:  he  is 
too  much  enamoured  of  his  own  very 
great  ingenuity. 
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dotal  Christianity  the  Popes  appear  from  the  first  the 
^ parents,  guardians,  legislators  of  the  faith 
throughout  the  world.  The  False  Decretals 
do  not  merely  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes — the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Bishop  of  Koine — they 
comprehend  the  whole  dogmatic  system  and  discipline 
of  the  Church,  the  whole  hierarchy  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  degree,  their  sanctity  and  immunities,  their 
persecutions,  their  disputes,  their  right  of  appeal  to 
Borne.  They  are  full  and  minute  on  Church  property, 
on  its  usurpation  and  spoliation ; on  ordinations ; on 
the  sacraments,  on  baptism,  confirmation,  marriage,  the 
Eucharist ; on  fasts  and  festivals ; the  discovery  of  the 
cross,  the  discovery  of  the  reliques  of  the  Apostles ; on 
the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration  of  churches,  bless- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  the  field ; on  the  sacred  vessels  and 
habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are  not  wanting  to  give 
life  and  reality  to  the  fiction.  The  whole  is  composed 
with  an  air  of  profound  piety  and  reverence  ; a specious 
purity,  and  occasionally  beauty,  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious tone.  There  are  many  axioms  of  seemingly 
sincere  and  vital  religion.  But  for  the  too  manifest 
design,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  See  of  Rome  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  whole  clergy  in  subordination  to 
the  See  of  Borne ; but  for  the  monstrous  ignorance  of 
history,  which  betrays  itself  in  glaring  anachronisms, 
and  in  the  utter  confusion  of  the  order  of  events  and 
the  lives  of  distinguished  men — the  former  awakening 
keen  and  jealous  suspicion,  the  latter  making  the 
detection  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole  easy,  clear, 
irrefragable;  — the  False  Decretals  might  still  have 
maintained  their  place  in  ecclesiastical  history.  They 
are  now  given  up  by  all ; not  a voice  is  raised  in  their 
favour;  the  utmost  that  is  done  by  those  who  cannot 
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suppress  all  regret  at  their  explosion,  is  to  palliate  the 
guilt  of  the  forger,  to  call  in  question  or  to  weaken 
the  influence  which  they  had  in  their  own  day,  and 
throughout  the  later  history  of  Christianity. 

The  author  or  authors  of  this  most  audacious  and 
elaborate  of  pious  frauds  are  unknown;  the 
date  and  place  of  its  compilation  are  driven  ■4uthorshlp 
into  such  narrow  limits  that  they  may  be  determined 
within  a few  years,  and  within  a very  circumscribed 
region.  The  False  Decretals  came  not  from  Rome  ; * 
the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Rome,  after  they  were  known 
beyond  the  Alps,  appears  almost  certain.  In  one  year 
Nicolas  I.  is  apparently  ignorant  of  their  existence,  the 
next  he  speaks  of  them  with  full  knowledge.  They 
contain  words  manifestly  used  at  the  Council  of  Paris, 
a.d.  829,  consequently  are  of  later  date ; they  were 
known  to  the  Levite  Benedict  of  Mentz,“  who  composed 
a supplement  to  the  collection  of  capitularies  by  Anse- 
gise,  between  a.d.  840-847.  The  city  of  Mentz  is  desig- 
nated with  nearly  equal  certainty  as  the  place  in  which, 
if  not  actually  composed,  they  were  first  promulgated  as 
the  canon  law  of  Christendom. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  divided  and  distracted 
empire  might  seem  almost  to  call  for,  almost  to  justify, 
this  desperate  effort  to  strengthen  the  ecclesiastical 
power.  All  the  lower  clergy,  including  some  of  the 
bishops,  were  groaning,  just  at  this  time,  under  heavy 
oppression.  By  the  constitution  of  Charlemagne,  which 
survived  under  Louis  the  pious,  and,  so  long  as  the 
empire  maintained  its  unity,  asserted  the  independence 
of  the  Transalpine  hierarchy  of  all  but  the  temporal 

* Eichhorn  almost  alone,  maintains  their  Roman  origin. — Compare  also 
Ludcn.  Geschichte,  v.  p.  468,  et  seqq. 

“ Walter  appears  to  think  Benedict  the  author  of  the  work. 
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sovereign,  the  clergy  were  under  strict  subordination 
to  the  bishop,  the  bishop  to  the  metropolitan,  the 
metropolitan  only  to  the  Emperor.  Conflicting  Popes, 
or  Popes  in  conflict  with  Italian  enemies,  or  with  their 
own  subjects,  had  reduced  the  papacy  to  vassalage  under 
the  empire.  Conflicting  kings,  on  the  division  of  the 
realm  of  Charlemagne,  had  not  yet,  but  were  soon  about 
to  submit  the  empire  to  the  Roman  supremacy.  All  at 
present  was  anarchy.  The  Germans  and  the  Frepch 
were  drawing  asunder  into  separate  rival  nations ; the 
sons  of  Louis  were  waging  an  endless,  implacable  strife. 
Almost  every  year,  less  than  every  decade  of  years, 
beheld  a new  partition  of  the  empire;  kingdoms  rose 
and  fell,  took  new'  boundaries,  acknowledged  new  sove- 
reigns ; no  government  was  strong  enough  to  maintain 
the  law ; might  was  the  only  law.x 

The  hierarchy,  if  not  the  whole  clergy,  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the  empire ; they 
had  abased  the  throne  of  Louis ; they  were  for  a short 
disastrous  period  now  the  victims  of  that  abasement 
Their  wealth  was  their  danger.  They  had  become  secular 
princes,  they  had  become  nobles,  they  had  become  vast 
landed  proprietors.  But  during  the  civil  wars  it  was  not 
the  persuasive  voice,  but  the  strong  arm,  which  had  autho- 
rity ; the  mitre  must  bow  before  the  helmet,  the  crosier 
before  the  sword.  Not  only  the  domains,  the  persons  of 
the  clergy  had  lost  their  sanctity.  The  persecution  and 
oppression  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy  had  reached 
a height  unknown  in  former  times.  Thus  writes  Bishop 
Agobard  of  Lyons: — “No  condition  of  men,  whether 
free  or  unfree,  is  so  insecure  in  the  possession  of  his 


x This  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  immense  and  steady  advance 
of  the  clergy  in  power  and  wealth : it 


was  a temporary  depression,  remedied, 
as  will  soon  appear,  from  other  source? 
of  vigour  and  energy. 
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property  as  the  priest ; no  one  can  foresee  how  many 
days  he  may  be  master  of  his  church,  of  his  house. 
Not  only  the  estates  of  the  Church,  the  churches  them- 
selves are  sold.”  The  Synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.d. 
836)  protested  against  the  contempt  into  which  the 
clergy  had  fallen  with  the  ungodly  laity.  They  wrote 
in  bitter  remonstrance  to  King  Pepin,  the  son  of  Louis, 
— “ There  are  people  who  boldly  say,  * Where  hath  God 
ordained  that  the  goods  of  which  the  priests  claim 
possession  are  consecrated  to  him  ? The  whole  earth 
is  the  Lord’s;  has  he  not  created  it  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind ? y The  metropolitans  alone  (we  have 
seen  those  of  the  Rhine  haughty  to  all  beneath  them, 
basely  subservient  to  the  wickedness  of  their  kings) 
stood  above  the  tumult,  themselves  if  not  tyrants  or 
instruments  of  royal  tyranny,  either  trampling  on  the 
inferior  clergy,  or,  at  least,  not  protecting  them  from 
being  trampled  on  or  plundered  by  others. 

It  might  occur  to  the  most  religious,  that  for  the  sake 
of  religion  ; it  might  occur  to  those  to  whom  the  dignity 
and  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  were  their  religion, 
that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  reinvest  the  clergy  in 
their  imperilled  sanctity.  There  must  be  some  appeal 
against  this  secular,  this  ecclesiastical  tyranny : and 
whither  should  appeal  be?  It  could  not  be  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  Gospel.  It  must  be  to  ancient  and 
venerable  tradition,  to  the  unrepealed,  irrepealable  law 
of  the  Church ; to  remote  and  awful  Rome.  Rome  must 
be  proclaimed  in  an  unusual,  more  emphatic  manner,  , 
the  eternal,  immemorial  court  of  appeal.  The  tradition 
must  not  rest  on  the  comparatively  recent  names  of  Leo 
the  Great,  of  Innocent  the  Great,  of  Siricius,  or  the 


1 Mansi  sub  ann.  836. 
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right  of  appeal  depend  on  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Sardica.  It  must  come  down  from  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  himself  in  unbroken  succession.  The  whole 
clergy  must  have  a perpetual,  indefeasible  sanctity  of 
the  same  antiquity. 

So  may  the  idea  of  this,  to  us  it  seems,  monstrous 
fiction  have  dawned  upon  its  author ; himself  may  have 
implicitly  believed  that  he  asserted  no  prerogative  for 
Home  which  Rome  herself  had  not  claimed,  which  he 
did  not  think  to  be  her  right.  It  is  even  now  asserted, 
perhaps  can  hardly  be  disproved,  that  the  False  De- 
cretals advanced  no  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  See  of 
Rome  which  had  not  been  heard  before  in  some  vague 
and  indefinite,  but  not  therefore  less  significant,  language. 
The  boldness  of  the  act  was  in  the  new  authority  in 
which  it  arrayed  these  pretensions.  The  author  may 
have  thought  that  in  renewing  the  power,  while  he  by 
no  means  lost  sight  of  the  holiness  of  the  clergy,  he  was 
embarked  in  a hallowed  cause.  In  some  respects  he 
shows  skill  at  least  as  consummate  as  might  be  expected 
in  that  age.  There  was  no  great  fear  of  detection  in  a 
fiction  so  advantageous  to  those  who  could  alone  expose 
it,  the  Clergy,  in  an  age  which,  for  instance,  received 
the  life  of  iSt.  Denys,  written  by  the  Abbot  Hilduin  of 
that  monastery,  and  the  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the 
emperor,  as  identified  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite : a 
legend  almost  of  unparalleled  extravagance,  but  which 
became  at  once  accredited  hagiology.  The  new  code 
was  enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  a framework  of  deeply 
religious  thought  and  language;  it  was  introduced 
under  the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (it  was 
rumoured  to  have  been  brought  from  Spain  by  Riculf, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz)  ; it  was  thus  attached  to  the 
authentic  work  of  Isidore,  which  had  long  enjoyed  un- 
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disputed  authority.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Eheims, 
as  the  most  powerful,  so,  perhaps,  the  most  learned 
Transalpine  ecclesiastic,  who  might  at  once  have  ex- 
posed the  fiction,  which  he  could  hardly  but  know  to  be 
a fiction,  cooperated  more  than  any  one  else  to  establish 
its  authority.  So  long  as  he  supposed  it  to  advance  or 
confirm  his  own  power,  he  suppressed  all  intrusive 
doubts ; he  discovered  too  late  that  it  "was  a trap  (a 
mousetrap  is  his  own  undignified  word)  to  catch  unwary 
metropolitans.1  Hincmar  was  caught,  beyond  all  hope 
of  escape.  In  the  appeal  of  Rothrad,  Bishop  of 
Soissons,  against  Hincmar,  metropolitan  of  Rheims, 
Pope  Nicolas  I.  at  first  alleges  no  word  of  the  new 
Decretals  in  favour  of  his  right  of  appeal ; he  seemingly 
knows  no  older  authority  than  that  of  Innocent,  Leo, 
Siricius,  and  the  Council  of  Sardica.®  The  next  year 
not  merely  is  he  fully  master  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian 
documents,  but  he  taunts  Hincmar  with  now  calling  in 
question,  when  it  makes  against  him,  authority  which 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  in  confirmation  of  his  own 
power.  Hincmar  is  forced  to  the  humiliation  of  sub- 
mission. Rothrad,  deposed  by  Hincmar,  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  Senlis,  is  reinstated  in  his  see.b 

This  immediate,  if  somewhat  cautious,  adoption  of 
the  fiction,  unquestionably  not  the  forgery  by  Ad0ptl0n 
Pope  Nicolas,  appears  to  me  less  capable  of  8tKome- 
charitable  palliation  than  the  original  invention.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a strong  temptation.  But  in  Rome, 


* “ Circumposita  omnibus  metro- 
politanis  muscipula.”—  Opp.  ii.  413. 

* Compare  back  p.  186. 

b This  fact  appears  to  me  irresisti- 
bly proved  by  Gfrorer  in  his  disser- 


tation. See  also  Die  Karolinger,  i. 
p.  479  et  seqq.  Gfrijrer  seems  to 
infer  that  they  were  carried  to  Kome 
from  beyond  the  Alps  by  Rothrad  of 
Soissons. 
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where  such  documents  had  never  been  heard  of,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  by  what  arguments  a man,  not  un- 
learned, could  convince  himself,  or  believe  that  he  could 
convince  himself,  of  their  authenticity.  Here  was  a 
long,  continuous,  unbroken  series  of  letters,  an  accumu- 
lated mass  of  decrees  of  councils,  of  which  the  archives 
of  Rome  could  show  no  vestige,  of  which  the  traditions 
of  Rome  were  altogether  silent:  yet  is  there  no  holy 
indignation  at  fraud,  no  lofty  reproof  of  those  who  dared 
to  seat  themselves  in  the  pontifical  chair  and  speak  in 
the  names  of  Pope  after  Pope.  There  is  a deliberate, 
artful  vindication  of  their  authority.  Reasons  are 
alleged  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Nicolas  himself  believed  their  validity,  on  account  of 
their  acknowledged  absence  from  the  Roman  archives. 
Nor  did  the  successors  of  Nicolas  betray  any  greater 
scruple  in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  welcome, 
and  therefore  only,  unsuspicious  aid.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that,  at  least  by  citing  without  reserve  or  hesi- 
tation, the  Roman  pontiffs  gave  their  deliberate  sanction 
to  this  great  historic  fraud.® 

Nor  must  be  overlooked,  perhaps  the  more  important 
result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  statutes 
as  the  universal,  immemorial,  irrepealable  law  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  established  the  great  principle  which 
Nicolas  I.  had  before  announced,  of  the  sole  legislative 
power  of  the  Pope.d  Every  one  of  these  papal  epistles 
was  a canon  of  the  Church ; every  future  bull  therefore 
rested  on  the  same  irrefragable  authority,  commanded 
the  same  implicit  obedience.  The  Papacy  became  a 


« Nicolai  Epist.  ad  Episcopoa  Gallia,  Mansi,  xv.  693. 

4 Nicolai  I.  Epist.  ad  Michaelem  Impeiatorein,  apud  Labbe,  sub  ann.  865. 
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legislative  as  well  as  an  administrative  authority.  In- 
fallibility was  the  next  inevitable  step,  if  infallibility 
was  not  already  in  the  power  asserted  to  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  Lord  on  St.  Peter,  by  St.  Peter  handed 
down  in  unbroken  descent,  and  in  a plenitude  which 
could  not  be  restricted  or  limited,  to  the  latest  of  his 
successors. 
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Hadrian  II.  Hincmar  of  Rbeima. 

Nicolas  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian  II.,  a rigid  and 
Hadrian  ii.  lofty  churchman,  who,  though  his  policy  at 
nov.  «67.  fir8t  appeared  doubtful,*  resolutely  maintained, 
but  not  with  equal  judgement  and  success,  the  princi- 
ples of  his  predecessor.  Hadrian  (he  was  now  seventy- 
five  years  old)  had  been  married  before  he  became  a 
priest ; his  wife  was  stillllvihg ; and  a tragic  event,  in 
which  the  son  of  another  Prelate,  Arsenins,  the  late 
legate  in  France,  was  involved,  might  suggest  to  the 
popular  mind  that  the  more  absolutely  the  higher  clergy 
were  secluded  from  all  domestic  ties  the  better. 

Though  the  daughter  of  Hadrian  was  betrothed  to 
another,  she  was  carried  off  and  married  by  Eleutherius, 
the  son  of  Arsenius.  Arsenius,  implicated  no  doubt  in 
the  affair,  fled  with  all  his  treasures  to  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Louis.  These  treasures  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Empress  Ingelberga,  probably  to  secure 
Death  of  the  imperial  protection  for  his  son.  He  died 

Arsenius  . . . . . . _ 

the  legate,  suddenly,  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  against 
him,  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  while 
conversing  freely  with  devils ; b at  all  events,  he  died 
without  the  sacrament,  and  of  his  eternal  damnation  no 
one  had  any  doubt.  Hadrian  sent  a mission  to  the 

* Vit.  Hadrian!,  c.  15. 

b “Ut  dicebatur,  cum  daemonibus  confabulans,  sine  coram unione  abivit 
in  suura  locum.” — Ann.  Bertin.,  p.  99. 
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Emperor  to  demand  that  Eleutherius  should  be  judged 
by  the  Roman  law  for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter. 
Eleutherius  in  revenge,  or  despairing  of  the  ^ ia_ 
issue,  murdered  both  his  wife  and  her  mother,  AJX  *68- 
the  wife  of  the  Pope.0  By  the  Emperor’s  command  he 
suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

Hadrian,  whether  softened  by  these  domestic  calami- 
ties, appeared  at  first  to  take  a milder  course  than  Pope 
Nicolas  in  the  affair  of  Lothair.  He  sent  back,  indeed, 
Theutberga,  who  had  arrived  at  Rome  to  implore  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  on  the  plea  of  her  own 
personal  infirmity : but,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Emperor  Louis,  he  took  off  the  ban  of  excommunication 
from  Waldrada,  and  restored  her  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church. 

By  this  lenity  he  might  seem  to  lure  King  Lothair 
to  the  last  act  of  submission.  The  King  of  AJ).  868. 
Lorraine  arrived  in  Italy.  The  Pope  seemed  Feb- 12‘ 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Louis  and  the  Empress 
Ingelberga ; at  least  he  accepted  the  munificent  presents 
of  the  king. 

From  Monte  Casino,  where  they  first  met,  Lothair 
followed  the  Pope  to  Rome.  There,  instead  Ij0lhair  at 
of  being  received  as  a king,  and  as  one  recon- 
ciled  with  the  See  of  Rome,  when  he  entered  JttlJ  W1* 
the  church  all  was  silent  and  vacant;  not  one  of  the 
clergy  appeared : he  retired  to  a neighbouring  chamber, 
which  was  not  even  swept  for  his  reception.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  the  mass  chanted 


• Hincmari  Ann.  “ Stephan inm 
uxorem  ipsius  pontificis  et  ejus  filiam, 
quam  sibi  rapuit,  interferin'’  Anas- 
tasiusthe  Librarian  (not  the  biographer 
of  the  popes),  the  brother  of  Arsenius, 


was  concerned,  as  was  supposed,  in 
this  horrible  business.  The  excom- 
munication, already  issued  against 
him,  was  confirmed  and  repeated  by 
Hadrian. 
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before  him.  The  Pope  refused  him  this  honour.  He 
dined,  however,  the  next  day  with  the  Pope,  and  an 
interchange  of  presents  took  place.d 

At  length  Hadrian  consented  to  admit  him  to  the 
communion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  holy  office, 
holding  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  his  hands,  the 
Pope  thus  addressed  the  king : “ If  thou  avouchest 
thyself  innocent  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  for  which 
thou  hast  been  excommunicated  by  the  Lord  Nicolas, 
and  art  resolved  never  again  to  have  unlawful  inter- 
course with  the  harlot  Waldrada,  draw  near  in  faith, 
and  receive  this  sacrament  for  the  remission  of  thy  sins. 
But  if  thou  thinkest  in  thy  heart  to  return  to  wallow  in 
adultery,  beware  of  receiving  it,  lest  thou  provoke  the 
terrible  judgement  of  God.”  The  king  shuddered,  but 
did  not  draw  back  Under  a like  adjuration,  that  they 
were  not  consentient  to  the  guilt  of  the  king  with  Wal- 
drada, he  administered  the  rite  to  the  attendants  on 
Lothair.  Even  Gunther,  the  contumacious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  having  drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
humiliation,  was  admitted  to  lay  communion.® 

What  was  the  terror  of  Western  Christendom  when 
it  became  known  that  every  one  of  these  men  had 
perished  before  the  end  of  the  year  I A pestilence,  bo 
common  among  northern  armies  in  Italy,  especially  at 
Rome,  broke  out.  But  a few,  and  those  only,  it  is  said, 
who  had  avoided  that  fatal  communion,  sur- 

Aug.  8.  • • , 

vived.  Lothair  himself  was  seized  with  the 
fever  at  Lucca,  with  difficulty  reached  Placentia,  and 
there  expired. 

Pope  Hadrian  seized  the  occasion  of  the  contest  for 

d The  Ann.  Berlin,  and  Ann.  Met.  do  not  quite  agree  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  events.  This  scene  is  placed  by  the  former  at  Monte  Casino,  sub  ann.  869. 

* This  is  the  most  probable  time  for  the  reconciliation  of  Gunther. 
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the  kingdom  of  Lotbair  to  advance  still  more  daring 
and  unprecedented  pretensions.  But  the  world  Hadrian  in- 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  this  broad  and  naked  the  disposal 
assertion  of  secular  power  by  the  Pope,  his  kingdom, 
claim  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  kingdoms.  Directly 
he  left  the  strong  ground  of  moral  and  religious  autho- 
rity, from  which  his  predecessor  Nicolas  had  commanded 
the  world,  he  encountered  insurmountable  resistance. 
With  all  that  remained  of  just  and  generous  sympathy 
on  their  side  Popes  might  intermeddle  in  the  domestic 
relations  of  kings ; they  were  not  permitted  as  yet  to 
touch  the  question  of  royal  succession  or  inheritance. 
The  royal  and  the  episcopal  power  had  quailed  before 
Nicolas ; the  fulminations  of  Hadrian  were  treated  with 
contempt  or  indifference : and  Hincmar  of  Rheims  in 
this  quarrel  with  Hadrian  regained  that  independence 
and  ascendancy  which  had  been  obscured  by  his  tem- 
porary submission  to  Nicolas. 

Charles  the  Bald  his  uncle,  the  son  of  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  Empress  Judith,  seized  at  once  the  vacant 
dominions  of  Lothair,  though  the  undoubted  m*  seized 
inheritance  of  the  Emperor  Louis  IT.,  as  brother 
to  the  childless  deceased  sovereign.  Charles  June28-870- 
was  crowned  at  Metz ; he  rested  his  claim  on  the  elec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  on  his  coronation  by  the  bishops 
of  the  realm/  The  friendship  of  Louis  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  Italy,  then  engaged  in  a successful  war 
against  the  Saracens  of  Bari,  was  of  greater  importance 
to  the  Pope  than  that  of  Charles,  now  gathering  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Transalpine  empire  under  his  sway. 
He  espoused  the  claims  of  Louis  with  headlong  ardour. 
The  Emperor,  he  wrote  significantly  to  the  elder  uncle 


1 Hadriani  Epist.  ad  Ludovic.  German,  apud  Bouquet,  p.  442. 
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Louis  the  Germanic,  was  warring,  not  like  some  other 
kings,  against  Christians,  but  against  the  sons  of  Belial, 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith ; and  he  warned  Louis 
against  aggression  on  dominions  which  were  not  his  own. 
“ The  hand  of  the  Apostolic  See  will  be  strong  on  the 
side  of  this  most  pious  Emperor;  and  the  great  Dis- 
penser of  battles,  through  the  intercession  of  the  chief 
of  the  apostles,  will  ensure  triumph” 1 

In  a letter  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine, 
June  2s,  aw.  Hadrian  threatened  with  excommunication 
sists  in  vain,  all  who,  disregarding  the  mandates  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  should  oppose  the  claims  of  his  ally  the 
Emperor.  To  the  nobles  of  Charles’s  kingdom  he  de- 
clared, that  any  one  who  should  assist  in  his  diabolic 
usurpation,  would  fall  under  anathema,  and  be  given  up 
to  the  companionship  of  the  devil.  He  summoned  the 
bishops,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  dis- 
suade Charles  from  his  ambitious  designs.  By  con- 
curring in  such  detestable  deeds  they  were  preparing 
him  for  hell.h  To  Charles  himself  he  wrote  two 
letters ; one  before  the  invasion,  reprehending  him  for 
refusing  to  receive  the  papal  legates ; the  second  after 
it,  threatening  him  with  interdict,  and  accusing  him 
of  perjury  for  violating,  as  he  said,  the  treaty  of 
Yerdun. 

Hinemar  had  been  specially  summoned  to  break  off 
all  communion  with  King  Charles,  if  he  did  not  abandon 
his  cause.  Hincmar’s  answer  shows  that  the  doctrine 
of  Wala,  as  to  the  inviolability  of  ecclesiastical  fiefs, 
was  not  respected  by  such  kings : “ Should  I do  so,  I 


8 See  the  account  of  this  campaign, 
ami  one  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  Duke  of  Benevento, 
in  Erchempert,  c.  34,  35 ; Pertz,  iii 


252. 

k “ Et  illi  tarn  de'  estabilia  faciendo 
. . . . gehennam  paratis." — Hadrian, 
ad  Episcop.  Gall.  ibid. 
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should  soon  have  to  chant  by  myself  in  my  choir, 
stripped  of  all  my  possessions  and  vassals.”1 

But  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  bishops  pursued 
their  course — the  king  of  ambition,  the  rest  of  obse- 
quious obedience — without  regarding  the  denunciations 
of  Hadrian.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  liheims, 
threw  his  preponderating  weight  into  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  independence  and  consolidation  of  France  and  its 
absolute  severance  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
now  seeme*?  associated  with  the  Empire.  He  Answer  of 

, , * Hincmar  to 

wrote  a grave,  solemn,  and  argumentative  the  rope, 
remonstrance  to  the  Pope.  He  refused  to  withdraw, 
as  commanded  by  Hadrian,  from  the  court  of  Charles. 
He  embodied  in  his  own  language  that  of  Charles  and 
his  partisans.11  “ You,”  said  the  king  and  nobles  to  the 
bishops,  “contribute  your  prayers  only  against  the 
Normans  and  other  invaders;  if  you  would  have  the 
support  of  our  army  as  we  of  your  prayers,  demand  of 
the  Apostolic  father,  that,  as  he  cannot  be  both  king 
and  bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  ruled  the  Church, 
which  is  their  own,  not  the  state,  which  is  the  king’s, 
he  impose  not  on  us  a distant  king,  who  cannot  defend 
us  against  the  sudden  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  pagans, 
nor  command  us  Franks  to  be  slaves.  His  ancestors 
laid  not  their  yoke  on  our  ancestors,  nor  will  we  bear  it, 
for  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  should  fight 
for  our  liberty  and  our  inheritance  to  the  death.”  m The 
only  enemy  or  rival  whom  Charles  feared  was  his 
brother,  Louis  the  Germanic ; ' but  a share  in  the  spoil 
averted  his  enmity.  Notwithstanding  the  interdict  of 


1 “ Quoniam,  si  ex  sentential  vestrd 
agerem,  ad  altare  raeas  eoelesiae  cantare 
possem,  de  rebus  autem  et  faeultati- 

hos  et  hominibus  nullam  amplius 


haberem  potestatem.” — Hincm.  Oper. 
ii.  697. 

k Hincmar.  Oper.  ii.  p.  689. 
m P.  695. 
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the  Pope,  and  the  claims  of  the  Emperor,  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Germany  quietly  divided  the  dominions 
of  their  nephew.  This  strife  was  hardly  over  when 
Hadrian  interposed  in  another  affair,  relating  to  the 
family  of  Charles  the  Bald ; in  revenge,  it  might  be, 
for  the  contempt  of  his  former  mandates.  Now  he 
asserted  his  supremacy  even  over  parental  authority, 
though  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  the  realm.  It  is  a lawless  and  cruel 
liistory,  showing  at  once  the  barbarous  state  of  the 
times,  the  ambition  and  inhumanity  too  prevalent  even 
among  the  clergy. 

Carloman  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  The  Church  had  already  become  a provision 
for  the  younger  6ons  of  kings,  who,  besides  this,  sup- 
posed that  they  were  propitiating  Heaven  by  the  con- 
secration of  some  of  their  family  to  the  seTviee  of  God. 
Charles  the  Bald  made  two  such  offerings.  Lothair, 
who  was  lame,  was  forced  to  become  a monk,  and  as 
Abbot  of  Moutier  St.  Jean  and  of  St.  Germain  d’Auxerre, 
maintained  the  decency  of  his  station  till  his  death. 
But  Carloman  was  less  suited  for  the  cloister.  Though 
Abbot  of  St.  H&iard,  in  Soissons,  he  was  permitted  to 
indulge  his  warlike  inclinations  in  a campaign 
against  the  Normans,  with  Solomon,  King  of 
Brittany.  Carloman  gained  no  great  glory  in  this 
expedition,  but  imbibed  a passion  for  a restless  and 
adventurous  life,  unbecoming  a monk.  Yet  abbacies 
were  heaped  upon  him  ;n  when  suddenly  he  was  arrested 
on  a charge  of  conspiring  against  his  father,  stripped  of 
all  his  benefices,  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Senlis.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  was  released  from  prison;  but 


” “ Plurimorum  monasteriorum  pater  reputatus.” — Ann.  Bei tin. 
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immediately  fled  into  the  Belgic  country,  raised  a band 
of  desperate  robbers,  and  committed  frightful  ravages 
over  the  whole  district.  The  king  had  no  forces  at 
hand  to  repress  these  outrages ; he  had  recourse  to  the 
bishops,  who,  as  Carloman  had  received  deacon’s  orders, 
were  urged  to  interpose  their  authority.  The  bandit’s 
companions  were  excommunicated,  and  condemned,  if 
they  should  be  taken,  to  death.  Carloman  himself, 
having  deceived  his  father  by  the  promise  of  surrender, 
appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  robbers  in  Lorraine, 
ravaged  the  country  around  Toul,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  (the  Vosges)  into  Burgundy.  The  bishops 
were  preparing  to  take  the  extreme  measure  of  degra- 
dation against  the  apostate  ecclesiastic  and  unnatural 
son.  To  their  amazement,  Carloman  having  made  a 
secret  appeal  to  the  Pope,  letters  from  Hadrian  ^ 

appeared,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  robber 
and  rebel  in  terms  of  unprecedented  vehemence.  Resent- 
ment for  the  disobedience  of  Charles,  in  the  seizure  of 
Lothair’s  dominions,  was  almost  the  avowed  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  step.  “ Not  only,  0 king,  hast  thou 
usurped  the  realm  of  others,  but,  surpassing  the  wild 
beasts  in  cruelty,  thou  hast  not  in  thy  rage  respected 
thine  own  entrails,  thy  son  Carloman.  Like  the  ostrich, 
as  we  read  in  the  holy  book  of  Job,  thou  hast  hardened 
thine  heart  to  thy  son,  as  though  he  were  not  thy  son. 
Thou  hast  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  father’s  favour, 
and  of  all  his  benefices,  but  thou  hast  banished  him  from 
thy  kingdom,  and,  what  is  more  impious,  endeavoured 
to  procure  his  excommunication.  But  Carloman  has 
appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  by  the  Apostolic 
authority  we  command  thee  to  refrain  from  thy  cruelty, 
and  exhort  thee,  not,  contrary  to  the  apostle’s  admoni- 
tion, to  provoke  thy  children  to  wrath.  Restore  him 
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then  to  thy  favour ; receive  him  as  thy  son  with  parental 
affection ; reinstate  him  in  his  honours  and  his  benefices, 
at  least,  till  our  legates  arrive,  who,  by  their  authority, 
with  due  respect  to  the  honour  of  both,  may  dispose  and 
order  all  things.  Heap  not  sin  on  sin;  forswear  thy 
usurpations,  and  thy  avarice;  and  showing  how  thou 
hast  profited  by  correction,  seek  with  thy  whole  heart 
the  pardon  of  the  Church ; strive  to  the  end  lest  thou 
perish  everlastingly.  The  term  of  thy  crimes  will  be 
that  of  our  rebuke,  and  by  God’s  assistance  thou  wilt 
reach  the  end  of  thy  guilt  and  of  thy  punishment.” 
Hadrian  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  nobles  of 
France  and  Lorraine  to  forbid  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  Carloman;  and  the  bishops,  prohibiting  his 
excommunication.  But  the  clergy  of  France  made 
common  cause  with  the  king,  above  all  Hincmar  of 
Eheims,  himself  involved  in  inevitable  strife  with  the 
Pope.  If  the  king  had  a rebellious  son  and  subject, 
supported  by  the  Pope,  Hincmar  had  a contumacious 
nephew  and  suffragan,  who  appealed  to  the  Pope  and 
defied  the  authority  of  his  uncle  and  metropolitan. 
How  far  common  interests  had  led  to  any  secret 
understanding  between  these  two  rebels  against  the 
royal  and  archiepiscopal  authority  is  not  clear;  but 
Hlncmar  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon,  alone  of  the  Frank- 
ofLaon.  jgh  clergy,  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  act  of 
degradation  against  Carloman.  Hincmar  of  Laon  must 
be  made  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  scene.  This  turbulent 
nephew  of  Archbishop  Hincmar,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  had  been  advanced  by  misjudging  nepotism  in 
early  youth  to  the  See  of  Laon.0  His  first  acts  were 


° Hincmar  bitterly  reproaches  his  nephew  : “ Videlicet  quia  statim  ut  a 
pa  tern  a;  nido  educations  factus  Episcopus  evolasti.” — P.  598. 
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acts  of  rebellion  and  contumacy  against  the  metropo- 
litan authority  of  his  uncle.  He  had  come  into  col- 
lision on  an  affair  of  property  with  the  temporal  power, 
and  given  offence  to  King  Charles  the  Bald.  He  was 
summoned  before  a secular  tribunal,  deprived  of  a rich 
abbey ; even  the  revenues  of  his  see  were  sequestered. 
The  nepotism  of  the  elder  Hincmar  woke  again,  and 
entered  into  alliance  with  his  lofty  Churchmanship. 
He  rebuked  the  unhallowed  conduct  of  the  king,  who 
had  presumed  to  lay  his  profane  hands  on  a bishop,  and 
to  adjudge  property  claimed  by  the  Church.  He  quoted 
against  the  king  the  irrefragable  authority  of  passages 
from  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.*  Hincmar  of  Laon, 
after  an  apology  not  too  humble,  was  reinstated  in  his 
abbey  and  in  the  possession  of  his  see. 

In  the  same  year  came  another  outbreak  of  turbu- 
lence from  Hincmar  of  Laon,  the  forcible  seizure  of  a 
fief  to  which  he  laid  claim,  and  the  expulsion  New  chargee 
of  Nortman,  a noble,  by  his  armed  men.  The  marofLaou. 
king  took  up  his  noble’s  cause ; the  Bishop  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  before  the  altar  of  his  church.  From 
' thence  he  actually  laid  his  whole  diocese  under  an 
interdict : no  rite  of  religion  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
closed  and  silent  churches.  The  elder  Hincmar  put 
forth  his  metropolitan  power,  and  annulled  the  inter- 
diet.'1  The  clergy,  aghast,  knew  not  whom  to  obey, 
for  Hincmar  of  Laon  had  appealed  to  Borne : in  Rome 
he  had  probably  long  kept  up  secret  intelligence.  He 
turned  his  own  theologic  weapons  against  his  uncle; 
with  passages  from  the  false  Decretals  he  limited  and 


p Passages  from  the  letters  of  Popes 
Lucius  and  Stephanus.  The  document, 
pp.  316, 333. — Hincmar,  Op.  ii.  p.  323. 
H The  charges  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims 

VOL.  III. 


against  Hincmar  of  Laon  contain  35 
capitula,  or  charges,  occupying  above 
200  folio  pages  in  his  works,  from 
377  to  593. 
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defied  the  metropolitan  power.  The  quarrel  becomes 
more  fierce  and  obstiuate.  Council  after  council  meet, 
at  Pistes  (866),  at  Gondeville  (868),  at  Attigny;  they 
meet  in  vain.  Hincmar  of  ltheims  labours  in  prolix 
writings  to  assert  the  plenitude  of  metropolitan  autho- 
rity ; he  has  found  out  that  the  new  Decretals  are  not 
so  absolutely  above  doubt,  yet  he  dares  not  boldly  to 
deny  their  authenticity.  Hincmar  of  Laon  asserts  the 
unqualified  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
asserts  that  the  statutes  of  councils  are  of  higher  au- 
thority than  the  decrees  of  Popes ; the  Pope’s  Decretals 
owe  their  power  to  the  authority  of  councils.  Hincmar 
of  Laon  displays  firmness  worthy  of  a better  cause ; the 
bishops  declare  against  him,  and  pronounce  the  interdict 
unlawful ; the  king  accuses  him  of  a breach  of  his  oath 
of  allegiance.  He  appeals  to  Rome ; he  exhibits  letters 
interference  °f  Pope  Hadrian,  summoning  him  to  Rome. 
HadXn.  Already  the  Pope  had  entered  into  the  con- 
Marcii  25,871.  . J10  had  commanded  the  excommunication, 

without  hearing  or  inquiry,  of  Nortman,  the  claimant 
and  possessor  of  the  disputed  fief;  he  had  reproved 
both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  for  daring  to  forbid* 
the  Bishop  of  Laon  to  leave  the  realm  and  go  to  Rome. 
Hincmar  of  Laon  fled  to  his  city  of  Laon. 

Hincmar  of  Rheims  now,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
addressed  an  expostulation  to  Pope  Hadrian ; it  was 
strong  at  once,  and  not  undignified : “ You  have  com- 
pelled me  by  your  indecent  letters,  alike  disparaging  to 
the  royal  authority  and  unbecoming  Apostolic  mode- 
ration, and  filled  with  outrage  and  insult,  to  reply  in  no 
very  friendly  tone.  It  is  time  that  you  should  know 
that,  although  subject  to  human  passions,  I am  a man, 
framed  in  the  image  of  God,  holding  through  the  grace 
of  God  the  royal  dignity  by  descent  from  my  ancestors ; 
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and,  what  is  far  greater,  a Christian,  an  orthodox  Ca- 
tholic Christian,  instructed  from  my  youth  in  sacred 
and  profane  laws  and  letters/  You  have  neither  legally 
nor  regularly  accused  me  of  any  public  crime  before 
the  bishops,  still  less  convicted  me.  Yet  you  have  dared 
to  call  me  a perjurer,  a tyrant,  a traitor,  an  usurper  of 
the  estates  of  the  Church.”1 * * * * * *  8 He  afterwards  asserts  that 
the  Kings  of  France  are  not  the  Vicegerents  of  the 
bishops,  but  the  lords  of  the  realm ; and  appeals  to 
former  precedents  that  none  of  his  royal  ancestors  had 
been  addressed  in  such  terms  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
Pope.  This  letter,  however,  takes  no  notice  of  the  most 
flagrant  invasion  of  the  royal  rights,  the  unjustifiable 
interference  of  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the  rebel  Carloman, 
which  must  have  been  still  pending,  or  at  least  not  de- 
termined ; it  dwells  entirely  on  the  affair  of  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Laon.  This  affair,  being  a revolt,  as  it  were, 
against  the  Metropolitan  power  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  seems  put  forward  by  that  prelate,  as  though 
the  crime  of  his  own  kinsman  and  the  rebellion  against 
spiritual  authority  were  the  more  heinous  offence. 

Hadrian  had  doubtless  the  sagacity  to  perceive  his 
error.  The  correspondence  between  the  king  and  the 
Pope  became  on  both  sides  more  amicable/  Carloman 


1 On  the  literary  cultivation  of 

Charles  the  Bald,  compare  Sir  F. 

Palgrave’s  Hist,  of  Normandy  and 
England,  p.  273,  and  note,  p.  729. 

• The  close  of  the  letter  is  the  most 

remarkable  part.  Throughout  Hinc- 

mar appeals  only  to  the  ancient  accre- 
dited decretals  of  Leo,  Celestine, 
Gelasius,  and  to  the  African  Councils. 

He  closes  with  these  words  : “ We  are 
not  ignoi-ant  that  whatever  is  writteu 

from  the  Apostolic  See  according  to 


the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  preaching 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  authority  of 
councils,  is  to  be  held  and  obeyed: 
whatever  beyond  that  has  been  com- 
piled or  forged  is  not  only  to  be  re- 
jected but  refuted  also.”  “ Quod  sicut 
a quoquam  fuerit  compilatum  sive 
confictum  non  solum  respuendum  sed 
et  redarguendnm  esse  ecguovimus.” — 
vol.  ii.  p.  716. 

* “ Quasi  tumores  et  .Isesiones  ves- 
icas palpare  sensimus,  has  oleo  conso- 
p 2 
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was  abandoned,  and  to  a tragic  fate.u  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  power  levied  against  him  by  his  father, 
AJ>'  ' he  again  surrendered,  was  again  imprisoned 
at  Senlis.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  brought  to 
trial  before  the  bishops,  and  degraded  from  his  clerical 
orders.  His  partisans,  however,  and  Carloman,  no 
doubt,  himself,  rather  rejoiced  in  this  degradation,  which 
opened  again  the  path  of  secular  ambition.  He  might 
aspire,  if  not  to  the  throne,  to  a share  in  the  dominions 
of  his  father.  The  bishops  had,  perhaps,  by  this  time 
perceived  that  this  division  of  the  royal  dominions  at 
the  death  of  each  successive  monarch  was  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  crown,  and,  dreading  a contest  for  the 
throne  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom,  attacked 
on  every  side  by  the  pagan  Normans,  determined  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.  Carloman 
was  again  put  upon  his  trial,  and  condemned  to  death. 
This  punishment  was  commuted  for  one  more  barbarous. 
His  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  shut  up  in  the  Abbey 
of  Corbey.  His  partisans  contrived  to  carry  him  off, 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  Louis  of  Germany, 
who  named  him  Abbot  of  Estemach.  He  did  not  long 
survive  his  cruel  treatment. 

If  the  king  triumphed  over  his  rebellious  son,  so  did 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  over  his  rebellious  nephew.  Nor 
was  the  Archbishop’s  nephew  more  mercifully  treated 
than  the  King’s  son.  Hincmar  of  Laon  suffered  the 
same  fate ; he  too  was  condemned,  and  suffered  the 


lationis  pcrdulcissimum  melos  caritatis, 
et  sanct«e  dilectionis  unguentum  fovcre, 
lenire,  et  ad  sanitatem  perducore  opta- 
mus.” — Hadrian.  Epist.  ad  Car.  Calv. 
Labbe,  p.  937. 

* See  the  Acta  of  the  Synod  of 
Doucy,  Labbe,  p.  1539,  1544.  He 


was  accused  by  the  king  as  a peijured 
traitor  and  disturber  of  the  public 
peace;  by  Hincmar.  as  contumacious 
against  his  metropolitan.  Hincmar 
reserved  to  the  Pope  only  the  right  of 
appeal  given  by  the  Council  of  Sardica. 
— Compare  Planck,  iii.  p.  183. 
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loss  of  his  eyes  like  Carloiuan.  The  two  rebels  against 
royal  and  metropolitan  authority  were  thus  joined  in 
the  same  barbarous  punishment.  Both  these  events, 
however,  took  place  after  the  death  of  Hadrian,  during 
the  rule  of  his  successor.  The  death  of  Hadrian  may 
have  emboldened  the  clergv  of  France  to  take  the 
affair  into  their  own  hands,  and  so  to  achieve  their  full 
victory. 

Nicolas  I.  aud  Hadrian  II.  thus,  with  different  suc- 
cess, imperiously  dictating  to  sovereigns,  ruling,  or 
attempting  to  rule,  the  higher  clergy  in  foreign  coun- 
tries with  a despotic  sway,  mingling  in  the  political 
revolutions  of  Europe,  awarding  crowns,  and  adjudging 
kingly  inheritances,  might  seem  the  immediate  ances- 
tors of  Gregory  VII.,  of  Innocent  III.,  of  Boniface  VIII. 
But  the  papacy  had  to  undergo  a period  of  gloom  and 
degradation,  even  of  guilt,  before  it  emerged  again  to 
its  height  of  power 
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John  YIII.  The  Saracens.  The  Dukes  of  Lower  Italy. 

The  pontificate  of  John  VIII.  is  the  turning  point  in 
this  gradual,  but  rapid  and  almost  total, 
change.  Among  its  causes  were  the  extinction 
of  the  imperial  branch  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  and 
the  frequent  transference  of  the  empire  from  one  line  of 
sovereigns  to  another ; with  the  growth  of  the  formid- 
able dukes  and  counts  in  Italy,  which  overshadowed  the 
papal  power,  and  reduced  the  Pope  himself  to  the  slave 
or  the  victim  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  The 
Pope  was  elected,  deposed,  imprisoned,  murdered.  In 
the  wild  turbulence  of  the  times  not  merely  the  rever- 
ence but  the  sanctity  of  his  character  disappeared.  He 
sank  to  the  common  level  of  mortals ; and  the  head  of 
Christendom  was  as  fierce  and  licentious  as  the  petty 
princes  who  surrounded  him,  out  of  whose  stock  he 
sprang,  and  whose  habits  he  did  not  break  off  when 
raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

John  VIII.,  however,  still  stood  on  the  vantage 
ground  occupied  by  Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  II.  He 
was  a Roman  by  birth.  He  signalised  his  pontificate 
by  an  act  even  more  imposing  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  nomination  to  the  empire,  which  his  lan- 
guage represented  rather  as  a grant  from  the  papal 
authority  than  as  a hereditary  dignity ; it  was  a direct 
gift  from  heaven,  conveyed  at  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
Already  there  appear  indications  of  a French  and  Ger- 
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man  interest  contending  for  the  papal  influence,  which 
grows  into  more  and  more  decided  faction,  till  the 
Carlovingian  empire  is  united,  soon  to  be  dissolved  for 
ever,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fat.  John  VIII. 
adopted  the  dangerous  policy  of  a partial  ad-  ^ 
herence  to  France.  The  Emperor  Louis,  the 
son  of  Lothair,  had  died  without  male  issue.  Charles 
the  Bald  was  never  wanting  in  boldness  and  activity  to 
advance  his  claims,  just  or  unjust,  to  an  increase  of 
dominion.  He  marched  hastily  into  Italy ; his  nobles 
crowded  to  his  standard.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Louis  of 
Germany  the  elder  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest,  or  was 
bribed  to  permit,  his  passage  of  the  Alps.  The  Pope 
hastened  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles.  An 
Emperor  with  a title  so  questionable  was  not 

a * Dec.  17  875. 

disposed  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  author  of 
the  gift.  “We  have  elected,”  writes  John  VIII.,  “and 
approved,  with  the  consent  of  our  brothers  the  other 
bishops,  of  the  ministers  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
and  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  King  Charles, 
Emperor  of  the  West.”  In  his  letters  to  the  bishops 
and  counts  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  forbids  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  their  king  in  the  assertion  of  his  rightful  title 
to  the  empire,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  Charles, 
the  Pope  describes  the  march  of  Charles  as  almost  mi- 
raculous, and  intimates  throughout  that  he  was  invited 
by  the  Church,  in  which  resided  the  divine  power  of 
bestowing  the  empire.11  No  later  Pope  held  more  un- 
measured language  : — “ How  do  we  discharge  oui 
functions  as  vicegerents  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  if 
we  do  not  strive  for  Christ  against  the  insolence  of 


* “ Sibi  divinitus  . . . collatum."— Epist.  cccxvii. 
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princes  ? ” b He  speaks  of  “ our  son  Louis,  your  glorious 
b king,  if  he  be  a son  who  has  always  been  dis- 
obedient to  our  holy  predecessors,  if  glorious 
who  has  waged  unhallowed  wars  against  Christians ; ‘ bella 
gerens  nullos  habitura  triumplios:*  if  a king,  who  cannot 
govern  himself.”0  The  Bavarian  bishops  are  tlireatened 
with  instant  excommunication  if  they  refuse  to  concur 
with  the  legates  of  John  in  preventing  the  war  by  mild 
or  by  threatening  means.  Another  letter  to  the  bishops 
who  adhered  to  the  title  of  Louis  is  still  more  violent ; 
he  treats  them  as  Iscariots,  as  followers  of  the  fratricide 
Cain.  “ They  murmur  not  against  Charles,  but  against 
God,  the  giver  of  crowns.”  d But  the  historians  are 
almost  unanimous  as  to  the  price  which  Charles  was 
compelled  to  pay  for  his  imperial  crown.  He  bought 
the  Pope,  he  bought  the  senators  of  Rome ; he  bought, 
if  we  might  venture  to  take  the  words  to  the  letter,  St. 
Peter  himself.® 

The  imperial  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  short 
and  inglorious.  His  brother  and  rival,  Louis 
of  Germany,  died  during  the  next  year,  but 
left  his  kingdoms  and  his  title  to  the  Empire  to  his 
three  sons.  War  broke  out;  Charles  suffered  a dis- 
graceful defeat  on  the  Rhine  by  Ixiuis  of  Saxony. 
After  his  second  descent  into  Italy,  where  Pope  John 


k “ Ubi  est  qunesumus,  quod  vieem 
Christi  in  ecclesid  fungimur,  si  pro 
Christo  contra  insolentiam  principum 
, . . .” — Apud  Labbe,  sub  ann.  The 
whole  letter  is  remarkable. 
c Epist.  cccxviii. 

<*  “ Neque  enim  contra  Carolum 
est  murmur  vest  rum,  sed  contra  Domi- 
num  cujus  est  regnum,  et  cui  voluerit 
ipse  dabo  illud,” — Ibid. 


• Annal.  Bertin.  ad  ann.  876. 
“ Beato  Petro  multa  et  pretiosa  munera 
offerens  in  Imperatorem  unctns  et 
coronntus  est.  . . , Imperetoris  nomen 
a proDsule  sedis  Apostolicse  Johanne, 
ingenti  pretio  emerat." — Ann.  Met. 
877.  “ Omnem  senatum  populi  Ro- 
mani, more  Jugurthino  corrupit,  sibi- 
que  sociavit.” — Ann.  Fulden. 
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met  him  at  Pavia,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  in 
Ins  retreat  by  the  forces  of  Carlornan,  King-  of 

J ? o Oct  6 877. 

Bavaria.  He  died  on  the  road,  in  a small 
hamlet  in  the  Alps.  As  his  physician  was  a Jew,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  was  poisoned;  though 
the  Jews,  educated  in  the  Arabian  universities  of  Spain, 
were  no  doubt  more  advanced  in  medical  science  than 
any  others  in  Europe. 

John  VIII.,  even  before  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  might  repent  of  having  yielded  to  the  nanger  from 
temptation  of  bestowing  the  imperial  crown  0l*s»ra“118- 
on  an  obsequious  but  remote  sovereign,  who  could  so 
ill  discharge  his  office  of  Protector  of  the  Roman  See. 
But  where  could  he  have  looked  for  a more  powerful 
protector  against  the  formidable  enemies  which  were 
environing  the  capital  of  Christendom  on  every  side, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  no  less  dangerous  Christian  petty 
princes  of  Italy?  The  whole  pontificate  of  John  VIII. 
was  a long,  if  at  times  interrupted,  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion lest  Rome  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  un- 
believer. The  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Louis  had 
been  almost  a continual  warfare  against  the  Moham- 
medans, who  had  now  obtained  a firm  footing  in 
Southern  Italy.  He  had  successfully  repelled  their 
progress,  but  at  the  death  of  Louis  Rome  was  again  in 
danger  of  becoming  a Mohammedan  city.  The  Pope 
wrote  letter  after  letter  in  the  most  urgent  and  feeling 
language  to  Charles  the  Bald  soon  after  he  had  invested 
him  with  the  empire/  “ If  all  the  trees  in  the  forest,” 
such  is  the  style  of  the  Pope,  “were  turned  into 
tongues,  they  could  not  describe  the  ravages  of  these 
impious  pagans;  the  devout  people  of  God  is  destroyed 


1 Ad  Carol.  Calv.  Imper.  apud  Bouquet,  p.  471. 
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by  a continual  slaughter : he  who  escapes  the  fire  and. 
the  sword  is  carried  as  a captive  into  exile.  Cities, 
castles,  and  villages  are  utterly  wasted,  and  without  an 
inhabitant.  The  bishops  are  wandering  about  in  beg- 
gary, or  fly  to  Rome  as  the  only  place  of  refuge.”  The 
well-known  story,  whether  false  or  true,  by  the  belief 
which  it  obtained,  shows  the  deadly  hatred  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Moslemin,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
war.  Salerno  was  besieged  by  the  Saracens  (this  was 
at  an  earlier  period,  about  the  accession  of  John  VIIL) : 
the  gallant  defence  of  the  city  by  Count  Guaifer  pro- 
bably retarded  at  that  time  their  career  of  conquest. 
The  Saracen  general,  or  king  as  he  is  called,  is  said 
to  have  violated  a number  of  Christian  nuns  on  the 
altar  in  the  church  of  St  Fortunatus.  While  in  this 
act  of  cruelty  and  guilt  to  one  of  them  he  was  crushed 
by  a huge  beam,  which  fell  or  was  skilfully  detached 
from  the  wall.  The  maiden  escaped  unhurt.*  The 
usual  appellation  of  the  Saracens  by  the  Pope  is 
Hagarenes,  sons  of  fornication  and  wrath.  In  a passage 
in  a later  letter  to  Count  Boso,  the  Pope  describes  the 
Saracens  as  an  army  of  locusts,  turning  the  whole  land 
into  a wilderness : extensive  regions  were  so  desolate  as 
to  be  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.h  The  most  terrible 
intelligence  of  all  is  that  an  armament  of  three  hundred 
ships,  fifteen  of  which  carried  cavalry,  was  in  prepara- 
tion to  attack  and  conquer  Rome.  “ Consider,”  says  the 
Pope,  “ what  a vast  and  unparalleled 1 evil  this  would 
be ; the  loss  of  that  city  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  world, 
the  peril  of  Christianity  itself.”  In  another  pressing 
letter  to  Charles  the  Bald  he  says,  “ All  Campania  is  a 
desert ; the  Hagarenes  have  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  are 

* Anonym.  Salem.  h c.  g.  Epist.  xxxviii.  1 Incomparable ! 
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wasting  the  suburban  district ; they  destroy  all  churches 
and  shrines : massacre  the  monks  and  clergy.”  k Some- 
what later  he  alludes  to  the  starvation  of  Rome ; some 
of  the  senate  were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger.”1 
All  this  time,  bitterly  complains  the  Pope,  the  Chris- 
tians, instead  of  flying  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman  see, 
were  engaged  in  unnatural  wars  against  each  other; 
wars  in  which  John  forgets  his  own  concern. 

Yet,  if  possible,  even  more  formidable  than  the 
infidels  were  the  petty  Christian  princes  of  Italy.  “ The 
canker-worm  eats  what  the  locust  has  left.”  nov.im76. 
These  appear  to  have  been  the  inferior  nobles,  thiCR^nin 
the  marquises  (marcliiones)  in  the  neighbour-  terriU)ry- 
hood  of  Rome.  The  more  powerful  princes  seized 
likewise  every  opportunity  of  confusion  to  enrich  them- 
selves or  to  enlarge  their  dominions.  “ Those,”  writes 
Pope  John  to  the  Emperor,  “who  are  not  unknown  to 
you,  trample  down  all  our  rights  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, seize  all  that  the  Saracens  liave  spared ; so  that 
there  is  not  a single  herd  of  cattle  in  all  our  domain, 
nor  a single  human  being  to  commiserate  or  lament 
the  desolation.”  n In  many  parts  of  Italy  had  gradually 
arisen  independent  dukedoms : and  none  of  these 
appear  to  have  felt  any  religious  respect  for  the  Pope, 
some  not  for  Christianity.  They  were  ready  on  every 
occasion  to  assail  and  plunder  the  city  itself : for  which 
they  were  sometimes  punished,  when  the  imperial 
power  was  strong ; more  often  they  defied  its  impotence. 
A Transalpine  Emperor  was  too  distant  to  maintain 
awe  for  any  long  time.  In  the  South  were  the  old 
Lombard  Dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  the  Duke 

k He  entreats  the  Empress  Richildis  to  influence  her  husbaud  to  protect  him : 
his  whole  realm  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  city. — Epist.  m. 

ra  Epist.  xlv.  * Epist.  xxx. 
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of  Naples,  who  owned  a kind  of  remote  fealty  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Princes  of  Capua,  Salerno,  and 
Amalfi.  On  the  vacancy  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Nicolas,  Lambert  of  Spoleto  had  occupied  and  pillaged 
Rome,0  respecting  neither  monastery  nor  church,  and 
carrying  off  a great  number  of  young  females  of  the 
highest  rank.p  Adelgis,  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  had 
dared  to  seize  in  that  city  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Emperor  Louisa  The  Emperor  had  fled  with  his  wife 
and  a few  soldiers  to  a lofty  tower,  in  which  he  was 
besieged,  and  glad  to  accept  terms  of  capitulation/ 

He  was  only  permitted  to  leave  the  city  after  he  had 
• taken  a solemn  oath  to  Adelgis — an  oath  in  which  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  all  his  attendants  were  com- 
pelled to  join — that  he  would  neither  in  his  own  person 
nor  by  any  other  revenge  this  act  of  insolent  rebellion. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Louis  reached  Ravenna  in  . 
safety  than  he  sent  to  the  Pope  to  absolve  him  from  his 
oath.  Hadrian  II.,  then  Pope,  began  to  assert  that 
dangerous  privilege  of  absolution  from  solemn  and 
recorded  oaths."  The  two  Lamberts  of  Spoleto  were 


0 The  cause  of  this  insurrection  was  I 
the  rapacity  of  the  Empress  Ingelberga  | 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  French  soldiery  | 
with  her. — Anastas,  in  Vit.  Hadrian.  | 
f At  a later  period,  as  appeals  by 
a letter  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  the  same 
Lambert  had  demanded  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  nobility  to  be  surrendered 
to  him  as  hostages. — Ann.  Bertin. ; 
Ann.  Fuldens.  sub  ann.  871;  Mura- 
tori,  Ann.  d’ltalia,  ibid. 

• Erchempert  assigns  two  reasons 
why  God  permitted  this  humiliatiou 
of  Louis  : because  he  had  insulted 
Pope  Nicolas,  and  spared  two  Saracen 
kings,  whom  he  might  have  put  to  | 


death  as  Saul  did  Agag. — Apud  Pertz, 
p.  253. 

’ The  popular  verses  current  at  the 
time  show  the  profound  impression 
made  by  this  act  of  treason  against  the 
imperial  majesty.  It  is  a curious 
transition  specimen  of  ltalo-Latin  : — 

“Audlte  omnes  fines  terra,  horroro  cum 
tristltla, 

Quale  scelus  fuit  factum  Benevento 
Cl  vitas, 

Lhudovlcum  comprenderunt  sancto  plo 
Augusai.” 

The  descent  of  the  Saracens  in  great 
force  was  thought  a providential  visita- 
tion for  the  crime  of  the  Beneventans. 

■ Liutprand. — Regino,  lib.  ii. 
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accused  of  conniving  at,  if  not  consenting  to,  this  daring 
exploit. 

The  Duke  of  Naples,  the  Greek  Emperor’s  subject, 
acted  altogether  as  an  independent  prince.  Sergius, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Neapolitan  duke- 
dom, was  accused  of  secret  and  friendly  intelligence 
with  the  Saracens;  of  supplying  their  piratical  fleets 
with  provisions,  and  thus  purchasing  security  for  his 
own  dominions  by  sacrificing  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy. 
His  uncle,  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Naples  (the  high 
families  of  Italy  now,  as  well  as  of  the  Franks  aspired 
to  ecclesiastical  dignities),  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  reproved  him  for  this  alliance  with  the  Un- 
believer. Sergius,  once  imprisoned,  afterwards  drove 
his  uncle,  the  bishop,  into  exile.  After  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Louis,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  Pope,  John  VIII,  was  more  earnestly  desirous 
of  breaking  this  unhallowed  league  between  the  so-called 
Christian  and  the  Saracen.  He  tried  in  vain  anathema 
and  excommunication.  At  length  he  appeared  in  person 
at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the  two  Lamberts,  Dukes 
of  Spoleto,  who  had  received  orders  from  the  Emperor, 
Charles  the  Bald,  to  assist  him.1  Guaifer,  Prince  of 
Salerno ; Palear,  Prefect  of  Amalfi ; and  Docibilis, 
Duke  of  Gaeta,  were  also  on  too  friendly  terms  with 
the  Saracens."  In  a conflict  between  the  two  armies. 


1 Erchempert.  Muratori,  Ann. 
dltalia,  a.d.  877. 

* By  the  assistance  of  Erchempert 
we  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
race  of  lawless,  independent  princes. 
The  busiest  and  not  least  lawless  were 
the  Bishops  (in  general  of  the  ruling 
family)  Landulf  of  Capua  and  Atha- 
nasius of  Naples.  Of  these,  Londulf, 


one  of  the  four  sons  of  Lando,  Prince 
of  Capua,  became  Bishop  of  Capua. 
Erchempert  insinuates  against  him  the 
worst  vices — and  he  hated  monks  ! — 
P.  251.  Yet  John  consented  to  his 
episcopate.  “ Pandenulfus  Landenul- 
phum  germanum  suum  conjugatum 
clericum  fecit  episcopum,  mittensque 
Romam  Johanni  Papa;  episcopum  fieri 
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twenty-two  Neapolitans  were  taken  and  beheaded,  as 
under  the  papal  anathema,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Athanasina  Pope.*  A second  Athanasius,  the  brother  of 
of  Duke  Sergius,  had  succeeded  to  his  uncle  as 

*.u.  «76.  Bishop  of  Naples.  He  was  a man  of  lawless 
and  unmeasured  ambition,  but  with  specious  cunning 
sacrificed,  as  it  seemed,  all  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of 
blood  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  of  Christianity.  He 
organised  a formidable  party  in  Naples,  seized  and  im- 
prisoned his  brother  the  duke,  and  sent  him  blinded  to 
Itome,  where  he  died  shortly  after  in  misery  and  dis- 
grace/ The  Bishop  then  took  possession  of  the  vacant 
dukedom ; the  civil'  and  ecclesiastical  offices  met  in  his 
person,  as  they  had  at  Capua  in  the  Bishop  Landulf. 
The  Pope,  John  VIII.,  highly  approved  of  this  usurpa- 
tion, commended  Athanasius  because  he  had  over- 
thrown the  new  Holofernes,  and  had  not 
spared  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  Pope  be- 
trayed his  inward  triumph  that  a churchman  had  thus 
assumed  the  secular  authority  : he  wrote  to  the  people 
of  Naples  confirming  the  title  of  Athanasius,  and  de- 
clared that  divine  inspiration  must  have  guided  them  in 
the  wise  choice  of  such  a ruler.* 

But  the  bishop-duke  did  not  scruple  to  return  to  the 
unhallowed  policy  of  his  brother.  He  entered  into  a 
new  league  with  the  Saracens,  gave  them  quarters,  and. 


exposcit,  a quo  et  exaudit  us  eet." — 
lb.  2.r>5.  Athanasius  is  briefly  de- 
scribea  : “ Episcopus  et  magister 

militura.” 

* “ Octavo  die  anathematis  xxii. 
Neapolites  milites  apprehcusos  decol- 
lari  fecit : sic  euim  monuerat  I’apa.” — 
Erchempert,  33. 

T The  fifth  li  tter  of  John  seems  to 


have  been  addressed  to  Athanasius 
soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  bishop- 
ric. He  there  threatens  Sergius  with 
an  irrepealable  anathema  (non  dissol- 
vendum). — Lab  be,  Concil.  ix.  p.  5. 
“ Et  Homam  mittitur  suflossis  oculis.*' 
— Erchempert. 

* Ad  pop.  Napolit.  Compare  also 
Epist.  >lr. 
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actually  uniting  his  troops  with  theirs,  defeated  the 
forces  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  and 
opened  a free  passage  for  their  incursions 
to  the  gates  of  Borne.  It  was  this  danger  which  caused 
so  much  alarm  to  Pope  John,  and  called  forth  such 
loud  and  urgent  clamours  for  aid  from  the  Transalpine 
powers.*  The  united  troops  of  the  Christian  bishop  and 
the  Saracens  devastated  the  whole  region,  plundering 
convents  and  churches,  desolating  “ towns,  villages, 
cities,  hills,  mountains,  and  islands.”  Even  the  famous 
and  holy  monasteries  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Vincent 
did  not  escape.h 

All  hopes  of  succour  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Bald,  had  been  frustrated  by  his  retreat  from  Lombardy 
and  his  death.  The  Pope,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him 
at  Vercelli,  and  had  held  a council  at  Bavenna,  re- 
turned only  to  submit  to  an  ignominious  tribute  to  the 
Saracens.  In  vain  he  launched  his  anathemas : while 
they  struck  with  terror  remoter  parts  of  Christendom, 
they  were  treated  with  contempt  by  these  lawless 
chieftains.0 

The  imperial  crown  was  again  vacant,  and  claimed  by 
the  conflicting  houses  of  France  and  Germany.4  But 


* John  hoped  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil,  against 
his  subject,  as  well  as  against  the 
Saracens.  The  Greek  fleet  was  in 
those  seas  ; he  begged  him  to  send  ten 
large  vessels  fachelandra)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Home. — Epist.  xlvi.  This 
is  urged  to  excuse  the  weakness  of 
John  in  consenting  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Photius. — See  above,  page  170. 

b Joan.  Epist.  lxvi.  lxvii.  In  one 
of  the  expeditions  of  Pnndenulfus,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Capua,  who  joined 


the  Neapolitans  and  Saracens,  the 
monk,  the  writer  of  the  history  of 
the  Lombard  Princes,  was  taken, 
stripped  of  all  be  had,  and  carried 
away  captive. 

c Epist.  xliv.  Docibilis,  Duke  of 
Gaeta,  had  surrendered  a fortress,  on 
which,  it  was  said,  depended  the  safety 
of  Rome. 

4 From  the  battle  of  Fontanet  and 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  took  place  the 
final  separation  between  France  and 
Germany.  Charles  the  Bald  took  his 
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Carloman,  son  of  Louis  of  Germany,  had  been  acknow- 
ledged as  King  of  Italy.  Probably  as  partisans  of  the 
German,  and  to  compel  the  Pope  to  abandon  the  in- 
terest of  the  French  line,  to  which  he  adhered  with 
unshaken  fidelity,  Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  that  anti- 

Christ,  as  the  Pope  described  him,®  with  his 

April  28,  878  t 

adulterous  sister,  Richildis,  and  his  accomplice, 
the  treacherous  Adelbert,  Count  of  Tuscany,  at  the 
head  of  an  irresistible  force,  entered  Rome,  seized  and 
confined  the  Pope,  and  endeavoured  to  starve  him  into 
concession,  and  compelled  the  clergy  and  the  Romans 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Carloman  as  King  of 
Italy.  For  thirty  days  the  religious  services  were 
interrupted  ; not  a single  lamp  burned  on  the  altars/ 

No  sooner  had  they  retired  than  the  Pope  caused  all 
the  sacred  treasures  to  be  conveyed  from  St.  Peter’s 
to  the  Lateran,  covered  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  with  sack- 
cloth, closed  the  doors,  and  refused  to  permit  the  pil- 
grims from  distant  lands  to  approach  the  shrine.  He 
then  fled  to  Ostia,  and  embarked  for  France. 

When  he  reached  the  shores  of  Provence,  John  VIII. 
felt  himself  in  another  world.  Instead  of  turbulent  and 
lawless  enemies  (such  were  the  Counts  and  Dukes 


oath  in  Roman,  Louis  in  German.  | 
The  Roman  and  the  Teutonic  had 
begun  their  antagonism.  — See  Pal- 
grave,  p.  66. 

“ Epist.  lx.  There  are  two  letters 
to  Lambert  (lxii.  and  lxiti.),  from  the 
latter  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
treated  the  Pope  with  great  disrespect, 
and  to  have  assumed  some  control 
over  the  Legations  (Ann.  Fnlden.  tub 
nun.  ; see  also  lxxxii.).  The  Pope 
disguises  this,  and  accuses  Lambert 
himself  of  aspiring  to  the  empire.  He 


j had  before  charged  him  with  a design 
of  permanently  occupying  the  territory 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  Holy  City;  of 
having  sent  an  embassy  to  Sorrento 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Sara- 
cens, and  to  invite  a reinforcement 
of  their  troops.  — Epist.  ad  Concil. 
Tree.  xc. 

* The  clearest  description  of  this  is 
in  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
to  Count  Berengarius,  the  Empress 
Ingclberga,  and  to  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer.— lxxxiv.  vii. 
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of  Italy),  whose  rapacity  or  animosity  paid  no  respect 
to  sacred  things,  and  treated  the  Pope  like  john  Vm. 
an  ordinary  mortal,  the  whole  kingdom  of  lnFrailoe- 
France  might  seem  to  throw  itself  humbly  at  his  feet. 
He  was  received  at  Arles  by  Boso,  Duke  of 
Lombardy,  master,  likewise  shortly  to  become 
King,  of  Provence,®  and  whose  ambition  aspired  to  the 
Empire.  Boso,  after  having  poisoned  his  first  wife,  had 
married,  it  was  said  by  force,  Ermengard,h  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor,  Louis  H.  Wherever  the  Pontiff  went 
he  was  received  with  the  highest  honours.  He  August.  ^ 
summoned  a council  to  be  held  at  Troyes.  Troyes. 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  King  of  France  ; the  three  kings, 
the  sons  of  Louis  of  Germany,  were  cited  to  appear. 
Louis  alone  obeyed  the  mandate. 

No  Pope  was  more  prodigal  of  excommunication  than 
John  VIII.  Of  his  letters,  above  300,  it  is  remarkable 
how  large  a proportion  threaten,  inflict,  or  at  least 
allude  to  this  last  exercise  of  sacerdotal  power.'  The 
Council  of  Troyes  opened  with  the  recital  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  papal  anathema  against  Adelbert  of  Tuscany 
and  Lambert  of  Spoleto.  The  anathema  was  ratified 
with  one  voice  by  the  assembled  bishops,  and  com- 
manded to  be  published  in  all  their  churches,  and  in 
those  of  their  suffragans.  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  afterwards  Pope,  the 


* On  the  advancement  of  Boso  to 
the  throne  of  Provence,  see  Bouche', 
Hist,  de  Provence,  pp.  738,  769 ; 
Palgrave,  note  744.  The  Pope’s  first 
act  was  to  erect  Arles  into  a metro- 
politan see,  and  to  grant  the  pallium 
to  the  Bishop,  Rostagne;  afterwards 
he  appointed  him  Legate,  with  full 
powers. — Epist.  xc.  et  aeqq. 

VOL.  III. 


11  Ermengard  was  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Lothair,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
the  Pious. — Epist.  cxvii. 

1 The  wiser  Nicolas  had  warned 
bishops  against  too  frequent  use  of 
this  precious  weapon : Non  temere 

ad  excommunicationes  procedant  . . . 
ne  auctoritas  episcopalis  vilescat.” — 
Labbe,  viii.  562. 
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head,  it  seems,  of  the  German  faction,  was  involved 
with  all  his  accomplices  in  one  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, degraded,  and  anathematised.  The  obsequious 
episcopal  senate  echoed  each  anathema  with  perfect 
concord.  Another  broad  and  sweeping  excommunica- 
tion comprehended  all  persons  who  should  in  any  way 
usurp  the  property  of  the  Church ; they  were  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  not  making  restitution,  deprived  of  Christian 
burial.  The  Pope  did  not  scruple,  of  his  own  authority 
and  that  of  the  council,  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Transalpine  realm.  He  found 
the  Teutonic  code  imperfect,  as  containing  no  statute 
against  sacrilege ; he  caused  to  be  inserted  that  in  the 
.Justinian  code,  mitigating  the  fine  from  five  pounds  of 
pure  gold  to  thirty  pounds  of  tried  silver.  In  return 
s for  this  humble  resignation  of  his  authority, 
John  VIII.  condescended  to  crown  Louis  the 
Stammerer  King  of  France ; his  queen  was  excluded 
from  that  honour  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  her 
marriage.  He  rendered,  moreover,  to  Louis  the  service 
of  excommunicating  some  of  his  enemies,  especially 
Bernhard,  Marquis  of  Languedoc.  The  execution  of 
this  act  was  confided  to  another  Bernhard,  of  Provence, 
who  was  to  be  rewarded  out  of  the  confiscation.  No- 
thing was  too  lofty  to  defy,  nothing  too  mean  to  escape, 
the  fulminations  of  John.  He  will  soon  appear  ana- 
thematising the  three  great  Archbishops  of  Italy  — 
of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  Naples : k he  launched  an  ex- 
communication,  addressed  to  all  Christians,  against  some 
thieves  who  had  stolen  his  horses,  and  a silver  cup 


4 Epist.  cxxviii.  Milan,  May  1,  879;  ccLuviii.,  Ravenna;  cclxx.,  Naples. 
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belonging  to  St.  Peter,  when  John  was  on  his  way  to 
Troyes.™ 

The  indefatigable  Pope  returned  over  the  Alps  by 
the  Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin  and  Pavia ; but  of  all  whom 
he  had  so  commaudingly  exhorted,  and  so  earnestly 
implored  to  march  for  his  protection  against  the  Sara- 
cens, and  no  doubt  against  his  Italian  enemies,  none 
obeyed  but  Duke  Boso  of  Provence."  For  this  extra- 
ordinary mark  of  fidelity,  the  Pope  showed  extraordinary 
gratitude  ; he  declared  Boso,  as  Duke  of  Lombardy,  his 
adopted  son.  Since  the  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
Carloraan,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Duke  Boso, 
the  Pope  was  thus  bound  in  closer  alliance  with  the 
house  of  France.  The  ambition  of  Count  Boso  aspired, 
after  the  death  of  Carloman,  King  of  Italy,  to  the  Em- 
pire. The  death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and 

....  • .i  ..  ..  AJ>.  879. 

the  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  France,  thwarted  in  one  way  the  policy  of  the 
pontiff ; in  another,  seemed  to  encourage  his  ambition, 
at  least  to  strengthen,  rather  than  mitigate,  his  ani- 
mosity to  the  German  Carlovingians.  He  wrote  to 
Charles  the  Fat,0  the  King  of  Swabia,  hereafter  to  be 
Emperor,  to  warn  him,  under  peril  of  excommunication, 
against  any  invasion  on  the  dominions  of  Boso,  his 
adopted  son.p  This  was  to  close  the  gates  of  Italy 
against  the  Germans,  to  keep  them  beyond  the  Alps. 
If  it  had  been  the  policy  of  John  to  erect  a firm,  here- 
ditary kingdom  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  alliance  with, 

m Epist.  xcvii.  In  the  Council  of  i tion  was  likewise  guarded  by  excom- 
Troyes,  which  closed  Sept.  878,  the  \ municntion. — Labbe,  Concil.  p.  314. 
episcopal  dignity  was  asserted  by  a B John,  Epist.  cxii. ; Labbe,  p. 
decree  that  all  the  public  authorities  89. 

should  pay  the  bishop  the  respect  due  ■ 0 Charles  the  Fat  was  the  eldest  of 

to  his  rank — not  sit  in  his  presence  the  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Germanic, 
till  leave  was  granted ; and  this  a«ser-  p Epist.  ccxi.  et  seqq. 
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and  as  a protector  of  the  papaey  against  the  Saracen 
and  the  lawless  southern  dukes,  his  objeet  might,  per- 
haps, justify  this  usurpation  of  authority.  But  his  sole 
design  was  to  obtain  a kingdom  for  his  adopted  son. 
He  attempted  to  summon  a council  at  Pavia,  as  obse- 
quious as  that  which  had  met  at  Troyes.q  In  tone, 
partly  of  persuasion,  partly  of  menace,  he  cited  Anspert, 
Archbishop  of  Milan;  Berengar,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Parma,  Placentia,  Reggio,  and  Modena. 
Four  times  was  Anspert  summoned,  twice  at  least 
Ex  comma-  excommunicated,  and  threatened  with  the 
ArehbThop  utmost  power  of  the  Roman  See.r  By  this 
of  Milan,  excommunication  of  Anspert  he  would  esta- 
blish his  despotic  authority  over  the  Bishops  of  Lom- 
bardy. But  Anspert  and  the  Italian  Prelates  and 
Counts  paid  not  the  least  respect  to  the  papal  summons 
or  the  papal  excommunication : they  neither  appeared 
at  Pavia,  nor,  in  obedience  to  a later  summons,  at 
Rome.8  In  Provence  the  adopted  son  of  the  Pope  met 
with  better  success  among  the  clergy.  A synod  of 
ecclesiastics  met  at  a place  called  Montaille,  in  the 
territory  of  Vienne,  and  assumed  the  right  of  founding 
a new  kingdom,  of  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  sons  of 
Bom  king  ot  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  of  investing  Boso 
Provence.  with  the  title  of  King  of  Provence  and  of 
Arles.  The  influence  of  the  Pope  had  no  doubt  great 
weight  with  the  Bishops  of  this  Council.  Boso  is  said 
to  have  paved  the  way  for  his  elevation  by  the  promise 


*»  Epist.  cxxvi.  cxxyiii. 
r The  Po|)e  afterwards  invested  the 
Bishop  of  Pavia,  in  legatine  authority,  j 
with  full  power  of  excommunication  ; 
he  interfered  in  the  appointment  of 
Anspert’s  successor,  degraded  a b.shop 


consecrated  by  Anspert,  and  named 
another  in  his  place.  To  the  death  of 
| Anspert,  John  considered  him  under 
the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

* Epist.  clxzxi.  clxxxii. 
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of  wealthy  abbeys  to  be  attached,  by  royal  and  papal 
authority,  to  the  Episcopal  Sees.1  The  Council  con- 
sisted of  the  Archbishops  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  of 
the  Tarantaise,  and  of  Aix,  with  seventeen  suffragan 
Bishops.  Of  their  sole  authority,  though  with  some 
tacit  consent  of  the  nobles,  compelled  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  security  of  their  churches,  and  act- 
ing at  least  with  the  implied  assertion  of  divine  com- 
mission,0 they  elect  the  King,  but  do  not  define  the 
boundaries  or  extent  of  his  kingdom.  In  their  address 
they  strongly  impress  on  Boso  his  royal  duties,  espe- 
cially regard  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  protection  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  the  exaltation  of  the  Church.  Boso 
received  the  gift  with  profound  humility ; he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  received  the  crown  from  their  good-will 
alone,  and  promised  the  fullest  obedience  to  God’s 
inspired  priests.1  Thus  Councils  had  become  Diets  or 
Parliaments,  awarded  and  carved  out  kingdoms.  The 
nobles  of  Provence  make  neither  protest  nor  remon- 
strance. 

Pope  John  in  the  mean  time  was  compelled  to  crown 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fat.  Charles  had  marched 
with  a preponderating  force  into  Italy ; John  had  met 
him  at  Kavenna,  reluctant  but  obedient7  Though 
Charles  was  of  the  German  line,  the  Pope  yielded,  yet 
he  yielded  with  haughty  condescension.  “ We  have 
called  you  by  the  authority  of  our  letters,  for  the  advan- 
tage and  exaltation  of  the  Church,  to  the  Imperial 
Sovereignty.”  The  Pope  enjoins  him  before  his  arrival 
in  Borne  to  send  some  of  his  chief  officers  to  ratify,  in 

* Labbc,  Concil.  Arles  signs  as  ■ “ Nostri  Dei,  per  suflfragia  sonc- 
Episcopus ; but  he  had  already  re-  torum  . . . Christo  produce." 
ceived  the  pallium  from  John. — Epist.  * Apud  Labbe,  Concil.  ix.  p.  333. 

xcii.  ct  seqq.  j 1 Aug.  879,  Hincmar  Annal. 
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his  name,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  See.  He 
acknowledges  the  Emperor’s  power  of  making  ordi- 
nances concerning  the  territory  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
is  bound  to  protect  against  the  Saracens  and  evil-minded 
Christians : “ The  Church  must  suffer  no  diminution, 
but  rather  be  augmented  in  her  rights  and  possessions.” 1 

Charles  the  Eat,  crowned  Emperor,*  by  degrees  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  dominions  of  Charlemagne. 
For  a few  years  the  Empire  of  the  West  displayed  its 
ancient  unity.  The  kingdom  of  Arles  stood  alone  in 
precarious  independence.  But  though  ho  received  at 
Rome  the  Imperial  Crotvn,  the  Emperor  could  afford  no 
efficient  protection  against  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Pope,  who  was  founding  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps, 
who-was  again  interfering  in  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels 
of  Constantinople,  alternately  absolving  and  excom- 
municating the  Patriarch  Photius,  confirming  or  annul- 
ling the  so-called  general  Council  of  Constantinople, 
was  trembling  within  the  walls  of  Rome  at  the  invasion 
of  the  Saracens,  and  in  vain  heaping  interdict  on  inter- 
dict, not  merely  on  the  secular  princes,  but  against  an 
ecclesiastic,  a more  dangerous  enemy. 

Athanasius,  the  Duke-Bishop  of  Naples,  still  main- 
tained in  secret  his  unholy  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross.b  The  Pope  visited  Naples,'  in  order  to  per- 
suade him  to  join  the  other  Dukes  in  a general  defen- 
sive league  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 
He  offered  large  sums  of  money,  which  Athanasius 


* Epist.  ccxvi.  cexvii.  11  Athanasius  stood  by  no  means 

" Coronation  of  Charles,  Christmas  alone.  See  the  excommunication-  of 
880,  or  early  in  881.  See  Muratori,  the  people  of  Amnlti  for  the  same 
sub  ann. ; Jaffe,  Feb.,  March,  881.  cause. — Epist.  ccxxv.  and  ccxlii. 

The  western  empire  of  Charles  was  « Epist.  ccixvii. 
properly  only  from  884  to  887. 
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received  with  unscrupulous  avidity,  and  pledged  himself 
to  break  off  his  wicked  alliance.  But  the  perfidious 
Prelate  not  merely  kept  up  his  amicable  relations  with 
the  Saracens,  he  punctually  received  his  share  of  the 
booty  made  during  their  ravages.4  The  Pope,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  pronounced  the  sentence 

. . Aprils,  881. 

of  excommunication;  he  declared  Athanasius 
suspended  from  his  office,  and  cut  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.®  It  was  not  till  a year  after  that 
Athanasius  yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield,  to  the  terrors 
of  the  sentence.  He  sent  a deacon  to  Home  to  assure 
the  Pope  that  he  had  abandoned  his  infidel  allies.  But 
the  mistrustful  Pope  demanded,  before  he  would  grant 
the  absolution  which  he  sought,  some  more  convincing 
evidence  of  his  sincerity.  He  required  that  Athanasius 
should  commit  himself  with  his  old  allies,  by  an  act  of 
signal  perfidiousness  and  cruelty  ; that  he  should  seize 
the  chief  of  the  Mohammedans,  send  them  to  Rome, 
and  massacre  the  rest  in  the  presence  of  the  Legates. 
By  this  Christian  act,  demanded  by  the  head  of  Chris- 
tendom, he  was  to  obtain  re-admission  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  right  to  officiate  as  a Christian  Bishop.f 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  intricate  labyrinth 
of  intrigue,  treachery,  crime,  w'ar,  which  filled  the  later 
years  of  this  Duke-Bishop.  Nothing  was  done  without 
an  oath ; and  no  oath  influenced  for  a day  his  policy  or 
his  actions.  His  great  object  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  Capua,  an  object  seemingly  attainable  through 
the  deadly  feuds  of  the  various  descendants  of  the 


d Epist.  cclxvii. 

' Epist.  cclxx. 

f u Atquc  si  pnesentibus  his  nostris, 
Marino  videlicet  revercndissimo  epis- 
copo  et  sancta;  sedis  nostro;  arcario,  et 


Sicone  egregio  viro,  majores  Sarace- 
norura  quantos  melius  potes,  quou 
nomination  quserimus,  cum  aliis  omni- 
bus caperes,  et,  aliis  omnibus  jugulatis, 
eos  nobis direxeris.”-  Epist.  ccxciv.  882. 
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Ducal  house,  whom  Lando,  the  Bishop,  had  committed 
in  interminable  strife.  They,  in  their  revenge,  as  each 
party  obtained  or  lost  the  mastery  at  each  turn,  made 
or  degraded  a Bishop.  The  Saracens  in  the  mean  time, 
courted  by  all  parties,  impartially  plundered  all,  made 
or  broke  alliances  with  the  same  facility  as  the  Chris- 
tians,® while  the  poor  monks,  even  of  St.  Benedict’s  own 
foundation,  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  spoliation.  The 
last  days  of  John  VIII.  were  occupied  in  writing  more 
and  more  urgent  letters  for  aid  to  Charles  the  Fat,  in 
warfare,  or  in  providing  means  of  war  against  his  Sara- 
cen and  Christian  foes,  or  in  dealing  excommunications 
on  all  sides ; yet  facing  with  gallant  resolution  the  foes 
of  his  person  and  his  power. 

This  violent  Pope  is  said  (but  by  one  writer  only)  h to 
aj>. 882.  have  come  to  a violent  end:  his  brains  were 
^ 15,  beaten  out  with  a mallet  by  some  enemy, 
covetous  of  his  wealth  and  ambitious  of  the  papal  crown. 
That  he  had  enemies  who  would  not  have  scrupled  at 
such  a crime,  rests  on  his  own  acknowledgement,  and 
these  were  men  of  high  rank  and  official  dignity.  In 
the  early  years  of  his  pontificate,  Gregory  the  Nomen- 
clator,  and  George  his  son-in-law,  are  accused 

April  19, 876.  , , 

of  having  lor  eight  years,  that  is  almost  during 
the  whole  pontificate  of  John,  committed  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  and  aimed  at  Beizing  the  papacy.  The 
actual  crime  which  called  for  the  terrible  sentence  of 
anathema  against  these  men  was  a conspiracy  either  to 
murder  the  Pope  and  his  faithful  adherents,'  or  to  intro- 
duce the  Saracens  into  the  city.k  They  had  been  cited 

< “Saraceni  invitati  ab  omnibus,  complicibus  iactiose  prseripere  affec- 
omnia  diruunt,  omnia  consumunt.”  tavit.*’ — Epist.  cccxix. 

11  Ann.  Fuldens.  Contin.  ‘ “ Donee  aut  nos  cum  fidelibus 

1 “ Summum  Rom  ana;  urbis  ponti-  ecclesiae  Dei  potuissent  perimere,  aut 
ficium,  conjurantibus  sibi  dudum  suis  Saraccnos,  quoe  jam  per  suos  lami- 
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to  answer  this  charge;  and,  after  much  suspicious 
delay,  had  seized  a large  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  passed  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazia  with  false 
keys,  and  left  it  open  to  the  marauding  Saracens,  who 
might  have  surprised  Rome.  It  is  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  affair  that  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  afterwards  Pope,  is 
involved  as  an  accomplice  in  these  dark  charges,  and 
named  in  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet 
the  specific  offences  urged  against  Formosus  are  of  a 
totally  different  kind — disobedience  to  the  Roman  See, 
and  an  attempt  to  raise  Bulgaria  into  a new  province 
independent  of  the  Pope.  From  early  times  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  his  person  had  been  less  an  object  of  awe 
and  less  secure  in  Rome  than  in  any  part  of  his  spiritual 
dominions ; but  this  conspiracy  anticipated  the  coming 
darkness  of  the  next  century.  Either  the  Pope  grounded 
on  a false  and  wicked  invention,  or,  at  the  best,  on  an 
unwarranted  suspicion,  this  most  terrible  accusation ; or 
there  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope,  so  blinded  with  taction,  so  infatuated  with 
crime  (for,  according  to  the  Pope,  they  were  men  of  the 
most  rapacious  and  licentious  habits),  on  whom  their 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  hung  so  loosely  as  not  to  make 
them  shudder  at  shedding  the  blood  of  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  or  at  surrendering  the  metropolis  of  Christen- 
dom to  the  unbeliever. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Mariuus,™  the  successor  of 


linrissimos  ipqufe  Saracenos  invitave- 
rant,  in  Komanam  urbem  ad  per- 
ditionem  omnium  intromittere  valuis- 
sent.” — Ibid.  The  letter  which  relates 
this  conspiracy  and  the  excommunica- 
tion is  addressed  to  the  bishops  of 
Gaul  and  Germany ; and  it  is  remark- 


able that  it  dwells  strongly  on  the 
conspiracy  being  an  act  of  treason,  not 
to  the  Church  only,  but  “ contra 
sal utcm  reipublica:  et  regni  dilecti  filii 
nostri,  Caroli,  serenissimi  principis.” 
m Mariuus,  or  Martinus  II.,  882, 
died  May  or  June  884. 
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John  YIII.,  was  the  absolution  of  Formosus,  his  release 
Pope  m»-  from  his  oath  not  to  enter  Rome,0  and  his  re- 
1**.  8«x  conciliation  with  the  Holy  See.  The  decided 
partisanship  of  this  measure  declares  the  triumph  of  the 
German  faction,  and  makes  it  more  probable  that 
the  vacancy  was  caused  by  violent  means.  The  enforced 
acknowledgement  of  Charles  the  Fat,  as  the  master  of 
the  whole  Carlovingian  empire,  by  John  YIII.,  would 
not  necessarily  combine  the  factions  arrayed  against 
each  other  during  years  of  fierce  animosity.  It  was 
a German  Emperor  who  again  ruled  the  world,  and  his 
supporters  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  more  than 
triumph,  of  revenge.  The  short  pontificate  of  Marinus 
was  followed  by  the  still  shorter  rule  of  Hadrian  III., 
a.p.  «84.  which  lasted  but  fourteen  months.  That  of 
aj>.  885.  Stephen  V.,  though  not  of  longer  duration, 
witnessed  events  of  far  more  importance  to  the  papacy, 
to  Italy,  and  to  Christendom. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  ill-cemented 
edifice  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  the  discordant  mate- 
rials of  which  had  reunited,  not  by  natural 

A.D.  887.  " 

affinity,  but  almost  by  the  force  of  accident, 
dissolved  again,  and  for  ever.  The  legitimate  race  of 
Charlemagne  expired  in  the  person  of  his  unworthy 
descendant,  whose  name,  derived  from  mere  physical 
bulk,  contrasted  with  the  mental  greatness,  the  com- 
manding qualities  of  military,  administrative,  and  even 
intellectual  superiority,  which  had  blended  with  the 
name  of  the  first  Charles  the  appellation  of  the  Great, 

" Formosus  bad  sworn  (at  Troyes,  urbem  nunquam  ingrederetur,  ad 
Sept.  14,  878)  never  to  enter  Home,  reconciliationem  sui  honoris  nanquam 
or  to  resume  his  episcopal  dignity.  ' accederet,  suumque  episcopatum  nun- 
“ Formosus  enim  nequam  angustatus  quam  reciperet." — Auxilii  Tree,  apud 
jurejurando  promisit,  ut  Kotnuleam  Mabillon,  Analect.  Yet.  p.  51. 
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Anarchy  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Papacy. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Carlo vingian  dynasty  the  ques- 
tion between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Transalpine 
sovereigns  to  the  Empire  was  for  a short  time  in  abey- 
ance. Italy  aspired  to  name  her  own  king,  and  to 
assume  that  the  Empire  belonged  of  right  to  the  King 
of  Italy.  But  there  was  no  one  of  her  dukes,  either  of 
Lombard  or  Italian  descent,  so  pre-eminent  in  power 
and  influence  as  to  command  the  unanimous  assent : no 
Pope  on  the  throne  of  Rome  who  could  seize  this  glo- 
rious opportunity  of  securing  the  independence  of  Italy. 
Pope  had  been  following  Pope  in  rapid  succession ; and 
the  feuds  in  Italy  and  in  Rome,  though  the  main  cause 
of  their  animosity,  the  Imperial  title,  might  Jk,rongar  aml 
seem  removed,  raged  with  unallayed  ferocity.  tbecrownoT 
Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  of  ltaly- 
Friuli,  were  put  forward  as  competitors  for  the  empire  by 
their  respective  partisaus  in  the  South  and  in  the  North. 
At  first  Berengar  and  Guido  agreed  amicably  to  share  the 
spoil.  Guido  hoped  to  obtain  the  Transalpine,  Beren- 
gar the  Cisalpine  dominions.4  But  Guido  had  formed 
some  wild  hopes  of  succeeding  peaceably  to  the  French 
dominions  of  Charles  the  Fat.  He  entered,  it  is  said, 
into  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Berengar ; and 
while  his  antagonist  was  strengthening  his  interest  in 

* Liutprnnd,  apud  Pertz,  p.  250. 
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Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  on  his  adventurous  quest  after 
the  crown  of  Burgundy.  He  returned  with  the  shame 
of  having  been  scorned  and  foiled  in  this  enterprise,  and 
with  the  just  imputation,  which  probably  affected  him 
much  more,  of  having  broken  faith  with  Berengar,  and 
so  weakened  the  claims  which  he  hastened  to  resume 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  dukes  and  counts 
of  Italy  were  divided.  Those  of  Spoleto,  Camerina, 
Tuscany,  joined  the  banner  of  Guido;  the  Lombards 
were  generally  on  the  side  of  Berengar.  The  bishops 
did  not  stand  aloof  from  the  war ; they  appeared  in  arms 
on  either  side.  Yet  the  general  feeling  was  still  so 
strong  against  the  unseemliness  of  Christian  prelates 
mingling  in  battle,  that  the  poetical  panegyrist  of 
Berengar,  out  of  respect  for  the  sacred  ministry,  refuses 
to  record  their  names.b  Two  bloody  battles  were  fought, 
one  in  the  Brescian  territory,  one  near  the  Trebia. 
In  the  last  Guido  won  the  victory,  and  took  possession 
of  Pavia,  with  great  part  of  Lombardy.  An  assembly  of 
bishops  in  Pavia  assumed  the  right  of  electing  Guido 
VH*.  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.*  After  the  death  of 
Stephen  v.  Marinus,  Hadrian  III.  had  ruled  rather  more 
than  one  obscure  year/1  The  Pope  Stephen  Y.  had 
been  chosen  during  the  lifetime  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Imperial  ambassador ; yet  the  last 


b A pud  Mura  tori,  t.  ii.  p.  1. 
Throughout  this  poem  Berengar  is 
an  Italian  ; Wido  (Guido),  a Gaul 
(Gallicus  ductor) ; Arnulf,  a German  : 
he  is  the  “ Ductor  Barbarus.”  The 
national  distinctions  and  national  , 
animosities  are  growing  more  marked 
and  strong. 

c See  in  Muratori  the  decrees  of 
this  Council.  There  is  a remarkable 


popular  provision.  The  commonalty 
(plebeii  homines)  were  to  be  governed 
by  their  law.  All  illegal  exaction  or 
oppression  was  prohibited.  Such  in- 
juries were  to  be  redressed  by  the 
count ; on  his  neglect  or  refusal,  by 
the  bishop,  who,  for  this  end,  was  to 
use  his  power  of  excommunication. — 
Art.  vii.  p.  415. 

“*  May,  884 ; Aug.,  Sept.,  885. 
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Carlovingian  resisted  the  assumption  of  the  full  Papal 
power  without  his  special  consent.  Stephen  V. 

r _ , _.r  TV  , PT.  , „ Feb.  21, 891. 

was  crowned  by  lormosus,  inshop  of  Porto. 

Stephen  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Guido  with  ar- 
dour. The  King  of  Italy  came  to  Rome,  and  was 
crowned  as  Emperor  by  the  Pope/  The  death  sept  h9i, 
of  Stephen,  and  the  election  of  Formosus  Formosus- 
to  the  Papacy,  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  be- 
trayed the  hostilities  still  rankling  at  Rome.  By  the 
election  of  Formosus  was  violated  the  ordinary  cano- 
nical rule  against  the  translation  of  bishops  from  one 
see  to  another  (Formosus  was  Bishop  of  Porto),  which 
was  still  held  in  some  respect.  There  were  yet  stronger 
objections  to  the  election  of  a bishop  who  had  been 
excommunicated  by  a former  Pontiff,  excommunicated 
as  an  accomplice  in  a conspiracy  to  murder  the  Pope. 
The  excommunicated  Formosus  had  been  compelled 
to  take  an  oath  never  to  resume  his  episcopal  func- 
tions, never  to  return  to  Rome,  and  never  to  presume 
but  to  lay  communion.  The  successor  of  John  had 
granted  absolution  from  these  penalties — from  this  oath. 
This  election  must  have  been  a bold  and  desperate 
measure  of  an  unscrupulous  faction.*  Nor  was  For- 
mosus chosen  without  a fierce  and  violent  struggle.1* 
The  suffrages  of  a party  among  the  clergy  and  people 
had  already  fallen  upon  Sergius.  He  was  actually  at 
the  altar  preparing  for  the  solemn  ceremony  Sept.  89i. 

, Inauguration 

oi  inauguration,  when  he  was  tom  away  by  the  of  Formosus. 
stronger  faction.  Formosus,  chosen,  as  his  partisans 


* Invectiv.  pro  Formoso,  apud 
Anastas. 

1 Annal.  Fuldens.  sub  ann. 
t Liutprand,  sub  aun.  891. 
h “ Stephano  quoque  Papa,  Adriani 
filio,  viam  universal  terrte  ingresso. 


aduuati  sunt  episcopi  proccresque  tui, 
clerici  quoque  et  populus  cunctnque 
vulgi  manus,  et  venerunt  in  sedem 
Portucnsem  infra  urbem  sitam,  cui 
Formosus  praerat,  papam  eum  accla- 
inantcs." — Auiil.  Tree,  apud  Mabill. 
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declared,  for  his  superior  learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture,  was  then  invested  in  the  Papal  dignity. 
Sergius  fled  to  Tuscany,  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Guido,  or  an  Italian  Emperor.  Fonnosus  and  his 
faction  may  have  preferred  the  common  Papal  policy, 
which  dreaded  the  dangerous  neighbourhood,  it  might 
be  the  despotic  power,  of  an  Italian  Emperor,  and, 
as  churchmen,  thought  the  pontifical  power  more  secure 
under  the  protection  of  a remote  Transalpine  Emperor. 
Personal  hostility  to  Guido  may  have  allied  itself  with 
this  feeling ; yet  was  Formosus  compelled  to  send  the 
Imperial  diadem  to  Lambert,  the  son  of  Guido.' 

Feb. 27  892.  * 

A lready  the  Formosans  were  in  correspondence 
with  Arnulf,  whom  Germany  at  least  had  then  acknow- 
ledged as  the  heir,  though  illegitimate,  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  house, — the  sole  heir  of  that  famous  race. 
Already  Arnulf  had  claimed  and  exercised  a kind  of 
imperial  supremacy.  His  authority  ratified  the  election 
of  King  Boso  to  the  throne  of  Arles  (or  Provence).  He 
had  threatened  to  descend  on  Italy  at  the  first  assump- 
tion of  the  kingly  title  by  Berengar ; but  Berengar, 
eager  for  his  revenge  against  Guido,  now  joined  in  the 
invitation  of  the  Transalpine  sovereign.1 11 

Arnulf  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
Amaif  in  army.  He  was  received  in  Verona  by  Berengar, 
and  one  terrible  example  of  German  ferocity 
prostrated  Italy  at  his  feet  in  shuddering  consternation. 
Bergamo  dared  to  offer  resistance ; he  hung  the  Count 
in  full  armour  and  with  all  the  ornaments  of  his  rank 


1 Jaffe  adopts  this  chronology  seem- 
ingly on  strong  grounds  But  I can- 
not help  suspecting  that  this  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  act  of  submission 

from  Fonnosus,  after  the  retreat  of 


Arnulf. 

k Document  in  Muratori,  893 ; 
Annal.  Fuldens.  Arnulf  is  summoned 
“ad  Italicum  regnum  et  res  S.  Petri 
a malis  Christiania  erucndum.” 
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before  the  gates,  and  gave  the  town  up  to  pillage.™  In 
the  language  of  the  day,  it  made  the  ears  of  all  who 
heard  tingle.  Milan  and  Pavia  opened  their  gates. 
Guido  fled  to  his  territory  of  Spoleto.  Even  the  power- 
ful princes,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany  among  the  rest, 
were  unable  to  stand  before  the  terrors  of  the  German 
arms.  Their  presumption  in  claiming  certain  feudal 
rights  was  resented  by  Arnulf.  They  were  compelled 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Arnulf,  as  King  of  Italy;  the 
claims  of  Berengar  were  dismissed  with  silent  contempt.” 
But  Italy,  as  usual,  revenged  herself  by  her  climate  on 
the  northern  army.  Sickness  broke  out,  and  Arnulf 
turned  back  to  the  Alps.  No  sooner  was  he  withdrawn 
than  the  party  of  Guido,  now  strengthened  by  many 
other  Italian  princes,  who  had  been  offended  by  the 
pride  of  the  Barbarian  Arnulf,  rose  up  and  threw  off  the 
yoke.  Guido  had  died,0  but  his  son  Lambert,  already 
his  colleague,  assumed  alone  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and 
the  Imperial  crown.  Even  Pope  Formosus  was  obliged 
to  affect  an  ill-assumed  concord  with  the  Italian 
Lambert.1* 

But  the  next  yearq  appeared  again  the  invincible 


The  siege  is  described  in  the 
)k>em  concerning  Berengar.  Neither 
the  churches,  nor  the  sacred  virgins, 
nor  the  priests,  whose  hands  were 
wont  to  be  kissed  after  the  celebration 
f the  mass,  were  respected : 

"Kcce  verenda  prlus  nullo  sub  bonore 
tenentur 

Atria,  nam  aclasis  pereunt  velamina  vtttls 

Virginia,  impulsusquo  sacer  fugit  ipse 
minister, 

Quorundam  stringunt  ambas  quia  vin- 
cula palmns, 

Oscula  quas  solitoe  sacris  sentiro  litatls.” 
— ill.  p.  397. 

n Anonym.  Salernit.  I follow 
Murat ori  in  the  sequence  and  dates 


of  these  events. 

° The  prayers  of  the  clergy,  accord- 
ing to  Berengar’s  panegyrist,  had 
hastened  Guido’s  death. — iii.  p,  399. 

* “ De  ipso  Lamberto,  patris  se 
curam  habere,  filiique  carissimi  loco 
eum  diligere,  atque  inviolabilem  cum 
eo  concordiam  se  velle  servare.” — 
Flodoard  Hist.  Rem. 

q During  this  year  Arnulf  had 
shown  himself  a faithful  son  of  the 
Church,  at  the  Council  of  Tribur,  in 
which  he  had  confirmed  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
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Amulf.  Italy  quailed  before  him.  Amulf  treated 
the  claims  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  with  impartial 
contempt.  Every  city  and  castle  hastened  to  tender 
submission.  Though  Italy’s  best  allies,  disease  and 
pestilence,  had  already  begun  again  to  weaken  the 
German  army,  and  gathering  movements  in  the  north 
under  Berengar  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the 
Alps,  Arnulf  reached  the  gates  of  Rome  at  the  earnest 
supplication  of  Formosus,  now  the  captive  of  his  subjects/ 
For  there  the  faction  adverse  to  the  Pope  Formosus 
had  gained  the  mastery.  They  had  the  boldness,  and 
imagined  that  they  had  strength  to  resist.  Preparations 
sept.  895.  were  made  for  defence.  Arnulf  moved  with 
taTuIiyT*11  hi8  whole  army  to  the  siege  of  the  imperial 
in  Home.  city,  to  the  release  of  the  Pope.  A trivial 
accident  betrayed  Rome  into  his  hands.  A hare  startled 
by  the  noise  ran  towards  the  city,  followed  by  a hooting 
multitude.  The  Romans  mistook  this  for  a general 
assault,  were  seized  with  a panic,  and  many  threw  them- 
selves over  the  walls.  The  Leonine  quarter  was  easily 
taken ; the  whole  city  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The 
first  act  of  the  ally  and  deliverer  of  the  Pope  was 
Apm.  89®.  publicly  to  behead  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
jSfby  °f  faction.  The  first  act  of  the  grateful  For- 
FonnoBus.  m08US  was  the  coronation  of  Amulf  as  emperor. 
He  declared  null,  as  extorted  by  compulsion,  the  in- 
auguration of  Lambert.  The  next  day  the  people  were 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor. 
The  oath  was  in  these  words : “ I swear  by  these  holy 
mysteries,  that,  saving  my  honour,  my  law,  and  the 
fidelity  I owe  to  my  Lord  the  Pope  Formosus,  I both 


c Liutprand,  i.  8. 
Contract,  in  Chronic. 


“ A Romania  vehementer  alTlictabatur.” — Hermann. 
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am  and  will  be  faithful  all  my  life  to  the  Emperor 
Arnulf ; that  I will  never  assist  Lambert  the  son  of 
Ageltruda,  nor  Ageltruda  herself,  nor  be  accessory  to 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  either  of  them,  or  to  their 
followers.” 

Arnulf  ventured  to  remain  in  Rome  no  more  than 
fifteen  days.  He  left  Farold,  one  of  his  great  vassals, 
as  governor  and  protector  of  the  city.  He  marched 
towards  Spoleto,  where  Ageltruda,  the  widow  of  Guido, 
had  taken  refuge.  As  he  approached  that  city,  he  was 
seized  with  a paralytic  disorder,  attributed  to  poison 
administered  to  him  by  a servant  of  Ageltruda.  Already 
was  this  crime  in  Italy  the  suspected  cause  of  every 
sudden  death  or  dangerous  malady.  He  hastened  almost 
as  a fugitive  to  Germany.  Though  of  the  German 
party,  Liutprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  sees  the  hand  of 
God  in  this  shameful  flight  of  Arnulf.  The  Italian 
hatred  of  the  German  breaks  through  even  party  feeling. 
“ Not  merely  did  Arnulf  assume  all  the  glory  of  his 
victories  to  himself,  instead  of  referring  them  to  God, 
but  the  conduct  of  his  troops  demanded  the  divine 
vengeance.  Priests  were  led  about  in  chains;  nuns 
violated ; even  the  churches  were  no  asyla ; the  soldiers 
held  their  profane  orgies,  performed  their  shameless 
acts,  sang  their  ribald  songs,  indulged  in  the  open 
prostitution  of  women,  within  the  consecrated  walls.” 

Before  Arnulf  had  crossed  the  Alps,  the  Pope 
Formosus  had  died ; all  Italy  had  risen.  The  i>«th  of 
two  factions  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  were  May  23, 896. 
equally  hostile  to  the  Germans.  Arnulf  governor  in 
Rome  seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  in  the 
election  of  the  Pope,  which  was  carried  at 
once  by  the  opposite  party.  The  choice  fell 
on  Boniface  VIL  The  new  pontiff  laboured  under  the 

VOL.  m.  R 
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imputation  of  having  been  twice  deposed  for  his  profli- 
gate and  scandalous  life,  first  from  the  subdiaconate, 
afterwards  from  the  priesthood.  Boniface  died  of  the 
gout  fifteen  days  after  his  elevation.  The  Italian 
June «.  896.  P&rty  hastened  to  the  election  of  Stephen  VI. 
Stephen  vj.  probably  the  German  governor  had  withdrawn 
before  Stepheu  and  his  faction  proceeded  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  lifeless  remains  of  Formosus.8  Fierce 
political  animosity  took  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
solemnity.  The  body  was  disinterred,  dressed  in  the 
papal  habiliments,  and,  before  a council  assembled  for 
the  purpose,  addressed  in  these  words:  “Wherefore 
wert  thou,  being  Bishop  of  Porto,  tempted  by  ambition 
to  usurp  the  Catholic  see  of  Rome  ? ” The  deacon  who 
had  been  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  dead  maintained  a 
prudent  silence.  The  sacred  vestments  were  then 
stripped  from  the  body,  three  of  the  fingers  cut  off,  the 
body  cast  into  the  Tiber.  All  who  had  been  ordained 
by  Formosus  were  re-ordained  by  Stephen.  Such, 
however,  were  the  vicissitudes  of  popular  feeling  in 
Rome,  that  some  years  after  a miracle  was  said  to  have 
asserted  the  innocence  of  Formosus.  Ilis  body  was 
found  by  fishermen  in  the  Tiber,  and  carried  back  for 
burial  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  As  the  coffin  passed, 
all  the  images  in  the  church  reverentially  bowed  their 
heads.1 

The  pontificate  of  Stephen  soon  came  to  an  end.  A 
new  revolution  revenged  the  disinterment  of  the  in- 
sulted prelate.  And  now  the  fierceness  of  political, 
rather  than  religious  faction,  had  utterly  destroyed  all 


* Liutpiand  attributes  the  violation 
of  the  tomb  of  Formosus  to  Sergius, 
his  former  rival ; he  must  be  corrected 
b/  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Home 


under  John  IX. — Labbe,  p.  502. 

* “ Hoc  nanique  a religioshsimis 
Romania  persape  audivL’’  — Liut- 
prand. 
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reverence  for  the  sacred  person  of  the  Tope.  Stephen 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  his  enemies,  and  strangled.11 
The  convenient  charge  of  usurpation,  always  brought 
against  the  Fopes  whom  their  adversaries  dethroned  or 
put  to  death,  may  have  reconciled  their  minds  to  the 
impious  deed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  what 
respect  the  title  of  Pope  Stephen  "VI.  was  defective. 

Pope  now  succeeded  Pope  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
awaken  the  inevitable  suspicion,  either  that  those  were 
chosen  who  were  likely  to  make  a speedy  vacancy  ; or 
they  received  but  a fatal  gift  in  the  pontificate  of  Home, 
liomanus  and  Theodoras  II.  survived  their  promotion 
each  only  a few  months.*  The  latter,  by  his  restoration 
of  Formosus  to  the  rights  of  Christian  burial,  and  by 
his  reversal  of  the  acts  of  Stephen  VI.,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  belonged  to  that  faction.  The  next 
election  was  contested  with  all  the  strength  and  violence 
of  the  adverse  parties.  John  IX.  was  successful;  his 
competitor,  Sergius,  according  to  some  accounts  formerly 
the  discomfited  competitor  of  Formosus,  and  his  bitter 
and  implacable  enemy,  fled  to  the  powerful  protection 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany/ 


* See  Flodonrd,  and  the  epitaph  oil 
Stephen,  found  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
ill.  After  stating  that  “ leputet 
, Kormosi  spurea  supcrbi  ciimina,”  it 
says — 

“ Captus  et  a sede  polsns  ad  tma  fuit 
Careens  interea  vinciis  const  rictus,  et  uno 
Strongulatus  nervo,  exult  ct  hominem." 

1 a.d.  897,  Romanus,  July,  Nor. 

* Quatuor  baud  plenos  true  tans  In  ctilmlne 
menses.’'  Flodoard, 

Theodorus  II.,  Nov.  Dec.  Flodoard 
says  that  he  sate  only  twenty  days. 
Some  months  must  have  slipped  out. 
Theodorus  had  time  to  reverse  the 
decrees  of  Stephen,  and  solemnly  to 


reinter  Formosus.  Theodorus  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  reconciling  the  parties. 
“111c  populum  docult  connecterc  vincula 
pads 

Atque  sacerdotcs  concord!  Junxit  ho- 
norc.”  Fludoard. 

y In  the  strange  confusion  which 
prevails  throughout  this  period,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  election  of 
Sergius  and  his  flight  to  the  court  of 
Tuscany  did  take  place  on  two  occa- 
sions, or  whether  the  first  is  not  an 
anticipation  of  the  event  which  now 
took  place.  ~ 

“I'ellltnr  urbe  paler,  pervadtt  sacra 
Joannes, 

Romuleosque  greges  dlsslpat  ipse  lupus.’ 

R 2 
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John  IX.  was  not  content  with  the  replacement  of 
j hn  ix  ^ie  reraa‘us  °I  Formosus  in  the  sacred  quiet  of 
the  tomb.  He  determined  to  crush  the  op- 
posing party  by  the  decree  of  a Council.  This  Council 
— for  the  dominant  assembly  was  always  a Council  (that 
of  which  the  decrees  were  to  be  revoked  w as  degraded 
to  a synod) — annulled  at  once  the  unprecedented  judge- 
ment passed  on  a dead  body ; it  excused  those  who  were 
present  at  that  synod,  as  acting  under  compulsion,  and 
severely  condemned  all  who  should  use  such  violence 
against  the  clergy.  It  declared  that  the  translation  of 
Formosus  from  another  see,  though  justified  by  necessity 
in  his  case,  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a precedent.  The 
orders  which  he  had  bestowed  were  confirmed,  the  re- 
ordinations  condemned.  It  sentenced  the 
une'  ’ decrees  of  that  synod  to  be  burned.  But 
though  John  IX.  was  thus  avowedly  of  the  party  of 
Formosus,  he  found  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  Italian 
Emperor.  The  title  of  Lambert  was  fully  recognised 
at  Rome:  the  coronation  of  the  Barbarian  Arnulf* 
rejected  with  scorn.  The  secret  of  this  apostacy  was 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  German  party.  Aniulf,  by 
his  flight,  had  become  contemptible  to  the  whole  of 
Italy ; and  he  was  known  to  be  dying  of  a slow  disease. 
The  Council  endeavoured  to  secure  the  more  peaceful 
election  and  consecration  of  the  Popes.  The  people 
were  to  demand,  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  elect,  and 
immediately  to  consecrate  in  the  presence  of  the  Im- 
perial Legates.  No  oaths  or  promises  were  to  be 


So  writes  the  hostile  author  of  the 
Epitaphium  Sergii  apud  Pagi.  The 
more  friendly  Flodoard — 

'Joannes  sublt  hie  qui  fnlalt  In  ordine 
nonns, 


Pcllitnr  electns  patri  A quo  Sergius  urbe, 
Komulidumqne  greguni  quidam  Utt- 
dnntur  abaetl." 

* Jaffe'  must  be  right  iu  reading 
Arnulfi  for  Berengarii.  Regesta,  p.  304. 
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extorted  from  a new  Pope,  except  those  sanctioned  by 
ancient  custom.  Another  canon  prohibited  the  strange 
practice,  which  nevertheless  long  defied  all  authority  of 
law,  the  right  of  plundering  the  Pope’s  palace  imme- 
diately on  his  decease. 

Nor  did  Pope  John  IX.  lose  the  opportunity  of  con- 
demning his  rival  Sergius,  by  the  authority  of  a Council. 
He  was  excommunicated,  with  several  other  priests  and 
inferior  clergy,  as  accessory  to  the  insults  against  the 
body  of  Formosus.  Sergius  laughed  to  scorn  the 
thunders  of  his  rival,  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  House  of  Tuscany. 

With  John  IX.  closed  the  ninth  century  of  Christi- 
anity ; the  tenth,  in  Italy  at  least,  the  iron  Dlpd  July> 
age,  had  already  darkened  upon  Rome ; the  901- 
Pontificate  had  been  won  by  crime  and  vacated  by 
murder. 
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Conversion  of  Bulgaria. 

Yet  in  remoter  regions,  even  during  the  ninth  century, 
Christianity  was  gathering  in  nations  of  con- 
verts. One  man,  indeed,  who  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  fierce  contests,  loaded  with  the  heaviest 
charges  of  guilt,  struck  by  the  condemning  thunder- 
bolts of  the  Church,  and  after  a short  period  of  hard-won 
power  as  Pope,  dragged  from  his  grave,  insulted,  then 
restored  and  canonised ; the  Pope  Formosus,  thus  at 
once  a leading  actor  and  the  victim  in  these  fatal  feuds, 
is  described,  by  a poetical  panegyrist,  as  the  Apostle  of 
the  Bulgarians,  the  destroyer  of  their  temples,  as  having 
endured  many  perils  in  order  to  subdue  them  to  the 
faith.*  The  perils  of  Formosus  as  a missionary  ard  the 
embellishments  of  the  poetb  Formosus  went  into 
Bulgaria  as  a legate  from  Pope  N icolas,  some  time  after 
the  conversion  of  the  King,  in  order  to  complete  the 
Christianisation  of  the  people,  and  to  correct  the  errors 
which  they  had  learned  from  their  first  teachers,  the 
Creeks. 

The  name  of  the  Bulgarians,  a race,  next  to  the  Huns, 
the  most  terrible  and  most  hateful  to  the  invaded 


• **  Pnesut  hlc  egregius  Formosus  lauriibos  alter 
Kvehitur,  cast  us,  parcus  slbi,  largus  egenis, 

Bulgaria*  genti  fidel  qui  somina  sparsit, 

I)elubra  destnixlt,  popnlnm  cadestibus  armis 
Instruxit,  toleran s difcrimina  plurima .** 

Flodoard , apud  Mabillon,  Seel.  lii.  Benedict 

b Anaslasius  in  Vit.  Formosi. 
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Europeans  was  known  in  the  West  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.®  Their  Th(lBnl. 
Asiatic  residence  had  been  on  the  shores  of  the  *arians- 
Volga ; it  is  disputed  whether  the  river  took  its  name 
from  the  people,  or  the  people  from  the  river.  In 
Europe,  either  mingled  with,  or  bordering  upon  the 
Sclavonians,  they  spread  over  a large  tract  of  territory, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine, 
along  the  course  of  the  Lower  Danube.  While  the 
Teutonic  tribes  had  gradually  yielded  to  the  mild  yoke 
of  Christianity  (the  tierce  Northmen  alone,  who  poured 
forth  in  their  piratical  vessels  from  the  lakes  and  the 
havens  on  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  still 
remaining  heathen),  for  three  centuries  no  impression 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  Bulgarians  or  the 
Sclavonians,  who  occupied  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
the  Empire.  They  were  still  rude,  warlike,  and  chiefly 
pastoral  tribes,  inaccessible  alike  to  the  civilisation  and 
the  religion  of  Rome.  The  Eastern  Empire  had  neither 
a Charlemagne,  to  compel  by  force  of  arms,  nor  zealous 
monkish  missionaries,  like  those  of  Germany,  to  pene- 
trate the  vast  plains  and  spreading  morasses  of  the  re- 
barbarised  province  on  either  side  of  the  Danube;  to 
found  abbacies  and  bishoprics,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
reclaim  the  people. 

The  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Bulgaria 
took  place  in  the  ninth  century.  There  is  a riret  con- 
strange  uniformity  in  the  instruments  em-  verslra 
ployed  in  the  conversion  of  barbarous  Princes,  and 
through  the  Princes  of  their  barbarous  subjects.  A 

e Eunod.  Panegyric,  in  the  sixth  j had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
century.  Pope  John  VIII.,  with  the  Homan  pontiff  since  the  time  of  Pope 
total  ignorance  of  history  not  un-  Damasus. — Epist.  Ixxviii. 
common,  asserts  that  the  Bulgarians 
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female  of  rank  and  influence,  a zealous  monk,  some 
fearful  national  calamity ; no  sooner  do  these  three 
agencies  coincide,  than  the  heathen  land  opens  itself  to 
Christianity.*1 

The  sister  of  Bogoris,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  had 
fallen  in  her  childhood  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  Emperor ; she  had  been  a captive  for 
thirty-eight  years,  and  had  been  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  Christian  faith.  A monk,  Theodosius 
Cupharas,  had  been  long  a bond  slave  in  Bulgaria 
During  certain  negotiations  to  avert  war  between  the 
Empress  Theodora  and  the  Bulgarian  King,  an  exchange 
was  proposed  of  the  captive  Princess  for  the  learned 
monk.  If  the  monk  had  made  any  impression  on  the 
Barbarian  Monarch,  the  gentle  importunity  of  his  sister 
still  more  favourably  disposed  him  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  A pestilence  ravaged  Bulgaria ; and  with  that 
facility  with  which  all  polytheists  try  the  powers  of 
conflicting  deities,  Bogoris  did  not  scruple  to  adore  tiie 
God  of  his  sister.  The  plague  was  stayed ; the  King 
acknowledger!  the  might  and  the  goodness  of  the 
Christian’s  God,  but  feared  to  encounter  the  more 
bigoted  and  obstinate  Paganism  of  his  subjects.  He 
chose  a singular  method  to  undermine  their  prejudice. 
There  were  two  monks  from  Constantinople,  sons  of 
Leo  of  Thessalonica,  distinguished  for  holiness,  zeal,  and 
learning ; Cyril  (his  proper  name  was  Constantine)  was 
familiar  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonian,  Armenian, 
and  Khazarian  languages.  The  other,  Methodius,  was  a 
monk,  whose  skill  in  painting  had  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  Barbarians.  By  the  intelligible  preaching  of 
this  wonderful  art,  King  Bogoris  hoped  to  familiarise 


d Theophunes,  Chronograph. 
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men’s  minds  with  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel.®  But  he 
knew  his  people ; images  of  terror  alone  would 

, , . r . -r>  l • 1 • A.D.883,864. 

touch  their  savage  hearts.  By  his  advice, 
Methodius  painted  the  Last  Judgement ; he  represented 
the  punishment  of  the  damned  with  all  the  horrors  his 
imagination  could  suggest,  or  his  pencil  execute.  The 
King  shuddered  at  the  awful  spectacle  by  wliich  he  had 
thought  to  alarm  others:  he  earnestly  solicited  Theo- 
dora for  a priest  to  unite  him  to  those  sons  of  the 
Church  who  could  alone  hope  for  escape  from  that 
horrible  destiny.  The  image-worshipping  Empress,  de- 
lighted at  once  with  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
this  testimony  to  the  power  of  painting,  lost  no  time  in 
despatching  a Bishop  on  this  important  mission.  But 
the  nobles  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  were 
unmoved  by  the  terrors  which  agitated  the  inmost  soul 
of  the  King.  The  ceremony  of  the  royal  baptism  could 
only  be  ventured  under  the  veil  of  darkness ; and  no 
sooner  had  the  secret  transpired  than  a formidable  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  favour  of  the  national  gods. 
The  rebels  invested  the  palace,  threatened  the  King 
with  death,  and  were  prepared  to  raise  a new  sovereign 
to  the  throne/  But  the  faith  of  Bogoris  ’was  firm ; he 
marched  out  to  meet  his  revolted  subjects  with  the 
cross  upon  his  breast,  and  with  only  forty-eight  at- 
tendants. At  the  sight  of  the  courageous  monarch,  a 
sudden  panic  seized  the  insurgents;  they  fled  on  all 
sides.  The  King’s  vengeance  showed  no  great  progress 
in  Christian  humanity ; he  put  to  death  all  the  rebellious 
nobles,  with  their  families,  not  sparing  an  infant.  To  the 
lower  orders  his  clemency  granted  a general  amnesty. 


• Cedren.  Hist.  1.  2,  p.  152.  Symeon  Logothet.  apud  Theophan.  Contin.  p. 
664.  Zonaras.  1 Nicol.  I.  Respoos.  xvii. 
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Constantine,  who  is  better  known  under  his  name  of 
Cyril,  who  had  been  long  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Khazars,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine,  was 
now  sent  by  the  Empress  Theodora  to  complete  the 
conversion  of  the  people.  Cyril  spent  some  time  in  the 
country,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
Moravia. 

But  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  either  from  the  ardent 
interest  which  his  new  religion  had  awakened  in  his 
mind,  or  with  political  objects,  aspired  to  enter  into 
relations  with  Western  Christendom.  The  fame  of  the 
Pope,  and  his  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  West, 
as  well  as  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
vicar  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  had  reached  the 
fervent  proselyte.  The  brother  of  the  King  appeared 
in  Rome  to  request  the  advice  of  the  Pope  on  matters 
which  perplexed  the  yet  uninstructed  faith  of  the  bar- 
barous nation.  The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Bul- 
garians for  the  Greeks  may  have  led  them  to  suspect 
the  purity  of  faith  derived  from  that  quarter.  The 
quarrel  for  the  See  of  Constantinople  between  Ignatius 
and  Photius  was  at  its  height : and  this  suspicion  may 
have  been  deepened  by  the  well-timed  or  accidental 
visits  of  Latin  missionaries.  Hence  the  Bulgarians  may 
have  determined  to  have  their  Christianity  from  the 
highest  authority. 

The  106  questions  submitted  to  the  Pope  by  the  King 
of  Bulgaria,  embrace  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, of  ceremonial  observance,  and  of  manners. 

The  Pope  was  Nicolas  I.,  a prelate,  whose  name 
might  well  have  spread  into  the  remotest  regions,  with 
all  the  awfulness  which  belonged  to  a supreme  pontiff. 
Nicolas  replied  to  these  questions  in  a tone  mild, 
Christian,  and  parental,  except  towards  apostates  to 
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heathenism.  His  answers  tend  in  general  with  wise 
discretion  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  a savage  nation.* 

The  King  of  Bulgaria  is  gently  reminded  that  he 
has  adopted  the  worship  of  a more  merciful  God ; that 
the  careless  and  Eastern  prodigality  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  human  life  was  inconsistent  with 
his  new  faith.  The  conscience  of  Bogoris  was  haunted 
by  compunction  for  the  massacre  of  his  nobles.  The 
Pope  censures  the  cruelty,  which  involved  the  innocent 
children  in  the  crime  of  their  fathers ; yet  the  massacre, 
as  executed  from  zeal  towards  God,  might  be  atoned 
for  by  penance.  Nicolas  should  perhaps  not  be  harshly 
judged  for  this  leniency  towards  a past  and  irrevocable 
act  of  barbarity,  perpetrated  under  such  circumstances. 
Apostates  from  the  faith,  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
admonitions  of  their  spiritual  fathers,  are  to  receive  no 
toleration  from  the  government,11  but  those  without  the 
Church  God  alone  will  judge.  The  simple  people  had 
inquired  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pray  for  their  fathers 
who  had  died  in  unbelief ; the  Pope  sternly  prohibits 
this  vain  mark  of  filial  affection.  He  could  not,  even 
if  he  vtould,  mitigate  the  damnation  of  their  fathers 
without  weakening  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments 
for  their  conversion.  But  no  violence  was  to  be  used 
against  those  who  continued  to  worship  idols,  only  all 
communion  was  to  be  avoided  with  them.  The  power 
which  Nicolas  demanded  for  the  clergy  was,  in  some 
degree,  no  doubt  intended  to' soften  the  barbarity  of  the 
people.1  The  laws  were  to  take  their  course  against  all 

g « Venwtamen  absit  a mentibus  ad  mortem,  fed  ad  vitam  quos  potestis 
vestris,  nt  tarn  irnpih  jam  judicetis,  nihilomimis  perducatis.” — No.  xiv., 
qui  tarn  pium  Deum  et  dominum  agno-  Labbe,  Concil.,  p.  527. 
vistis  ; prtcsertim  cum  magis  oporteat  j k xviii.  xlii. 

ut,  sicut  hactenus  ad  mortem  facile  1 Awe  of  the  priesthood  was  a first 
quosque  pertraxistis,  ita  deineops  non  element  of  their  Christianity.  A Greek,  • 
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ordinary  crimes ; but  even  the  adulterer,  the  murderer, 
the  parricide,  if  he  could  reach  the  asylum  of  the 
Church,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop,  and 
to  be  judged  by  his  milder  judgement.  Torture  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  is  strongly  prohibited.11 

The  Pope  did  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the  passion 
for  war  in  a people  like  the  Bulgarians,  even  if  he  had 
any  sense  of  its  incongruity  with  the  Gospel.  They 
were  to  go  to  battle  no  longer  under  their  old  national 
ensign,  the  horse-tail,  but  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross.  On  the  question  whether  they  were  to  refrain 
from  going  out  to  battle  on  holy  days,  he  is  guarded, 
and  allows  large  discretion  for  cases  of  necessity. 
Instead  of  observing  fortunate  days  and  hours  before 
they  went  to  war,  and  using  enchantments,  sports, 
plays, “ songs,  and  auguries,  they  were  to  go  to  the 
Church,  to  make  offerings,  to  confess  to  the  priests,  and 
to  perform  such  acts  of  charity  as  opening  the  prisons, 
emancipating  slaves,  and  almsgiving  to  the  poor.  They 
had  a stem  but,  no  doubt  for  discipline  very  effective 
usage,  that  before  battle  some  tried  warrior  inspected 
the  arms  and  the  horse  of  each  soldier;  where  they 
were  found  neglected  or  unfit  for  use,  he  put  the 
offender  to  death.  The  Pope  ingeniously  suggests 
that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  spiritual 
preparation  of  the  soldier." 


pretending  to  be  a priest,  had  profanely : 
baptised  many  Bulgarians.  The  king, ! 
haring  detected  him  by  the  inspiration 
of  Qod,  had  ordered  him  to  have  his 
nose  and  ears  cut  off,  to  be  severely 
scourged,  and  expelled  the  kingdom. 
The  Pope  reproves  the  inhumanity  of 
this  punishment,  and  admits  all  the 
baptisms  as  valid. — No.  lxxxvi.  viii. 


11  No.  xiv.  xv.  No.  lxxxvi. 
m What  were  these  joci  ? war  dances, 
or  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  dwarfs  and 
buffoons,  such  as  delight  savages  ? 
The  Pope  afterwards,  in  condescension 
to  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  permits 
such  amusements,  except  during  Lent. 
— No.  xlvii.  No.  xxxiii.  iv. 

“ Nicolas  quotes  Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  and 
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On  the  ancient  superstitions  and  manners  of  these 
barbarians  these  questions  are  less  particular  than  will 
satisfy  the  curious  inquirer.  The  king  was  accustomed 
to  eat  alone,  not  even  his  wife  might  sit  down  in  his 
presence.0  The  Pope  gently  persuades  to  a more  soci- 
able and  humble  demeanour,  alleging  the  example  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  condescended  to  eat  with  his  dis- 
ciples. The  warlike  people  were  accustomed  to  admi- 
nister their  oaths  on  a sword  driven  into  the  earth  as 
the  most  sacred  symbol.  The  Pope  commands  them  to 
substitute  the  Holy  Gospels. 

Polygamy  ho  strictly  forbids ; whoever,  according  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  people,  had  two  wives,  was  to 
confine  himself  to  the  lirst.p  Marriage  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  is  interdicted,  and  spiritual  consan- 
guinity is  declared  to  be  equally  close  with  that  of 
blood : intermarriage  with  a godfather  or  his  offspring 
is  as  incestuous  as  with  an  actual  parent  or  kindred. 
The  Pope  delights  in  condemning  some  minute  and 
superstitious  usages  enjoined  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
marriage  ceremonial  and  in  the  observance  of  Lent ; 
his  rule  is  of  course  that  of  the  Itoman  Church.  Nicolas 
sums  up  the  whole  with  a solemn  warning  against 
the  errors  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  earnestly 
persuades  adherence  to  the  one  immaculate  Church, 
that  of  Rome.*1 


Prov.  xxi.  31.  “The  horse  is  pre- 
pared against  the  day  of  battle,  but 
safety  is  of  the  Lord.” 

0 No.  xliii. 

e There  was  a singular  question, 
whether  after  conversion  they  were 
bound  to  wear  breeches  (femoral  ia). 
The  Pope  answers  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  ordinary 


dress ; and  extricates  himself  by  giving 
the  question  a spiritual  turn. — lix. 

t A more  memorable  question  is 
what  they  are  to  do  with  certain  pro- 
fane hooks  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  Saracens  (where  and  at  what  period 
does  not  appear).  The  reply  of  the 
Pope  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Amrou, 
“ Let  them  he  burned." — No.  dii. 
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The  allegiance  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  or  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  an  object  of  contest  during  several  centuries. 
Each  could  adduce  evidence  of  voluntary  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Creek  the  commence- 
ment, the  Latin  the  completion,  of  the  conversion.  The 
Popes  rested  their  claim  not  solely  on  their  universal 
supremacy,  but  on  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  province  belonged,  and 
who,  as  an  Illyrian  Metropolitan,  was  asserted  to  be 
under  ancient  subordination  to  Borne.  The  strife 
endured  through  the  papacy  of  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  II. 
Many  angry  and  some  expostulatory  letters  appear 
among  those  of  John  VIII.  to  Paul  Bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica : and  during  his  own  papacy  Formosus  steadily 
urged  the  work  of  conversion.  The  King  Michael 
(such  was  the  baptismal  name  of  the  Barbarian  Bogoris 
after  the  Emperor  of  the  East)  must  have  been  per- 
plexed to  hear  that  he  had  only  learned  error  and 
heresy  from  his  Greek  teachers,  that  he  was  no  Christian 
worshipper,  but  a blasphemer/  “ It  might  even  have 
been  worse.  Would  he  have  embraced  the  Christianity 
of  Constantinople  when  that  city  held  Arian  or  Mace- 
donian doctrines?  If  he  had  so  done,  he  would  have 
become  a convert  only  to  perish  with  his  teachers  in 
everlasting  fire.  The  only  security  was  in  the  irrepre- 
hensible  Church  of  Borne.”  Ignatius  was  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  when  the  Greek  Bishops  were  warned  to 
withdraw  from  the  spiritual  territory  of  Borne.  But 
even  Ignatius,  though  bound  by  his  interests  and  grati- 
tude to  the  unshaken  supporter  of  his  claims  to  the 


* Joann.  VIII.  Epist.  lixv.  ct  seq.  See  on  the  other  side  the  letter  of 
I'hotius ; a full  defence  of  the  Greek  points  of  difference.  Epist.  1. 
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Patriarchate  against  the  usurper  Photius,  would  not 
surrender  the  rights  of  his  Church  over  the  Bulgarians. 
Ignatius,  the  Holy  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  became 
almost  as  odious  at  Koine  as  his  exiled  rival  Photius. 
This  contumacy  contributed  to  throw  the  Pope,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  the  West,  which  has  been  perpetuated  by  later 
writers,  on  the  side  of  Photius.  The  hope  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Bulgarian  provinces  was  among  the  temp- 
tations which  induced  John  VIII.  to  acknowledge  the 
title  of  Photius.  Centuries  did  not  reconcile  the  strife. 

The  Greek  missionaries  in  the  mean  time,  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  were  passing  on  to  new  Christian  conquests. 
The  wars  of  Charlemagne  had  disseminated  some  com- 
pulsory Christianity  among  certain  of  the  Slavian  tribes. 
Other  partial  attempts  had  been  made,  especially  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Saltzburg. 

Radislav,  the  Prince  of  Moravia,  standing  in  need  of 
a political  alliance  with  the1  Emperor  Michael,  readily 
admitted  these  indefatigable  monks  into  his  kingdom. 
Before  long  the  king,  his  brother,  and  the  people  were 
baptized,  a church  was  built  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Wilibrad,8  and  the  Christian  priests  were  held 
in  such  high  respect  by  the  nation  that  they  were  called 
by  the  name  of  Princes.1 

Christianity  brought  other  gifts  in  her  train.  The 
Slavian  dialects  were  as  yet  unwritten : their  alphabet 
was  the  invention  of  Cyril.**  This  pious  man  and  his 
colleagues  not  only  so  far  mastered  the  language  as  to 


' Wilibrad,  now  Hradisch. — Palacky, 
i.  p.  122. 

' The  Church  of  Olmutz  boasted 
higher  antiquity ; it  was  rebuilt  by 
King  Radislav  and  Cyril. 


“ The  Pope  (John  VIII.)  ascribes 
the  invention  of  the  Slavian  alphabet 
to  Constantine  the  philosopher  (Cyril), 
as  if  his  philosophy  had  been  called 
into  use  in  this  good  work. 
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preach  with  success;  they  translated,  it  is  said,  the 
Bible,  probably  certain  books  of  the  Scripture,  into 
the  dialect  of  Moravia,  and  even  ventured  to  celebrate 
the  services  of  the  Church  in  that  tongue.  This  great 
question  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  might 
embrace  the  faith,  had  raised  no  jealousy  in  the  East, 
where  Greek  was  so  widely  spoken.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Maesogotkic  by  Ulphilas  had  been 
hailed  as  a triumph  of  the  faith. 

Except  perhaps  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain 
and  the  remoter  parts  of  Germany  which  were  subdued 
to  Christianity  by  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  through- 
out Western  Christendom  a large  part  of  the  population 
was  Roman,  or  provincials  who  spoke  Latin.  At  first 
the  clergy  continued  to  be  of  Roman  descent.  New 
languages  were  forming  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul  on  a 
Latin  groundwork;  the  Latin  services  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  ceased,  only  gradually  and  partially,  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  common  ear.  No  doubt  the  constant 
repetition  of  these  services  in  the  Church  contributed 
to  give  the  Latin  element  the  predominance  in  these 
mingled  languages ; and  the  transition  was  so  irregular 
and  imperceptible  that  there  would  be  no  precise  time 
at  which  the  sacred  Latin  would  be  called  upon  to  abdi- 
cate its  immemorial  use  as  tho  Liturgical  language. 
The  Church  could  follow  with  difficulty,  even  in  her 
popular  preaching,  these  shifting  and  unsettled  forms 
of  speech.*  Even  in  the  more  Teutonic  parts  of  Ger- 


* Charlemagne  ordered  Paulus  Dia-  | 
conus  (in  782)  to  make  a collection  of 
his  Latin  sermons  for  his  whole  realm. 
Successive  Councils — at  Arles  (Can.  x.) 
and  Tours  (Can.  iv.  xvii.),  as  well  as 


Rheims  (xiv.  xv.)  and  Mentz  (xrv.)— 
commanded  preaching  in  German  as 
well  as  in  Latin.  The  Heliand,  the 
Muspelli,  and  still  earlier  poetic  ver- 
sions or  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  are 
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many,  though  the  German  language,  in  its  various  dia- 
lects, was  beginning  to  sever  Germany  from  France, 
the  Latin  and  German  or  Theotisc  oath  taken  at  the 
treaty  of  Strasburg  (the  Latin  by  Charles,  the  German 
by  Louis),  was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  commencement 
of  the  estrangement  and  future  oppugnancy  of  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic.  Still  even  in  German  Germany 
Latin  had  already  gained  and  strove  to  maintain, 
through  the  clergy,  its  sacred  and  venerable  cha- 
racter. 

But  among  the  Slavian  tribes  the  Greek  missionaries 
had  penetrated  into  regions  of  unmingled  Barbarism, 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  either  of  the  two  great  languages  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  -Rome  by  some  untraced  connexion 
which  had  grown  up  between  these  Greek  missionaries 
in  Slavonia  and  the  Roman  See  (the  monks  were  pro- 
bably image-worshippers,  and  so  refused  obedience  to 
Iconoclastic  Constantinople) y was  called  upon  to  decide 
this  important  question.  The  missionaries  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  who  were  supposed  guilty  of  propagating  the 
fatal  errors  of  the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria,  appear  in  Rome 
as  the  recognised  apostles  of  the  Slaves.  They  brought 
the  welcome  offering  of  the  reliques  of  Clement,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  which  Cyril  boasted  to  have 
found  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Their 
creed  was  examined,  declared  unimpeachable.  Cyril 
died  in  Rome.  Methodius  was  acknowledged  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Moravia  and  returned  with  that  title  to  his 


of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  of 
his  sons. — Gfrorer,  die  Karolinger,  i. 
66.  The  subject  will  be  resumed. 
The  author  of  the  Chronic.  Salemit. 
(written  in  Lower  Italy)  speaks  of  the 
VOL.  III. 


“Lingua  Tedesca  quod  ohm  Longo- 
bardi  loquebantur." 

r Methodius,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a Painter. 
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diocese.  According  to  one  account,  somewhat  legen- 
dary in  its  tone,  at  an  early  period  under  Nicolas  I. 
and  his  successor  Hadrian  an  amicable  discussion  took 
place,  and  Cyril  by  a triumphant  inference  from  the 
words  of  the  Psalm,  “ Let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord,” 
(and  if  every  spirit  should  praise  the  Lord,  why  are  not 
the  praises  of  the  Lord  in  the  mass  and  the  canonical 
prayers  to  be  sung  in  the  Slavian  tongue  ?)  overcame 
the  scruples  of  the  Pope. 

The  controversy  w’as  renewed  during  the  pontificate 
of  John  YIH.  The  Pope  at  first  prohibited  this  depar- 
ture from  ancient  usage,  this  desecration  of  the  Church 
services  by  their  celebration  in  a barbarous  tongue.* 
Methodius,  the  Archbishop  of  Moravia,  again  appeared 
in  Rome.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  respect. 
Again  his  creed  was  pronounced  unimpeachable,  his 
labours  honoured  with  the  highest  praise,*  and  the 
Pope  declared  that  God  had  made  other  languages 
besides  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ; that  it 
was  not  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine  to  sing  the 
mass  or  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  Slavian  language. 
As  a mark  of  respect,  the  service  and  the  Gospel  were 
first  to  be  read  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  for  the 
use  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  that  language.b 

From  Moravia  Christianity  spread  into  the  neigh- 
bouring Slavian  principality  of  Bohemia.  The  Prince 
Boriwoy  and  Ids'  wife,  afterwards  the  Sainted  Ludmila, 
were  admitted  to  baptism.  Swatopluk,  who  valiantly, 
if  not  without  perfidy,  had  thrown  off  the  German  yoke, 
and  vindicated  the  liberties  of  Moravia,  had  married  a 
Bohemian  princess,  sister  of  Boriwoy.  The  patriotic 
historian  rejects  as  an  unworthy  fable  that,  so  long  as 


• Epist.  xcv.  * a.d.  880.  h Epist.  cxlvii. 
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the  Bohemian  was  a Pagan,  the  Christian  Swatopluk 
would  only  permit  her  to  sit  at  a lower  table  in  the 
banquet ; he  rejects  also  a rebellion  of  the  Bohemian 
subjects  of  Boriwoy  in  favour  of  their  native  gods. 
Ludmila  outlived  her  two  sons,  successively  Princes  of 
Bohemia;0  but  she  had  watched  with  more  than  a 
mother’s  care,  a Christian  mother’s,  the  growth  of  her 
grandson  Wenzel,  under  whose  reign  Christianity  won 
the  complete  conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  who  died  not 
indeed  by  a brother’s  hand  but  by  a brother’s  guilt, 
with  the  beauty  of  a martyr’s  death,  if  not  absolutely 
as  a martyr  for  the  faith.  Wenzel  built  churches  in 
every  city  of  the  realm.  God,  says  the  legend,  had 
given  him  such  grace,  that  he  could  understand  Latin 
books  like  a good  Bishop,  and  could  read  Slavian 
without  difficulty.  He  fulfilled  all  the  works  of  faith, 
fed  and  clothed  the  poor,  protected  widows  and  orphans, 
redeemed  bond-slaves,  especially  priests,  exercised  hospi- 
tality to  strangers.  Gentle  and  full  of  love  to  the  high 
and  to  the  low,  his  only  care  was  the  well-being  of  all. 
But  the  fierce  Bohemian  nobles  hated  the  mild  and 
peaceful  Wenzel.  His  brother  Boleslaw  was  at  the  head 
of  a conspiracy ; he  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king 
with  his  own  hand ; the  stronger  Wenzel  struck  him 
down.  “ God  forgive  thee,  my  brother,”  he  said ; but 
he  did  not  strike  again.  Wenzel  was  despatched  by 
the  other  conspirators. 

But  Wenzel’s  work  was  done  ; Christianity  remained 
the  religion  of  Bohemia;  Wenzel  was  worshipped  by 
the  people  ; he  became  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  land.11 

* Compare  Palacky,  Geschichte  von  Bohmen,  i.  p.  133.  * Palarkjr,  2 10. 
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The  Northmen. 

The  ninth  century  beheld  also  the  invasion  of  the 
remoter  North  by  Christian  zeal.  The  intrepid  mis- 
sionaries penetrated  into  those  regions  which  were  pour- 
ing forth  their  swarms  of  pirates  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  They  sought  the  Northmen  among  their  own 
dark  pine  forests,  their  blue  fiords,  and  icy  lakes.  They 
crossed  the  Baltic  and  assailed  the  last  retreat  of  the  old 
Teutonic  divinities,  where  the  faith  appeared  in  its  fullest 
mythological  character,  in  Scandinavia. 

The  tide  of  barbaric  invasion,  which  had  been  thrown 
back  by  Charlemagne,  began  to  pour  again  in  a different 
course  over  Western  Christendom.  It  was  no  longer 
vast  hosts,  or  whole  nations  moving  in  masses  upon  the 
frontiers,  entire  tribes  crossing  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Danube,  and  either  retiring  with  their  plunder  or 
forming  settlements  within  the  territory  of  the  Empire ; 
it  was  by  sea,  and  on  every  coast  from  the  British 
Ocean  round  to  the  Adriatic,  that  the  heathen  Northmen 
on  one  side,  the  Saracens  on  the  other,  threatened  the 
conquest  of  Christian  Europe.  The  Saracens  contested 
or  had  won  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean;  all 
along  the  south  they  had  ravaged  or  formed  settlements. 
Sicily  was  almost  entirely  Saracen ; and  they  have  been 
seen  advancing  along  Italy  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome : 
a mosque  threatens  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  St.  Peter’s. 
In  the  next  century,  from  a settlement  in  the  province 
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of  Genoa,  they  infested  the  passes  of  the  Alps ; mur- 
dered many  passing  English  pilgrims  in  the  defiles  ; even 
reached  Genoa  in  search  of  plunder.*  The  Northmen  in 
the  mean  time  were  wasting  the  whole  of  Northern 
Europe.  From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian islands,  from  the  gulfs  and  lakes,  their  fleets 
sailed  on,  wherever  the  tide  or  the  tempest  might  drive 
them.  They  seemed  to  defy,  in  their  ill  formed  barks, 
the  wildest  weather  ; to  be  able  to  land  on  the  most  in- 
accessible shores ; to  find  their  way  up  the  narrowest 
creeks  and  shallowest  rivers ; nothing  was  secure,  not 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  from  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  these  relentless  ravagers.  The  invasion  of 
the  piratical  Northmen  had  disturbed  the  declining  years 
of  Charlemagne  himself ; that  sagacious  king  had  seen 
their  approach  with  prescient  terror.  His  wise  policy 
had  planned  the  only  sure  defence  against  such  enemies 
— the  building  and  keeping  afloat  a powerful  fleet,  and 
the  erection  of  strong  forts,  with  garrisons,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers.  But  during  the  reigns  of  his  imbecile  and 
disunited  successors,  these  precautions  were  utterly  ne- 
glected. They  had  not  an  armed  ship  on  the  seas,  and 
not  a standing  troop  of  soldiers ; the  desultory  forces, 
which  they  raised,  dispersed  immediately  the  campaign 
was  over.  Year  after  year  these  plundering  expeditions 
were  becoming  more  incessant,  more  ubiquitous.  Not  a 
province  in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  hardly  a city  in  the 
most  inland  district  escaped  these  terrible  visitants.1* 
The  civil  wTars  which  still  continued  throughout  these 
disastrous  years,  with  the  gradual  decline  of  the  warlike 


* Flodoard. 

b There  is  no  necessity,  with  Gfrorer, 
die  Karolinger,  to  suppose  that  the 
Normans  were  hired  or  urged  by  the 


hostile  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious  to 
invade  each  other’s  dominions.  Gfrorer 
is  again  too  keen-sighted. 
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nobility  and  the  absorption  of  the  great  fiefs  by  the 
churches  and  the  monasteries,  yielded  up  the  country 
almost  defenceless  to  the  merciless  invader.  The  great 
feudatories,  the  descendants  of  the  Frankish  chieftains 
who  had  conquered  Gaul,  and  received  large  grants  of 
land,  were  rapidly  dying  out.  When  most  needed  to 
head  their  hardy  vassals,  they  had  either  perished  in  the 
strife  between  the  different  branches  of  the  feeble  and 
hostile  Carlovingians,  or  had  retired  into  the  cloister. 
Instead  of  bequeathing  a noble  estate,  with  strongly 
fortified  castles,  and  a hardy  band  of  followers,  the 
Baron  had  alienated  it  to  the  all-absorbing  Church,  and 
for  the  stronghold  a peaceful  and  defenceless  monastery 
had  arisen.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontanet,  were  said 
to  have  fallen  100,000  men.  The  poet,  the  historian, 
describe  Fontanet  as  yielding  up  the  defenceless  realm 
to  the  Normans.0  That  very  year,  Osker,  the  Norman, 
warped  up  the  Seine,  burned  Rouen ; in  his  descent, 
burned  the  rich  abbey  of  Jumieges.  Fontenelle  bought 
its  security  at  a high  price.d  From  that  time  every 
river  of  France  was  darkened  with  the  black  sails  of 
the  Normans.  They  sailed  up  the  Somme — Abbeville, 
Amiens,  all  Picardy  lay  waste.  Again  they  sailed  up 
the  Seine — Rouen,  Paris,  were  in  the  power  of  the  fero- 
cious Regnar  Lodbrok.  They  were  in  the  Loire — 


* According  to  the  Rarennes*  bio- 
grapher, 40,000  fell  on  the  side  of 
Lothair  alone. 

“ La  perit  de  France  la  flor, 

Et  des  Barons  tuit  le  raeillor, 

Alnsi  trovcrcnl  Patens  terre 
Vuldo  de  gens,  bonne  m conquer™.” 

/Pace,  Roman  de  Ron,  t,  p.  1$. 

“ Totam  Franciam,  militum  presidio 
nudam,  cujus  robur  in  bello  Fontanido 
nuper  deperierat,  tantus  metus  cor- ! 


ripuerat,  nt  Normannis  nemo  possit 
resistere,  nemo  possit  repellere." — 
Fragra.  Historic.  Duchesne,  Script. 
Norm.  iii.  p.  334.  See  other  quota- 
tions in  Depping,  Histoire  des  Nor- 
mands,  p.  68 ; Eginhard,  Vit.  Car. 
p.  452. 

d see  Sir  F.  Palgrave’s  picturesque 
description  of  this  expedition,  p. 

, 322. 
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Nantes,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours  (once  saved,  it  was  be- 
lieved, by  the  all-powerful  reliques  of  St.  Martin),  had 
been  saved  only  to  fall  on  the  next  assault  into  more 
terrible  ruin:  Angers,  Chartres  were  burned.  They 
struck  inland  to  Bourges,  to  Clermont.  They  were  in 
the  Garonne — Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Saintonge,  Auch, 
Limoges,  Poitiers,  Tarbes,  were  in  flames.  It  is  an 
appalling  and  significant  fact  that  the  Pope  consented 
to  transfer  the  useless  Archbishopric  of  Bordeaux  to 
Bourges,  even  though  Bourges,  in  the  heart  of  the  land, 
had  not  been  secure.  They  followed  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
They  ran  up  the  Groyne,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadalquiver. 
In  the  south  of  Spain  they  encountered  the  Saracens  : 
near  Seville  met  the  fleets  of  the  worshippers  of  Odin 
and  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  The  Arabic  chronicles 
are  not  silent  on  the  descents  of  these  new  unbelievers. 
They  roved  along  the  Mediterranean  ; they  forced  their 
way  against  the  stream  of  the  rapid  Rhone.  Arles, 
Nismes,  even  "Vienne,  suffered  the  inevitable  fate  of  con- 
flagration and  pillage.  One  adventurous  band  had 
heard  some  vague  rumours  of  Rome,  of  her  vast  wealth.® 
They  sailed  across ; mistook  the  Magra  for  the  Tiber ; 
landed  near  the  fine  old  Etruscan  city  of  Luna.  The 
Bishop  and  his  clergy  were  celebrating  mass  on  Christ- 
mas day,  when  they  heard  of  these  unknown  strangers ; 
they  received  them  with  courteous  Christian  hospitality. 
Hasting,  the  famous  leader,  submitted  to  baptism.  Ere 
long  the  Norman  camp  rang  with  shrieks  of  sorrow — 
Hasting  was  dead.  Some  nights  after  they  entreated 
sepulture  for  Hasting  in  the  holy  cloister.  The  great 
captain  was  borne  amid  his  weeping  followers  to  the 
grave.  As  they  were  about  to  lower  the  bier,  up  sprang 


Depping,  ii.  2,  p.  80. 
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the  dead  man,  and  cut  the  bishop  to  the  earth.  The 
* priests  were  massacred ; the  city  plundered ; all  the 
wealth  of  Luna,  her  beautiful  women,  and  all  her  youths 
who  could  run,  were  swept  on  board  the  fleet.  So  ran 
the  Norman  legend.  Italian  history  has  preserved  a 
fragmentary  record  of  this  wild  event/  Pisa  too  is  said 
to  have  been  surprised  and  sacked. 

Germany  was  not  more  secure.  Very  early  the 
Scheldt,  the  Wahl,  the  Lys,  had  been  made  high-roads 
to  the  mercantile  cities  of  Flanders.  Year  after  year, 
Utrecht,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Courtray,  were  pillaged.  The 
broad  Rhine  was  too  tempting  a road.'  Nimeguen, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Bingen,  even  as  far  as  Worms, 
opened  their  gates,  or  had  their  gates  beaten  down  by 
the  irresistible  pirates.  Mentz  alone  seems  to  have  been 
secure  behind  her  strong  walls.  On  their  descent,  they 
sacked  Treves.  Archbishop  Hincmar  fled  with  the 
reliques  of  St.  Remi,  from  Rheims : he  fled  to  die  in 
terror  and  obscurity.  From  some  unknown  cause  the 
adventurers  did  not  penetrate  into  Rheims,  though  they 
plundered  all  the  monasteries  around;  but  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  the  barbarous  Normans  pitched  their  camp  in 
the  palace  courts  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne’s  de- 
scendants submitted  year  after  year  to  ignominious 
capitulations.  The  peace  which  they  could  not  win, 
which  they  rarely  strove  to  win,  with  the  sword,  was 
bought  by  large  sums  of  money.  Charles  the  Bald, 
Louis  the  German,  each  of  the  conflicting  kings,  who 
called  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  paid  in 
turn  this  ruinous  and  disgraceful  tribute. 

The  Northmen  were  heathens ; their  ferocious  religion 

1 Depping,  112.  “Luna  ci vitas  a Normannis  dolo  capta.” — Fragm. 
Chronic. ; Muratori,  Ant.  Ital.  i.  25.  “ La  CittA  di  Luni  t'u  dis&tta  per 

gente  ultramontane.” — Viliaui. 
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no  doubt  exasperated  their  natural  ferocity ; their  gods, 
like  themselves,  were  warriors  and  pirates.  But  they 
did  not,  like  the  Saracens,  wage  a religious  war.  Pro- 
videntially these  Arabs  of  the  sea  had  no  Mohammed 
to  organise  the  Scandinavian  tribes  into  one  vast  host ; 
to  give  them  the  unity  and  force  of  a new  Northern 
Caliphate.  They  had  no  ambition  to  propagate  their 
faith.  Perhaps  they  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
share  with  others  the  protection  of  their  warlike  gods. 
They  had  rather  that  their  enemies  should  believe  in  a 
milder  religion,  which  yielded  them  up  unresisting, 
or  feebly  resisting,  to  the  plunderer  or  the  conqueror. 
They  destroyed,  with  indifferent  ferocity,  the  church 
and  the  castle.  Their  indiscriminate  rapacity  plundered 
alike  the  monastery  or  the  farm.  They  massacred  with 
as  little  remorse  the  bishop  or  the  monk,  as  the  count 
or  his  vassal.  If  their  chief  ravages  appear  to  have 
been  made  upon  religious  edifices  or  estates,  it  was  only 
because  these  were  more  defenceless,  or  offered  a richer 
booty;  and  because  the  only  chroniclers,  the  monks, 
have  been  more  eloquent  on  their  own  sufferings ; have 
dwelt  on  the  sacrilegious,  more  than  on  the  inhuman 
acts  of  their  common  enemies.  The  Church  now  paid 
dearly  for  her  wealth  and  possessions : the  richer  the 
abbey,  the  more  tempting  the  prey,  the  more  remorse- 
less the  plunderer.  France  was  covered  with  bishops 
and  monks,  flying  from  their  ruined  cloisters,  their  burn- 
ing monasteries,  their  desolate  churches,  bearing  with 
them  the  precious  reliques  of  their  saints — their  saints 
who  could  not  defend  their  violated  sanctuaries — and  so 
deepening  the  universal  panic.  And  everywhere  they 
went  they  preached  despair.  The  Normans  were  the 
instruments  in  God’s  hands  for  the  punishment  of  the 
sins  of  the  people : it  was  vain  to  resist  the  wrath  of 
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God ; and  bo  a wretched  fatalism  bowed  to  a more  utter 
prostration  the  cowed  and  spiritless  race.  Even  the  few 
ecclesiastics,  who  saved  something  from  the  common 
wreck,  were  taxed  for  the  tribute  paid  by  the  kings,  and 
bitterly  taunted  the  kings  with  this  profane  invasion  of 
the  property  of  the  Church.  The  great  ecclesiastics, 
indeed,  were  not  all  so  unwarlike ; here  and  there  an 
abbot  took  upon  him  the  uncongenial  function  of  captain 

over  his  own  troops.  In  the  famous  siege  of 

AJ).  885.  . . r , . “ 

l aris,  as  it  were  the  consummation  ot  the 
Norman  conquests,  the  defenders  of  the  city,  with  the 
valiant  Count  Eudes,  were  the  Bishop  Gozlin  and  his 
nephew  Ebles,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys.*  Yet  no  sooner  had 
the  Normans  from  wandering  pirates  become  conquerors 
of  the  soil ; no  sooner  had  they  taken  possession  of 
Normandy,  than  they  submitted  to  Christianity ; and  it 
is  singular,  that  they  ceased  to  be  Teutons  as  well  as 
Pagans.  The  followers  of  Hollo  became  Frenchmen  as 
well  as  Christians  ; so  at  a later  period,  the  Normans, 
already  Christians,  in  Naples  became  Italians.1* 

Christianity  had  made  some  efforts,  at  an  earlier 
period,  to  reach  the  remote  regions  from  which  issued 
forth  these  terrible  Pagans,  but  without  marked  or 
signal  success.  A fortunate  or  providential  event 
opened  Denmark  to  her  exertions.  A contested  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  had  driven  one  of 
the  Princes,  Harold,  to  the  court  and  to  the  protection 
of  Louis  the  Pious.  Charlemagne  had  already,  during 
his  Saxon  conquests,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 


1 Pepping,  iii.  1,  p.  218.  The  ten 
months’  siege  of  Paris  had  its  monkish 
Homer,  Abbo.  A later  poet,  more  i 
Homeric,  Ariosto,  had  that  siege  in  j 
his  thought  when  he  brought  the 


Saracen  Agramont  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  quoted 
some  of  his  stanzas. 

*“  See  Guizot,  Collect,  des  Me'moires, 
tom.  vi. 
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ancestor  of  Harold.  That  prince  embraced  the  faith  of 
Christ,  not  only  as  the  price  of  succour  in  the  contest 
for  his  throne,  but  in  zeal  and  sincerity ; he  was  bap- 
tised at  Ingelheim  with  great  pomp  in  the  year  826.* 
His  sponsors  were  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Judith, 
and  King  Lothair.  The  return  of  Harold  to  Denmark 
seemed  to  the  Danish  Prince,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  pious  Emperor,  too  favourable  an 
opportunity  to  be  neglected  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel  in  that  heathen  kingdom.  A zealous  and  de- 
voted missionary  was  invited  to  undertake  the  perilous 
adventure. 

The  abbey  of  Corbey,  near  Amiens,  was  the  great 
monastic  institution  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Among 
the  abbots  had  been  the  famous  princes  Adalhard  and 
Wala,  illegitimate  scions  of  the  race  of  Charles  MarteL 
In  that  abbey  there  was  a monk  of  noble  French  descent, 
of  the  gentlest  disposition,  but  of  deep  and  settled 
piety .k  From  his  childhood  he  had  been  possessed  by 
an  ardent  imagination ; and  that  imagination,  as  was 
sure  to  be  the  case  in  that  age,  had  yielded  itself  up  as 
a willing  bond-slave  of  religion.  At  the  early  age  of 
five  his  mother’s  death  had  made  a strong  impression  on 
the  sensitive  child.  A remarkable  dream  decided  his 
calling.  In  his  sleep  he  fancied  himself  struggling  on  a 
miry  and  slippery  ground,  beyond  which  lay  a beautiful 
meadow.  There  he  beheld  a lady  of  stately  form,  in 


' Bishop  Munter  suggests,  rather 
too  positively,  that  the  king  must 
have  made  the  renunciation  in  the 
form  enacted  by  S.  Boniface  at  the 
synod  of  Salzburg,  A.D.  742. — Eccard. 
Franc.  Orient,  i.  440.  “ Forsachistu 
Diabolae?  R.  Ec  forsaeho  Diabolae. 
End  allum  Diabold  gelde  ? R.  End  ec 


forsaeho  allum  Diabold  gelde.  End 
allum  Diaboles  Wercum  end  Wordum? 
R.  End  ec  forsaeho  allum  Diaboles 
Wercum  end  Wordum.  Thunaer  endc 
Woden  end  Saxnote ; ende  allem  them 
Unholdum,  the  hera  Denotes  sint?” — 
G.  Ch.  Dan.  et  Norw.  p.  268. 
k Anschar  was  born  Sept.  8,801. 
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rich  attire,  surrounded  by  females  in  white  apparel ; 
among  them  his  mother.  He  strove  to  reach  her,  but 
the  mire  clung  round  his  feet,  and  he  could  not  struggle 
onward.  The  soft  voice  of  the  majestic  lady,  the  Virgin 
herself,  addressed  him,  “ My  son,  wouldst  thou  join  thy 
mother  ? ” He  replied,  “ Most  earnestly  do  I wish  it.” 
“He  who  would  come  to  us  must  flee  those  vanities 
which  we  abhor.”  From  that  moment  the 
serious  child,  abandoning  all  sport  and  gaiety, 
was  devoted  to  prayer  and  study.  Up  to  adolescence 
he  was  educated  in  monastic  discipline,  but  the  ardour 
of  youth  had  begun,  to  relax  his  strict  austerity.  At 
that  time  the  world  was  startled  by  the  tidings  of 
Charlemagne’s  death.  That  the  mighty  monarch  of  so 
many  kingdoms  must  suffer  the  common  mortality  of 
man,  struck  the  imaginative  youth.  His  life  became, 
as  it  were,  one  vision.  Once  he  thought  that  he  had 
died  suddenly;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he 
prayed  to  the  apostle  St.  Peter  and  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  who  appeared  instantly  before  him.™  He  was 
conducted  by  his  saintly  guides  to  Purgatory,  where  he 
passed  three  days  in  darkness,  and  almost  suffocation ; 
those  days  appeared  a thousand  years.  He  passed  on 
to  heaven,  whose  inhabitants  and  their  glory  he  was 
permitted  to  behold ; and  a voice  of  the  most  exquisite 
sweetness,  but  so  clear  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  world, 
spoke  to  him  out  of  the  unapproachable  light,  “ Go, 


**  As  Anschar  knew  them  at  once, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  saints 
appeared  as  usually  represented  in  . 
works  of  art  at  that  time.  St.  Peter 
was  the  older,  with  a hoary  head,  the 
hair  flat  and  bushy  ; a ruddy  com-  ] 
plexion,  but  rather  a sad  countenance ; 
his  dress  white,  but  mingled  with  , 


colours  (Candida  et  colorata) ; his 
stature  short.  The  Baptist  was  young, 
tall,  with  a sprouting  beard ; the  hair 
rather  dark  and  curling;  the  face 
emaciated,  but  the  countenance  plea- 
sant. He  wore  a silken  dress.  “ Those 
who  wear  silk  dresses  are  i:i  kings’ 
chamber’s  1 ” 
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and  return  hither,  crowned  with  martyrdom.”  n On  this 
triumphant  end,  which  he  gained  at  last,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  slow  mortification  of  his  life,  was 
thenceforth  set  the  soul  of  Anschar. 

His  thoughts  had  no  doubt  been  already  turned 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  his  residence 
in  a monastic  outpost  of  Christendom,  founded  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Corbey  monks  in  a beautiful  valley  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Weser,  east  of  Paderbom,  and  called 
New  Corbey.0  In  this  convent  he  had  been 

• , J , , , , - . JEt  It,  23. 

appointed  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  doubtr 
less  prepared  himself  for  his  future  successes. 

When  the  demand  was  made  at  the  court  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  among  the  assembled  prelates  and  nobles, 
who  could  be  found  fit  and  willing  to  attend  the  Chris- 
tian Harold  into  his  Pagan  country,  and  to  risk  his  life 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  all  were  silent,  until 
Wala,  the  abbot  of  Corbey,  bethought  him  of  Anschar. 
The  monk  was  summoned,  and  calmly  but  resolutely 
undertook  the  mission.  The  abbot  inquired  whether 
he  acted  but  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  or  from  his 
own  free  will.  He  modestly  persisted  in  his  determina- 
tion, unshaken  by  the  persuasion  of  those  who  loved 
him,  and  the  reproval  of  others,  who,  unable  to  aspire 
to  the  sublimity  of  his  faith,  were  jealous  of  nis 
superiority. 

A brother  of  the  convent,  named  Autlibert,  though 
of  noble  birth,  was  so  kindled  by  the  zeal  of  Anschar, 
that  he  resolved  to  accompany  him.  Anschar  spent 
two  years  in  Denmark,  but  over  his  difficulties  and  his 


» The  biographer  relates  this  fine 
vision,  as  he  says,  in  the  words  of 
Anschar  himself. — Vit.  S.  Anscharii 
apud  Pertz,  vol.  ii.  p.  692. 


° It  was  near  the  modern  Hoxter, 
in  Westphalia.  It  is  described  by 
raschasius  Radbertus  in  his  life  of 
Adalhard, — Pert*,  ii.  p.  531, 
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successes  the  biographer  passes  with  unsatisfactory 
rapidity.  He  formed  a school  of  twelve  children.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years  his  companion  retired,  in  the 
extremity  of  sickness,  to  New  Corbey,  and  died. 

But  whatever  the  success  of  Anschar  in  Denmark, 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  North  suddenly  opened 
on  the  zealous  missionary.  An  embassy  from  Sweden 
announced  that  many  of  that  nation  were  prepared  to 
accept  Christianity.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  proceed  to  this  more  distant  and  unknown  scene  of 
labour.  As  he  crossed  the  Sound,  his  ship  was  attacked 
by  pirates ; he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  shore, 
losing  all  he  possessed,  especially  the  precious  treasure 
of  forty  books.  On  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  the  reigning 
king  allowed  him  full  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
There  were  many  Christian  captives  in  the  land,  who 
gladly  welcomed  a priest  who  could  administer  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith.  Anschar,  after  some  time, 
returned  to  France;  and  Gauzbert,  a Frankish  monk, 
was  sent  as  Bishop  to  Sweden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  had 
been  founded.  Anschar  was  raised  to  the  see, 
and  invested  with  metropolitan  power  over  all 
the  northern  missions.  But  the  Northmen  had  as  yet 
learned  no  respect  for  Christianity.  They 
surprised  Hamburg.  Anschar  hardly  escaped, 
bearing  away  nothing  but  the  reliques  of  the  saints; 
everything  else,  even  his  library,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

The  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Sweden  were  sud- 
denly darkened.  The  king  had  favoured  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel ; the  people  were  still  obdurately  wedded 
to  their  idolatry.  An  insurrection  broke  out;  one 
Christian  teacher  suffered  death ; the  Bishop  was  seized 
and  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  For  seven  years 
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Paganism  triumphed  without  disturbance.  Anschar  in 
the  mean  time  had  been  reinstated  in  the  archiepis- 
copate,  now  formed  by  the  union  of  Hamburg  with 
Bremen.  More  hopeful  intelligence  came  from  Sweden ; 
it  was  rumoured  that  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  insurrection  had,  in  some  awful  manner,  been 
marked  for  untimely  death : the  possessor  of  a book, 
which  had  been  taken  during  the  pillage  by  his  son, 
was  more  signally  visited  by  the  Divine  wrath.  But 
either  from  prudence  or  timidity,  the  Bishop  Gauzbert 
represented  himself  as  personally  so  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  that  his  presence  could  but  excite 
more  bitter  hostility.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  to  obey 
the  call;  and  in  the  account  of  this  mission  appear 
some  curious  incidents,  characteristic  of  the  versatile 
Paganism  of  the  country.  “ If,”  it  was  said,  “ you  want 
a new  God,  there  is  your  late  king,  Eric,  in  whose 
honour  we  have  lately  built  a temple.”  But  Anschar, 
however  strongly  dissuaded,  determined  again  to  try 
his  influence  on  the  Christians’  old  protector,  the  king. 
He  invited  him  to  a feast,  made  him  presents  ; but  the 
king,  become  more  cautious  or  more  timid,  declared 
that  on  so  great  a question  he  would  consult  his  people 
and  his  gods.  True  to  bis  word,  he  first  held  a private 
council  of  his  nobles,  where  it  was  agreed  to  consult  the 
gods  by  lots.  The  lot  was  favourable  to  tbe  acceptance 
of  Christianity ; the  whole  people  were  then  assembled 
in  their  parliament ; and  the  herald  publicly  proclaimed 
the  object  of  their  meeting,  the  admission  or  rejection 
of  Christianity.  The  people  were  of  conflicting  opinions. 
A tumult  had  almost  begun,  when  an  aged  man  arose, 
and  declared  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  had  been 
singularly  powerful  and  propitious,  in  saving  him  and 
others  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  from  pirates.  “ It 
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would  be  much  wiser,  since  our  own  gods  are  not 
always  so  favourable,  to  have  this  God  also,  who  is  so 
mighty,  and  so  ready  a Protector.” p This  prudent 
advice  carried  with  it  the  whole  assembly.  Christianity 
was  admitted  by  general  consent  as  a religion  permitted 
by  the  nation.  Churches  might  be  built,  and  priests 
allowed  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  On  the 
death  of  the  king  some  opposition  was  at  first  threatened 
by  his  son.  His  hostility  died  away ; the  Christians 
were  even  allowed  to  set  up  a bell,  which  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  detested  by  the  Swedish  pagans.  Once 
having  obtained  a footing,  Christianity  wrought  slowly 
on  till  it  had  achieved  the  final  conversion  of  the  king- 
dom. But  it  was  not  till  above  a century  and  a half 
later,  that — under  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great  over  the 
united  Christian  kingdoms  of  England  and  Denmark — 
were  sent  over  to  Denmark  English  priests  and  bishops, 
for  the  final  conversion  of  his  whole  continental  realm. 
Canute  himself  bore  as  it  were  the  homage  of  his  two 
Teutonic  kingdoms  to  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  of  Latin 
Christianity.*1  The  tenth  century  saw  the  first  dawn  of 
Christianity  in  Norway. 


p “ Nobis  enim  quando  nostros  pro- 
pitios  habere  non  possumus  Deos,  bonum 
est  hujus  Dei  gratiam  habere,  qui  sem- 
per in  omnibus  potest  et  rul  t ad  se  cla- 


mantibus  auxiliari.” — e.  xxvii.  p.  713. 

q S.  Anschar  died  a.d.  865.  Canute, 
king  from  1014  to  1055.  Canute 
[ visited  Rome  a.d.  1026  or  1027. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Alfred. 

The  Christianity  of  the  age,  by  this  aggrandisement  of 
the  sacerdotal  order,  and  by  the  civil  wars  among  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne,  seemed  to  deliver  France, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  almost  defenceless  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pagan  Barbarians.  A Christian  King  rescued 
one  part  of  Europe,  which  was  in  still  greater  danger, 
from  total  subjugation  to  the  heathen  Northmen. 

Our  English  Alfred  * approaches,  as  near  as  possible, 
considering  his  age,  to  that  lofty  model,  a A]f^ 
Christian  Sovereign.  Some  irregularities  in 
his  early  youth  were  supposed  to  be  chastised  by  a 
severe  and  inexplicable  malady,  which  seized  him  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  afflicted  him  during 
twenty  years  of  his  life  with  excruciating  suffering. 
Even  his  serene  temper  was  exasperated,  in  the  course 
of  the  terrific  warfare  with  the  Danes,  to  some  acts  of 
more  than  necessary  cruelty  and  revenge. 

The  mind  of  Alfred  was  deeply  impregnated  with 
true  Christian  faith.  As  a child  he  had  been  twice 
taken  to  Rome,  but  too  early,  probably,  for  the  majestic 
sanctity  of  the  holy  city  to  make  much  impression : yet 
no  doubt,  some  vague  feeling  of  reverence  must  have 
been  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  solemn  anointing,  as 
King  of  Demetia,  by  the  Pope  himself.  In  his  youth 


* Alfred  was  born  849 ; in  Rome,  853  and  855;  died,  901. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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he  was  singularly  devout ; rose,  before  the  cock  crew, 
for  the  religious  services ; and  in  all  the  dangers,  the 
troubles,  the  perpetual  wars,  the  absorbing  cares  of 
government,  he  never  intermitted  the  daily  mass,  or  any 
of  the  prayers  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

The  heroism  of  Alfred’s  resistance  to  the  Danes  was 
not  only  that  of  a patriotic  sovereign,  enduring  every 
extremity  in  defence  of  his  country  against  a foreign 
foe,  but  that  of  a Christian  offering  an  inflexible  resist- 
ance to  Pagans  and  Barbarians.  Religious  hope,  reli- 
gious reliance  on  God,  animated  him  in  battle  ; religious 
resignation  to  the  divine  will  sustained  him  in  the 
depths  of  adversity.  His  war  against  the  Danes  was  a 
crusade,  wilh  all  which  demands  generous  sympathy 
and  admiration — nothing  which  shocks  the  purer  Chris- 
tian feeling. 

Alfred  alone  rescued  England  from  a total  return  to 
Paganism  and  barbarity ; and  delayed  the  Danish  con- 
quest till  the  Northmen  had  been  at  least  partially 
conquered,  and  in  some  degree  softened  by  Christianity. 
So  nearly  was  this  retrogressive  movement  achieved ; 
so  nearly  was  the  whole  island  in  the  possession  of  these 
desolating  invaders ; that  the  Danes  were  at  once  on 
every  coast,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  centre  of 
the  island:  they  are  at  once  burning  Lindisfarn,  and 
fighting  a great  battle  in  Devonshire.  At  one  time  they 
have  possession  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London ; 
at  other  times  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  York,  Notting- 
ham, Reading,  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  Cambridge.15 
Their  numbers  were  so  magnified  by  the  terrors  of  the 
people,  that  if  30,000  are  reported  as  killed  in  one  day, 


b See  in  Depping  the  plunder  of  Croyland,  Medhamatead,  Ely,  and  Coldicg- 
ham,  p.  141 ; Asser,  p.  29, 
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they  are  said  to  be  succeeded  the  next  by  double  the 
number.  The  churches  and  the  monasteries  were  the 
chief  objects  of  Danish  enmity  and  spoliation,  no  doubt, 
as  in  France,  from  their  wealth  and  defencelessness; 
they  were  the  only  places  which  offered  rich  and  easy 
booty.  Even  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  cowed,  and  almost  extinct  under  these  incessant 
persecutions.  Its  most  popular  and  prevailing  impulse, 
that  which,  in  other  countries,  had  seemed  only  to  grow 
stronger  in  times  of  public  calamity,  the  eagerness  for  a 
monastic  life,  had  died  away.  When  Alfred  wished  to 
found  two  monasteries,  one  for  men  at  Athelney,  one 
for  females  at  Shaftesbury,  he  found  not  a single  free  or 
noble  person  disposed  to  be  a monk  or  nun.c  He  was 
obliged  to  assemble  them  from  all  orders  and  all  parts 
— some  from  beyond  the  sea,  especially  from  France — 
there  was  one  Pagan,  Asser  significantly  says,  “ not  the 
last” 

Alfred  felt  no  security  until  he  had  compelled  his 
enemies  to  Christianity;  this  was  the  one  end  and 
assurance  of  victory.  The  first  fruits  of  his  great  tri- 
umph at  Eddington  was  the  baptism  of  Guthrun,  with 
thirty  of  his  chieftains.d  This  was  the  only  ^ ^ 
guarantee  for  their  faith — a precarious  gua- 
rantee. This  alone  changed  them  from  fierce  and 
roving  marauders  to  settled  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Alfred  is  no  less  memorable  as  preserving  the  close 
connexion  between  Christianity  and  civilisation.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  after  the  long  and  total 
devastation  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Danes,  Alfred  could 

* Asser,  p.  61.  “ Nimirum,  quia  I gentibus  funditus  interierat.”  Asser, 
per  multa  retroacta  aunorum  curricula  I among  his  reasons,  gives  one  we  should 
monastics;  vittc  desidcrium  ab  ilia  scarcely  have  expected — the  wealth  of 
loti  gente,  necnon  et  a multi.-,  ali.s , the  nation.  d Page  35. 
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erect  the  buildings,  pile  up  the  castles,  build  the  fleets, 
endow  the  churches  and  monasteries,  if  not  schools,  and 
send  out  the  embassies,  which  might  seem  to  demand 
more  flourishing  finances.  He  divided,  it  is  said,  his 
whole  revenue  into  two  parts ; one  devoted  to  secular, 
the  other  to  religious  purposes.*  The  latter  was  sub- 
divided into  four ; one  assigned  to  the  poor,  one  to  his 
monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury,  one  to  the 
school  which  he  had  founded  for  his  nobles,  one  for  the 
monasteries  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with  occasional 
gifts  to  foreign  religious  houses. 

Up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  Alfred,  the  favourite  of 
his  parents,  and  the  best  hunter  in  the  Court,  was  igno- 
rant of  letters.  His  mother  offered  a richly-embellished 
volume  of  Saxon  poetry  to  that  one  of  her  children  who 
would  learn  to  read  it.  Alfred,  by  divine  inspiration 
(writes  his  biographer),  and  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  capital  letters,  immediately  set  about  the  task  and 
won  the  prize.  The  love  of  letters  was  thus  stamped 
upon  his  heart : he  constantly  carried  in  his  bosom  a 
book  of  psalms  and  prayers,  which  he  read  himself — a 
rare  accomplishment,  almost  unrivalled  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  His  youthful  prize  may 
have  suggested,  or  urged  on  him  more  strongly,  the 
great  work  of  Alfred,  his  powerful  encouragement  of 
the  native  Saxon  literature,  the  identification  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  manners,  language,  poetry,  not  of  a half 
Roman,  but  purely  Teutonic  race.  Alfred  delighted  in 

• Asser  relates  that  when  the  king  we  suppose  that  the  Danes  having 
gave  him  the  two  monasteries  of  plundered  all  the  religious  houses, 
Amesbury  and  Banwell,  he  presented  there  was  great  store  of  this,  to  them, 
him  with  a silken  pallium  of  great , useless  commodity  among  the  booty 
value,  and  as  much  incense  as  a strong  which  Alfred  recovered  and  could  not 
man  could  cany!  This  must  have  , restore  to  its  lawful  owners  ? 
been  a most  costly  gift  1 — P.  50.  Can  I 
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all  the  old  Saxon  poems ; he  collected  and  caused  to  be 
recited  Saxon  books  ; and  so,  instead  of  being  the  reli- 
gion of  a learned  priesthood,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chris- 
tianity was  familiarised  and  endeared  to  the  people : it 
was  a popular  national  faith.  The  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Alfred  thought,  would  rather  be  promoted  than  dis- 
couraged by  the  translation  of  books  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  It  was  a work  of  love  in  which  he  laboured 
himself,  not  only  from  delight,  but  from  want  of  assist- 
ants. In  the  whole  land  south  of  the  Trent,  there  were 
few  priests  who  could  translate  Latin  into  English ; f 
south  of  the  Thames,  at  his  accession,  not  one.  What 
is  more  extraordinary,  it  was  a religion  which  went  back 
to  the  pure  and  primal  sources  of  the  faith — the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  poetry,  the  tradition  of  which  Alfred 
continued  from  the  monk  Caedmon,  was  not  a poetry 
exclusively  of  legend,  of  the  lives  and  wonders  of  the 
Saints,  but  of  the  Sacred  History  thrown  into  the  lan- 
guage and  metre  of  Saxon  poetry.  It  had  its  popular 
saints  with  their  metrical  lives ; s but  its  greatest  poets 
had  still  reverted  to  the  higher  source  of  inspiration. 
Alfred,  indeed,  had  not  the  high  poetic  gift  of  the  older 
Caedmon.  His  works  are  those  of  the  laborious  man  of 
learning,  communicating  the  traditionary  treasures  of 
knowledge,  which  remained  from  the  older  civilisation, 
to  his  Saxon  subjects.  King  Alfred  gave  to  Saxon 
England  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede ; the  epitome 
of  Augustine’s  great  work  by  Orosius.  He  gave  them 
the  Consolation  of  Boethius,  and  the  Pastoral  of  St. 
Gregory.  He  summoned  from  all  quarters  men  of 


1 Prsefatio  ad  Greg.  Past.,  iu  Wise’s 
Alfred,  p.  87. 

* See,  on  the  poetry  of  Ccedmon, 
above.  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  curious 


volume  from  the  Exeter  Code,  has  a 
long  poetical  life  of  St.  Guthlak, 
another  of  St.  Juliana. 
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learning.  Asser  came  from  St.  David’s,  John  of  Saxony 
from  the  Abbey  of  Corbey;  Archbishop  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  sent  Grimbald,  Provost  of  St.  Omer.  The 
University  of  Oxford  boasts,  but  on  very  doubtfhl 
authority,  to  owe  her  foundation  to  Alfred  the  Great.1* 

b Compare  I.iiiganl,  j.  p.  179. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  Hungarians.  Degradation  of  the  Papacy. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  few  reflecting  minds  might  not 
without  reason  apprehend  the  approaching  Xenth  ccn. 
dissolution  of  the  world.  A vast  anarchy  tury' 
seemed  to  spread  over  Western  Christendom.  It  is 
perhaps  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The  Pagan  Magyars,  more  terrible  even 
than  the  Islamite  Saracens,  and  the  Pagan  TbeHun- 
Northmen,  now  burst  upon  Europe.  The  *ariaus- 
Arabs,  who  had  swarmed  from  their  deserts,  wild 
marauders,  had  long  become  disciplined  armies  : 
Islam  had  become  a mighty  empire.  The  Caliphate 
maintained  the  show  at  least  of  ascendancy  over  the 
Sultanies  of  Africa  and  of  Spain.  Arabic  was  the  lan- 
guage of  whole  regions,  almost  of  continents.  The 
Northmen,  fierce  pirates  as  they  were,  were  of  origin 
kindred  to  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  France.  Both 
Saracens  and  Northmen  acknowledged  some  rude  laws 
of  war.  But  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  seemed  as 
hordes  of  savages  or  of  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon  man- 
kind.® They  burst  unexpectedly  upon  Christendom  in 
swarms  of  which  the  source  seemed  unknown  and  inex- 
haustible. Indiscriminate  massacre  seemed  their  only 
war  law  ; they  were  bound  by  no  treaties,  respected  no 
boundaries.  Civilisation,  Christianity,  withered  before 


% Gibbon,  ch.  lv.  vol.  x.  pp.  193-209. 
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their  hosts,  who  were  magnified  by  panic  into  misshapen 
monsters,  and  cannibals  who  fed  on  human  flesh.  Their 
language,  of  the  Finnish  stock,  was  akin  to  no  known 
tongue.  In  those  days  of  disorder  and  anarchy  in 
Christendom,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a single  race, 
even  if  it  swept  with  them  many  of  the  tribes  who  lay 
on  the  borders  of  civilisation,  Slavians  and  Bulgarians, 
could  have  so  completely  covered  Europe,  as  to  range 
over  the  whole  of  Germany ; burn  nearly  at  the  same 
time  Bremen  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  near  the  lake  of  Constance ; overrun  Southern 
France,  and  menace  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
They  rushed  down  the  Alps,  Italy  lay  open  before  them. 
Splendid  Pavia,  with  its  forty-three  churches,  was  in 
ashes.  Everywhere  the  walls  of  the  cities  were  hastily 
repaired.  Special  litanies  resounded  in  all  the  churches 
of  Italy  which  escaped  their  ravages  for  protection 
against  the  Hungarians.  Rome  beheld  at  no  great 
distance  the  flame  of  their  devastation  ; they  spread  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  peninsula.6  The  Hungarians 
for  half  a century  were  the  common  terror  of  Chris- 
tendom, from  their  first  irruption  about  A.D.  884  to 
A.D.  936,  the  date  of  the  first  great  victory  of  Henry 
the  Fowler.  Gradually  the  Magyars  settled  down 
within  the  limits  of  modem  Hungary.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  century  Christianity  had  entirely  sub- 
dued them,  and  with  a kind  of  prophetic  wisdom  had 


k The  Chronic.  Wurz.  sub  ann.  938,  all  quarters  had  their  chronicle — re- 
sums up  their  ravages : “ Ungarii  cord  the  losses,  ruin,  and  desolation 
1'ranciani,  A leman n iam , G al  1 iam  usque  inflicted  by  these  terrible  strangers. — 
Oceanum,  et  Burgundiam  devastantes  Apud  Pert*,  ii.  p.  241,  &c.  Compa-e 
per  Italiam  redierunt,  monasteria  S.  ^ Liutprand,  lib.  ii.  in  init.  One  of 
Galli  et  S.  Bonifacii  cremantur."  The  Muiatori's  dissei-tations  describes  their 
chronicles  of  almost  every  monastery — ravages  in  Italy, 
and  a great  number  of  monasteries  in  i 
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arrayed  this  valiant  nation  as  a future  outguard  against 
the  Mohammedan  Turks ; their  King  Stephen  was  a 
Saint. 

Cast  a rapid  glance  over  Christendom  during  these 
disastrous  invasions  of  Saracens,  Normans,  Hungarians. 

In  England,  though  the  wise  institutions  of  Alfred, 
and  now  and  then  a king,  like  Athelstan,  of  state  of 
more  commanding  character,  maintained  some  chrisu^dom. 
social  order,  almost  the  whole  period  was  an  England, 
uninterrupted  war  with  the  Danes.  The  Church  was 
distracted  by  the  implacable  contests  between  the  secu- 
lar and  regular  clergy.  In  France  the  Carlovingian 
race  was  expiring  almost  in  the  same  state  of  imbecility 
and  powerlessness  as  the  Merovingians  whom  they  sup- 
planted. Towards  the  close  of  this  period  the  new  race 
of  the  Capets  rose  to  the  throne,  the  first  purely  French 
dynasty.  The  Normans  were  now  in  settled  possession 
of  a great  province  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Empire  alone  displayed  occasional  vigour,  rather 
from  the  commanding  character  of  Henry  the 
Fowler,  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Magyars,  of  Gernmnr 
Otho  the  Great  and  his  descendants,  than  from  the 
Imperial  power  itself.  The  legitimate  descent  from 
Charlemagne  had  expired  in  Louis  III.,  the  illegitimate 
in  Arnulf.  The  imperial  crown  had  passed  from  Italy, 
and  back  to  Germany.  It  had  become  an  Elective 
Sovereignty,  as  yet  with  no  established  rule  or  form  of 
election,  and  had  been  for  a short  time  absolutely  sus- 
pended : it  resumed  its  greatness  under  the  House  of 
Saxony. 

But  the  deepest  abasement,  or  rather  almost  annihila- 
tion, had  already  fallen  on  the  Papacy.  Italy,  Abasement 
which  for  a time  pretended  to  the  Empire,  i’&p«cy. 
without  a native  prince  of  sufficient  power  or  dignity  to 
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maintain  its  influence,  constantly  summoning  new  sove- 
reigns from  beyond  the  Alps  to  assume  that  perilous 
honour,  until  the  right  of  election  was  resumed  by  Ger- 
many, was  one  battle-field  of  small  contending  princes, 
each  endeavouring  to  form  or  to  aggrandise  an  heredi- 
tary principality.  The  terror  of  the  Hungarians  in- 
creased at  once  the  confusion,  and,  by  compelling  the 
more  strong  and  artificial  fortification  of  the  cities, 
tended  to  their  more  complete  isolation.  Each  city 
became  an  independent  government ; each  chieftain 
aspired  to  be  a sovereign.  This  anarchy  of  Italy  led  to 
the  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  of  the 
Papacy  increased  the  anarchy  of  Italy.  So  insignifi- 
cant is  the  Pope  become,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
trace  now  for  a long  period,  as  afterwards  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  regular  succession.  The  Pope  steals 
unnoticed  into  his  dignity,  and  departs  from  it  as  unre- 
garded ; or  rather  is  suddenly  thrust  into  the  throne 
by  some  act  of  violence,  and  as  suddenly  dispossessed 
by  means  as  violent. 

To  none  in  the  Christian  world  seems  to  have  occurred 
Undeter-  the  extraordinary  anomaly,  the  election  of  a 
of  election.  spiritual  monarch  for  Christendom  (for  so  he 
was  esteemed  in  the  West)  by  a body  neither  in  cha- 
racter nor  in  general  esteem  representing  the  com- 
munity. A single  city  aspired  to  nominate  the  universal 
Bishop ; but  that  city  was  Rome ; and  Europe  was  reso- 
lutely ignorant  what  strange  accidents,  caprices,  crimes, 
intrigues,  even  assassinations  determined  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  It  is  a memorable  instance 
of  the  vital  power  of  names,  that  the  Christian  world  so 
long  assented,  without  protest,  apparently  without  con- 
sciousness of  wrong,  to  the  pretensions  not  only  of  the 
clergy  but  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  and  what- 
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ever  soldiery,  either  Roman  or  foreign,  might  command 
the  city,  to  be  the  electors  of  the  spiritual  autocrat. 
The  assent  of  the  Emperor,  at  first  of  the  East  through 
the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  descendants  (in  theory  at  least  esteemed  necessary 
for  the  consecration  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff),  had  given 
to  the  world,  or  rather  to  Latin  Christendom,  some  con- 
trol over,  at  least  some  concurrence  in,  the  election. 
But  the  Empire  itself  was  now  in  abeyance.  Italy  now 
asserted  her  independence,  forming  a separate  political 
system,  with  an  elective  king,  and  a number  of  dukes, 
counts,  and  princes,  who  recognised  only  when  forcibly 
compelled,  the  supreme  authority.  At  this  inauspicious 
time  the  absolute  election  of  the  Pope  reverted  to  tliis 
ill-organised  democracy,  or,  as  it  were,  to  these  con- 
flicting democracies.  Whoever  now  obtained  the  mas- 
tery of  Rome  by  any  means  of  violence,  intrigue,  or 
faction,  the  neighbouring  prince,  the  demagogue,  the 
rude  soldier,  or  the  daring  woman,  nominated  the  head 
of  Christendom.  The  Pope  was  himself  one  of  those 
violent  or  licentious  men,  or  an  insignificant  personage 
only  performing  the  religious  functions  of  his  office,  and 
holding  his  office,  even  his  life,  at  the  will  of  this  shift- 
ing but  perpetual  tyranny. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  if  not 
in  the  nomination — in  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor — 
if  it  entangled  him  too  inextricably  in  secular  affairs, 
had  given  great  dignity  to  his  position.  This  continued 
so  long  as  the  Empire  passed  in  a direct  line  down  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne.  But  even  already,  as 
soon  as  the  claim  had  come  to  be  contested,  the  Pope, 
with  not  power  enough  to  be  the  arbiter,  sank  into  the 
partisan  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  Rome, 
become  the  centre  of  this  strife,  added  to  her  own  con- 
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flicting  parties,  that  of  rival  Kings  straggling  for  the 
Election  of  Empira  Already  the  Pope  had  to  choose 
Emperor.  between  the  dynasties  of  F ranee  and  Germany 
or  Italy.  Each  interest  maintained  its  hired  or  devoted 
partisans  in  Rome,  either  thwarting  or  urging  the  Pope 
to  hostile  measures  against  its  adversaries ; at  the  time 
of  each  election  to  the  Popedom  exciting  or  maddening 
the  contest.  The  Papal  throne,  even  before  it  had 
assumed  the  power  of  awarding  thrones  and  dictating  to 
mankind,  had  been  an  object  of  fierce,  or  at  times  of 
sanguinary  strife;  and  all  these  foreign  and  political 
influences  exasperated  the  wild  collision  of  personal 
conflict.  While  all  around  were  lawless  chieftains, 
ready  to  interfere  with  or  without  cause,  to  espouse  any 
interest,  and  to  aggrandise  or  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 

This  iron  age,  as  it  has  been  called,  opened  with  the 
Pontificate  of  Benedict  IV.,C  the  successor  of  John  IX. 
The  only  act  recorded  of  Benedict  IV.  was  the  corona- 
tion'1 of  the  unfortunate  Louis  of  Provence, 
the  competitor  of  Berengar  for  the  empire. 
Louis,  according  to  Imperial  usage,  set  up  his  tribunal, 
and  adjudged  causes  at  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  prudent  precautions 
established  by  John  IX.,  to  introduce  some  regularity 
and  control  over  the  anarchy  of  an  election  by  a clergy 
rent  into  factions,  by  a lawless  nobility,  and  still  more 
lawless  people,  during  this  utter  helplessness  and  the 
abeyance,  or  the  strife  for  the  empire  between  rival 
princes,  fell  into  utter  neglect,  or  impotency.  The 
Papacy  became  the  prize  of  the  most  active,  daring,  and 
violent.  Leo  V.  won  the  prize ; before  two  months  he 


0 July,  a.d.  900 ; died,  903,  Aug.  * 901,  Feb.  Boehmer,  Regesta. 
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was  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison 6 by  Christopher,  one 
of  his  own  presbyters  and  chaplains.  The 

1 » * A.D.  903. 

same  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  Christopher 
was  in  his  turn  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome. 

Sergius  had  already  once,  if  not  twice,  at  the  accession 
of  John  IX., ‘ or  at  that  of  Formosus,  or  at  both  periods, 
contested  the  Papal  chair.  On  his  discomfiture  he  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  Court  of  the  powerful  counts  of 
Tuscany ; and  there  sat  watching,  with  a band  of  devoted 
partisans,  the  rapid  revolutions  in  Rome. 

This  great  marquisate,  or  county  of  Tuscany,  which 
for  a long  period  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  for  evil 
or  for  good,  had  gradually  risen  to  its  enormous  power 
and  wealth : power  which  for  many  years  ruled  Rome 
and  the  Papacy ; wealth  which  at  length,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  its 
descendant  through  another  line,  was  hereafter  to  be 
the  strength  and  support  of  the  Popes  in  the  days  of 
their  most  exorbitant  authority. 

The  descent  of  these  hereditary  Counts  of  Lucca,  and 
Marquises  or  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  is  clearly  traced  from 
Boniface,  who  held  that  rank  during  the  later  years  of 
Charlemagne.  Adalbert  was  the  grandson  of  Boniface, 
through  a father  of  the  same  name.  Adalbert  had  been 
among  those  powerful  princes,  whose  claims  to  bene- 
ficiary rights  had  excited  the  jealous  resentment  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  He  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  though  soon  released,  had  sworn  to  avenge  the 
indignity  on  the  first  opportunity.  Adalbert  II.,  the 
son  of  Adalbert  I.,  was  so  surpassingly  wealthy  (and 
wealth  in  those  times  was  power)  that  he  was  called  the 


• " Emigrat  ante  suum  quam  luna  bis  ira- 
pleat  orbem." — Flodoard  de  Pontif. 
Bom.  apud  MabiUon , Acta  S.  S. 
Benedict. 


t "Cutracn  apostolic®  6edis  is  jure  paterno 
Electus  tenuit,  ut  Theodorus  obit, 
Joannes  subit." 

Epitaph,  in  Pagi,  sub  ann.  910. 
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Rich.  His  influence,  as  well  as  his  ambition,  was 
increased  by  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  the 
King  Lothair,  by  his  wife  or  concubine,  Waldrada,  and 
widow  of  the  King  of  Provence.  This  haughty  woman 
was  mother,  by  her  first  husband,  of  Hugh  of 
Provence,  afterwards  King  of  Italy  and  Em- 
peror. The  counsels  of  his  imperious  wife  led  Adalbert 
iuto  a premature  rebellion  against  Lambert,  then  Em- 
peror, and  King  of  Italy.  The  Tuscan  was  defeated 
ignominiously,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  had  been 
taken  in  a stable/  Lambert  insulted  him  by  saying, 
“ Your  haughty  wife  Bertha  prophesied  that  you  would 
be  a king  or  an  ass ; lo,  you  are  found  like  an  ass  in  the 
stalls  among  the  cattle ! ” The  death  of  Lambert,  by 
accident  or  assassination,  released  Adalbert  from  his 
captivity,  and  restored  him  to  his  power.  From  this 
time  the  fate  of  Italy  seemed  to  depend  upon  his  wilL 
The  fickle  Italians,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Berengar,  who 
on  the  death  of  Lambert  had  become  undisputed  pos- 
^ sessor  of  the  empire,  invited  Louis  of  Provence, 
the  sou  of  Count  Boso,  and  of  Ermengard, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Germany,  to  assume 
the  throne  of  Italy  and  the  empire.  Adalbert  at  first 
maintained  the  cause  of  Berengar  (his  fidelity  was 
secured  by  ample  gifts),  and  Louis  was  obliged  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Alps.  But  the  ambitious  Bertha 
alienated  the  mind  of  her  husband  from  Berengar/ 
Adalbert  joined  in  a second  invitation  to  Louis.  Be- 
rengar, when  he  found  the  Tuscans  among  his  enemies, 
shut  himself  up  in  Verona,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  victorious  Louis.  The  new  Emperor  and 


r Liutprand,  ii.  38. 

h " Bel  lua  Tyrrheni*  f undens  fera  Bibila  ab  oris 

Solid  tat  itbodani  gentem.”—  Pancgyr.  Berengar.  iv. 
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King  of  Italy  was  crowned  in  Rome.1  On  his  return  he 
visited  Lucca,  where  the  indiscreet  Emperor  beheld 
with  astonishment,  alarm,  and  envy,  the  state,  and  the 
formidable  and  well-appointed  forces  of  Adalbert.  He 
dropped  the  incautious  expression,  “This  is  no  marquis, 
but  a king.”  From  that  moment  the  throne  of  Louis 
was  lost.  Bertha  organised  an  extensive  revolt 
of  the  Italian  provinces.  Louis  allowed  himself 
to  be  surprised  in  Verona  by  Berengar,  who  revenged 
himself  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  his  rival. 

It  was  under  the  protection  of  this  powerful  Tuscan 
that  the  exiled  Sergius,  at  the  head  of  a strong  force  of 
Tuscan  soldiers,  appeared  in  Rome,  deposed  Christopher, k 
who  had  just  deposed  Leo  V.,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Papal  throne. 

Sergius  had  been  seven  years  an  exile  in  Tuscany ; 
for  seven  years  he  ruled  as  supreme,  but  not  a.d.  897.904. 
undisputed,  Pontiff.1"  This  Pope  has  been  aj>.  wm-wi. 
loaded  with  every  vice  and  every  enormity  which 
can  blacken  the  character  of  man.  Yet  as  to  his 
reign  there  is  almost  total  obscurity.  The  only  certain 
act  which  has  transpired  is  his  restoration  of  the 
Lateran  palace,  which  had  fallen  into  ruins ; an  act 
which  indicates  a period  of  comparative  peace  and 
orderly  administration,  with  the  command  of  a large 
revenue."  In  these  violent  times  Sergius  probably 


1 901.  I follow  Muratori’s  course 
of  events. 

k Christopher,  consecrated  Oct.  903  ; 
deposed,  and  becomes  a monk,  Jan. 
904. 

m « Sergius  Inde  redlt,  dudura,  qul  lectus 
ad  arcem 

Culminis,  exsilio  tulerat  rapiente  re- 
pulsam. 

Quo  profugus  latuit  Scptem  volven- 
tibus  ann  is. 


Hinc  popull  remeans  precibus  sacratur 
honore 

Pridem  odsignato,  quo  nomine  Tertius 
exit 

Antistes,  Fetri  ex  i mid  quo  sede  rc- 
cepto 

Pra*sule  gaiulet  ovans  annia  Septem 
amplius  orbU.’* 

Flodoard  dt  Rom.  Pontxf 

n Mabillon,  in  Appendic.  ad  Ord. 

Roman.  Muratori,  sub  ann.  907.  Coni- 
| pare  Gi-egorovius,  Stadt.  Rom.  iii.  269. 
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scrupled  at  no  violence ; but  if  he  drove  a Pope  from 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  that  Pope  had  just  before  de- 
posed his  patron,  and  with  great  cruelty.0 

But  during  the  Papacy  of  Sergius  rose  into  power 
the  infamous  Theodora,  with  her  daughters  Marozia  and 
Theodora,  the  prostitutes  who,  in  the  strong  language  of 
historians,  disposed  for  many  years  of  the  Papal  tiara, 
and  not  content  with  disgracing  by  their  own  licentious 
lives  the  chief  city  of  Christendom,  actually  placed  their 
profligate  paramours  or  base-born  sons  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  The  influence  obtained  by  Theodora  and  her 
daughters,  if  it  shows  not  the  criminal  connivance  of 
Pope  Sergius,  or  a still  more  disgraceful  connexion  with 
which  he  was  charged  by  the  scandal  of  the  times,  proves 
at  least  the  utter  degradation  of  the  Papal  power  in 
Borne.  It  had  not  only  lost  all  commanding  authority, 
but  could  not  even  maintain  outward  decency.  Theodora 
was  born  of  a noble  and  wealthy  senatorial  family,  on 
whom  she  has  entailed  an  infamous  immortality.  The 
women  of  Borne  seem  at  successive  periods  seized  with 
a kind  of  Boman  ambition  to  surpass  their  sex  by  the 
greatness  of  their  virtues  and  of  their  vices.  These 
females  were  to  the  Paulas  and  Eustochiums  of  the 
younger  and  severer  age  of  Boman  Christianity,  what 
the  Julias  and  Messalinas  of  the  Empire  were  to  the 
Volumnia8  and  Cornelias  of  the  Bepublic.p 


0 See  also  the  epitaph  on  Sergius 
apud  Muratori,  a.d.  91 L.  Yet  even 
Sergius  is  regulating  the  affaire  and 
granting  the  pallium  to  an  archbishop 
of  Hamburg.— Jaffe",  Regcsta,  p.  308. 

P The  devout  indignation  of  Baro- 
nius,  as  to  these  times,  arose  no  doubt 
in  great  part  from  the  severe  but 
honest  asceticism  of  his  character,  and 
his  horror  at  this  violation  of  his  high 


notions  of  sacerdotal  sanctity  by  what 
appeared  to  him  far  more  unseemly 
and  unpardonable  criminality  than  ar- 
rogance, avarice,  or  cruelty.  His 
fears,  too,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of 
an  immoral  partiality  by  the  slightest 
extenuation,  or  even  by  a dispassionate 
examination  of  such  vices,  has  led  him 
to  exaggerate  rather  than  soften  the 
monstrous  enormities  of  those  times. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  stem  language 
of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  may  have  darkened  the  vices  of 
the  queens  and  daughters  of  the  Caasars,  the  Bishop  of 
Cremona,  our  chief  authority  on  the  enormities  of  Theo- 
dora and  her  daughters,  wants  the  moral  dignity,  while 
he  is  liable  to  the  same  suspicion  as  those  great  writers. 
Throughout  the  lives  of  the  Pontiffs  themselves  we  have 
to  balance  between  the  malignant  licence  of  satire  and 
the  unmeaning  phrases  of  adulatory  panegyric.q  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  more 
utterly  unchristian:  the  profound  hatred  which  could 
invent  or  accredit  such  stories;  the  utter  dissoluteness 
which  made  them  easily  believed  ; or  the  actual  truth  of 
such  charges. 

Liutprand  relates  that  John,  afterwards  the  tenth 
Pope  of  that  name,  being  employed  in  Borne  ^ 
on  some  ecclesiastical  matters  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  was  the  paramour  of  Theodora/  who 
not  merely  allowed,  but  compelled  him  to  her  embraces. 
John  was  first  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bologna ; j ^ x 
but  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  the  second 
ecclesiastical  dignity  in  Italy,  falling  vacant  before  he 


And  the  happy  thought,  lmppy  in  a 
thoroughgoing  controversialist,  that 
the  deeper  the  degradation  of  the 
Papacy,  the  more  wonderful,  and 
therefore  the  more  manifestly  of  God, 
its  restoration  to  power,  removed  every 
remaining  repugnance  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  popes  during  the  tenth 
century  to  historical  infamy.  The 
passage  is  too  well  known  and  too  long 
for  citation.  Muratori,  who  had  some 
new  authorities,  is  more  temperate, 
especially  as  to  the  character  of  Sergius. 

i Liutprand  is  the  chief,  the  only 
authority  on  which  Baronius  rests. 

4 VOL.  III. 


Muratori  inclines  to  the  Panegyrist  of 
Berengarius,  who  gives  a high  charac- 
ter of  John  X.,  and  to  Flodoard  ; but 
the  poet's  language  consists  merely  of 
the  common  phrases  applied  to  all 
popes,  who  are,  according  to  some 
write  is,  ex  officio  endowed  with  certain 
virtues : and  Pope  John  had  just 
acknowledged  the  title,  and  enteied 
into  close  alliance  with  the  object  of 
the  poet’s  panegyric. 

r “ Theodora,  ....  quod  dictu 
etiam  foedissimum  est,  Roman®  civi- 
tatis  non  inviriliier  monarchiam  ob- 
tinebat." — Liutprand. 
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had  been  consecrated,  he  was  advanced  by  the  same 
dominant  influence  to  that  see.”  But  Theodora  bore 
with  impatience  the  separation  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  her  lover.  Anastasius  III.  had  succeeded  Sergius, 
sept.  9u  and  occupied  the  Papacy  for  rather  more  than 
May  914  two  years ; after  him  Lando  for  six  months. 

John  x.  On  the  death  of  Lando,  by  a more  flagrant 

May  is,  914.  vj0]ation  0f  the  canonical  rule  than  that  charged 

O 


against  the  dead  body  of  Formosus,  John  was  translated 
from  the  archiepiscopate  of  Ravenna  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
But  Theodora,  if  she  indeed  possessed  this  dictatorial 
power,  and  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  if  they 
yielded  to  her  dictation,  may  have  been  actuated  by 
nobler  and  better  motives  than  her  gratification  of  a 
lustful  passion,  if  not  by  motives  purely  Christian.  For 
however  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  might  be  no  ex- 
ample of  piety  or  holiness  as  the  spiritual  head  of  Chris- 
tendom, he  appears  to  have  been  highly  qualified  for  the 
secular  part  of  his  office.  He  was  a man  of  ability  and 
daring,  eminently  wanting  at  this  juncture  to  save  Rome 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  Mohammedan  conquest  The 
Saracens  occupied  a strong  fortress  on  the  GariglianoJ 


* Mur  atari  has  suggested  a most 
serious  objection  to  the  story  of  Liut- 
prand.  That  author  says  that  the 
translation  of  John  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome  took  place  “ modica  temporis 
intercapediue,’’  after  his  appointment 
to  Ravenna.  There  is  strong  evidence 
for  supposing  John  to  have  been  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  from  905  to  9 14,  a 
long  period  for  such  a passion  as  Theo- 
dora’s to  endure  delay.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that,  though  Archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, he  resided  at  Rome  ? “ Joannes 
Archiepiscopns  Ravennatis  ecclesiar,  in- 
citatus  a primatibus  Romanes  urbis, 


contra  instituta  canon  uni,  agens,  Ro- 
mans: ecclesiac  invasor  factus.” — 

Chronic.  S.  Benedict,  apud  Pertz. 
Compare  Chron.  Mon.  Cass,  apud 
Pertz,  Liutpmnd.  “ Theodorse  autem 
glycerii  mens  perversa,  Ravennatem 
hunc  prasulatum  coegit  deserere,  Ro- 
manumquc,  pro  nef'as  1 summum  pou- 
tificium  usurpare.”— c.  48. 

1 The  poet  calls  this  fortress  the 
“ vicina  Charybdis,”  which  swallowed 
up  all  the  wealth  of  Rome. — De 
Laudib.  llerengar.  Compare,  on  the 
plunder  of  the  wealthy  abbeys  of 
Faria  and  Subiaco,  Gregorovius,  p.  284. 
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which,  while  it  secured  their  own  southern  conquests, 
constantly  threatened  the  dukedoms  beyond  their  bor- 
der. The  whole  domain  or  territory  of  St.  Peter  lay  at 
their  mercy.  They  commanded,  and  could  interrupt 
almost  all  communication  with  the  South  of  Italy.  The 
pilgrims  could  not  reach  the  shrines  of  the  apostles 
without  being  plundered,  maltreated,  often  made  prison- 
ers, and  obliged  to  ransom  themselves  at  enormous 
prices. 

The  Pontiff  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
confederacy  of  the  neighbouring  dukes,  who  were  either 
awed  or  persuaded  into  a league  for  mutual  defence : 
it  comprehended  Landulf,  the  Duke  of  Benevento  and 
Capua,  the  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina.  But  a 
stronger  effort  was  necessary.  It  was  determined  to 
demand  the  aid  of  the  two  Emperors,  those  of  the  West 
and  of  the  East,  in  the  common  cause  of  Christendom. 
Constantine,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  pro-  Man*  34,916. 
mised  naval  succours.  Berengar  was  now  un-  theE^^m0/ 
disputed  Emperor  of  the  West ; he  accepted  BercDgiir' 
the  invitation,  and  went  in  person  to  Rome.  His  poeti- 
cal panegyrist  has  left  a glowing  description  of  his 
power,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  reception.  He  was 
met  by  the  Senate  with  their  banners,  which  represented 
the  heads  of  wild  beasts.  They  sang  his  praises  in 
their  Latin  or  Italian  tongue.  The  Senate  was  followed 
by  the  schools  of  strangers,  the  Greek  among  the  rest, 
who  each  paid  their  homage  to  the  Emperor  in  their 
native  dialect.  The  nobles  were  represented  by  Peter, 
the  brother  of  the  Pope,  and  the  son  of  Theophylact, 
called  by  the  poet  the  Consul  of  Rome.  The  Popes 
were  accustomed  to  receive  the  Emperors  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  St.  Peter’s.  Latterly 
they  had  assumed  the  more  dignified  attitude  of  remain- 

u 2 
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mg  seated.  The  Emperor  rode  the  Pope’s  white  horse, 
according  to  usage.u  He  ascended  the  steps,  was  re- 
ceived and  saluted  by  the  Pope  with  a kiss.  After  the 
Emperor  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  they  entered  the  church  hand  in 
hand,  the  Pope  chanting  the  service.  The  Emperor 
knelt  and  worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  was 
afterwards  received  at  a splendid  banquet  by  the  Pope. 

The  coronation  and  anointing  took  place  the 

A D 91 6 ^ ^ 

day  after  Easter-day.  The  donations  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne  were  read,  with  all  the  domains 
granted  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  as  a warning  lest 
any  robber  should  presume  to  usurp  those  sacred  lands.* 
But  the  Pope  was  not  content  with  his  legitimate  in- 
fluence, in  organising  this  great  league  for  the  preserva- 
tion, if  not  of  Christendom,  at  least  of  Kome,  from  the 
unbelievers.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
the  vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  rode  forth  in  his  array 
to  battle.  And,  if  success,  as  it  doubtless  was,  might  be 
interpreted  as  a manifestation  of  Divine  approval,  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  destruction 

of  the  troublesome  fortress  on  the  Garigliano, 
Aug.  seemed  to  sanction  this  new  and  unseemly 
character  assumed  by  the  Pope.  Even  the  Apostles 
sanctioned  or  secured  by  their  presence  the  triumph  of 
the  warlike  Pope.y 


u “Evcctua  Pastoris  equo,  xnox  qulppe 
aaccrdoa 

Ipse  futures  erat,  tltulo  res  digna 
perenni.” 

See  the  note  of  Vnlesius.  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  symbolical  meaning 
which  is  far  from  clear.  Does  it  imply 
that  the  Emperor,  by  being  anointed, 
assumed  a sacerdotal  cluiraeter  ? 


* "Loctitat  August!  concessos  munere 
pagos, 

Prassulis  obsequlo  gradibus  sums 
lector  in  altis, 

Oesare  quo  norlnt  omnes  data  mu- 
nera,  prsedo 

Ulterlua  puveat  sacras  slbi  sumere 
terras. 

J “ A religiosis  fidelibus  visi  sunt  in 
eodem  bello  sanctissimi  Petrus  et 
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For  fourteen  years,  obscure  as  regards  Rome  and  the 
Pontificate,  this  powerful  prelate  occupied  the 
See  of  Rome.  If  he  gained  it  (a  doubtful  charge)  A D'914  023' 
by  the  vices  and  influence  of  the  mother,  Theodora,  he 
lost  it,  together  with  his  life,  by  the  no  less  flagrant  vices 
and  more  monstrous  power,  of  the  daughter,  Marozia. 

Theodora  disappears ; and  Pope  John  X.  is  found 
engaged  in  a fierce  contest  for  the  mastery  of  Rome  ’ 
with  Marozia  and  her  lover  or  husband,  the 
Marquis  Alberic,2  by  whom  she  had  a son  of 
the  same  name,  afterwards  tyrant  of  the  city.  The 
vigorous  and  martial  Pontiff  succeeds  in  expelling  Alberic 
from  the  city ; Alberic  probably  met  his  death 
soon  after.  It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered 
by  the  Romans  in  revenge  for  some  secret  alliance 
entered  into  with  the  Hungarians,  who  were  then 
wasting  Italy,  and  had  reached  the  very  frontiers  of 
Calabria. 

The  death  of  her  husband  increased  rather  than 
weakened  the  power  of  Marozia.  Her  personal  charms, 
and  her  unscrupulous  use  of  them,  are  said  to  have  mul- 
tiplied to  an  infinite  extent  her  adherents.  Her  para- 
mours made  a strong  party.  The  Empire  was  vacant. 
There  was  no  potentate  to  whom  the  Pope  could  appeal. 
Marozia  seized  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  with  this 
precious  dowry,  which  commanded  Rome,  she  sought  to 
confirm  her  power  by  some  splendid  alliance.  Guido, 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  son  of  Adalbert  the  Marquis, 

Paulus  apostoli.” — Liutprand,  c.  54.  and  could  not  be  Adalbert  the  Rich, 

On  this  war  compare  Amari,  Storia  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  husband  of 
dei  Musulmani  di  Sicilia,  ii.  176,  &c.  the  imperious  Bertha,  and  the  protector 
* Muratori  has  clearly  proved  the  of  Sergius.  Adalbert  docs  not  seem  to 
mistake,  or  perhaps  false  reading,  in  have  been  at  Rome.  The  lover  of 
Liutprand,  followed  by  Baronius  and  Marozia  was  Alberic,  Marquis  (Mar- 
others.  The  lover  of  Marozia  was  not  chio)  perhaps  of  Camerina. 
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(lid  not  disdain  the  nuptials  with  a profligate  woman, 
who  brought  Home  as  her  marriage  portion. 

During  the  rapid  and  bloody  revolutions  of  the  few 
last  years  in  Italy,  this  house  of  Tuscany  had  maintained 
its  greatness.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Adalbert  the 
Kich,  the  widow  Bertha,  and  Guido  her  son,  plunged 
into  their  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Berengar,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  power ; they  had  been  imprisoned,  but 
speedily  obtained  their  release,  and  recovered  all  their 
wealth  and  power.  Bertha  had  extended  her  influence 
by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Ermengard,  a woman 
of  unprincipled  ambition,  worthy  of  her  mother,  with 
Adalbert,  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whose  first  wife  had 
been  a daughter  of  the  Emperor  Berengar,  and  who  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  northern  princes. 

The  murder  of  Berengar  (who  died  unpitied, a for  in  his 
last  contest  with  the  new  usurper  of  the  empire, 

A.D.  922.  1 A 

Kodolfof  Burgundy,  he  had  made  a treaty  with 
the  terrible  Hungarians,  now  the  scourge  of  the  North,  as 
the  Saracens  were  of  the  South)  had  made  the  empire 
vacant,  and  threw  the  whole  north  of  Italy  iuto  the  utmost 
confusion.  Ermengard,  now  a widow,  and  if  Liutprand  is 
to  be  credited,  of  unscrupulous  licence,  not  with  princes 
only,  but  even  with  ignoble  men,b  became  the  object 
and  the  promotress  of  all  the  intrigues,  feuds,  and  mur- 
ders, on  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  strife  ended  with  the  descent  into  Italy  of  Hugh 
Hugh  of  Pro-  of  Provence,  the  son  of  Bertha  by  her  first 
vcnce'  husband,  and  so  half  brother  to  Guido  of 
Tuscany.  Hugh  of  Provence,  the  new  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Empire,  landed  at  Pisa. 

* Liutprand,  c.  61. 

b “Camale  cum  non  solum  principibus,  verum  etiam  ignobilibus,  com- 
inercium  excrcebat.” — iii,  7. 
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This  crafty  Prince  fully  estimated  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  the  politics  of  Italy.  He  affected  the  most 
profound  zeal  for  religion.  He  was  a man,  for  his  day, 
of  many  accomplishments,  and  sought  the  society  of 
those  whom  Liutprand  dignifies  by  the  name  of  philo- 
sophers. Liutprand  himself,  the  future  historian,  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  and  Bishop  of  Cremona,  was 
brought  up  as  a page  in  the  court  of  Hugh  of  Provence ; 
and  though  his  unbounded  licentiousness  as  to  women 
could  not  but  offend  the  pious  ecclesiastic,  the  courtly 
historian  touches  with  great  tenderness  the  other  vices, 
not  by  any  means  the  lightest,  of  his  royal  patron. 

The  clergy  of  Italy,  flattered  by  the  homage,  hailed 
the  landing  of  Hugh  at  Pisa  as  the  restoration  of  an 
age  of  peace  and  piety.  Lanthbert,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
was  his  ardent  partisan,  and  hastened  to  meet  him  at 
Pavia.  The  Pope  himself,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
nexion of  Hugh  with  the  husband  of  Marozia,  hoped, 
perhaps,  with  the  prize  of  the  Imperial  crown,  to  secure 
his  protection  against  his  domestic  tyrants.  He 

i o July  19  926. 

went  to  meet  the  King  at  Mantua : a treaty 
was  entered  into,  but  the  conditions  are  unknown. 

The  last  hopes,  however,  of  foreign  protection  were 
vain.  Jolm  X.  was  left  to  contest  alone  the  government 
of  Rome  with  Marozia  and  her  Tuscan  husband.  Neither 
Rome,  nor  the  mistress  of  Rome,  regarded  the  real 
services  rendered  by  John  X.  to  Christendom  and  to 
Italy.  The  former  lover,  as  public  scandal  averred,  of 
her  mother,  the  saviour  of  Rome  from  the  Saracens,  was 
surprised  in  the  Lateran  palace  by  this  daring  woman. 
His  brother  Peter,  as  it  appears,  his  great  support  in 
the  contest  for  the  government  of  Rome,  and  r>eath  of 
therefore  the  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  Guido  John  x‘ 
and  Marozia,  was  killed  before  his  face.  The  Pope  was 
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thrown  into  prison,  where  some  mouths  after  he  died, 
a.d.  928.  either  of  anguish  and  despair,  or  by  more  sum- 
mary means.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  was  smothered 
j i4>.  929.  with  a pillow.  No  means  were  too  violent  for 
Marozia  to  employ,  even  against  a Pope.® 

Marozia  did  not  venture  at  once  to  place  her  son  on 
July,  92s.  the  Papal  throne.  A Leo  YI.  was  Pope  for 

Fob.  929.  * x 

Mar. ti. sin.  some  months;  a Stephen  VII.  for  two  years 
and  one  month.  That  son  may  as  yet  have  been  too 
young  even  for  this  shameless  woman  to  advance  him 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity ; her  husband  Guido 
may  havo  had  some  lingering  respect  for  the  sacred 
office — some  struggling  feelings  of  decency.  But  at  the 
death  of  Stephen,  Marozia  again  ruled  alone  in  Borne ; 
.Marcii  931  her  husband  Guido  was  dead,  and  her  son  was 
Pope.  John  XI.  (according  to  the  rumours  of 
the  time,  of  which  Liutprand,  a follower  of  Hugh  of 
Provence,  may  be  accepted  as  a faithful  reporter)  was 
the  offspring  of  Marozia  by  tho  Pope  Sergius:  more 
trustworthy  authorities  make  him  the  lawful  son  of  her 
husband  Alberic.  But  the  obsequious  clergy  and  people 
acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  commands  of  their 
patrician  mistress;  the  son  of  Marozia  is  successor  of 
St.  Peter. 

But  the  aspiring  Marozia,  not  content  with  having 
been  the  wife  of  a Marquis,  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  Duke  of  Tuscany  ; perhaps  the  mistress  of  one, 
certainly  the  mother  of  another  Pope,  looked  still 
higher  in  her  lustful  ambition ; she  must  wed  a 
monarch.  She  sent  to  offer  herself  and  the  city  of 
Borne  to  the  new  King  of  Italy. 


c Flodoard,  Anna!.  1)29 ; Liutprand,  iii.  43  ; Annal.  Benevent.  “ Moritor 
Papa  Johannes  in  enstro  jugulatils.” 
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Hugh  of  Provence  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  amours, 
lawful  or  unlawful.  Through  policy  or  through  Marriage  of 
passion,  he  was  always  ready  to  form  or  to  Hugh^mS 
break  these  tender  connexions.  Yet  there  was  vence‘ 
an  impediment,  a canonical  impediment,  to  this  marriage, 
which  even  Hugh  and  Marozia  dared  not  despise.  Guido, 
the  late  husband  of  Marozia,  and  Hugh  of  Provence, 
were  sons  of  the  same  mother.  Even  the  Levitical  law, 
which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some,  would  not  assist 
them,'1  for  Marozia  had  borne  children  to  Guido.®  Hugh 
struck  out  a happy  expedient,  at  the  same  time  to  get 
over  this  difficulty,  to  be  master  of  Rome,  and  to  enable 
himself  to  fulfil  the  other  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  seizure  of  the  Tuscan  Dukedom.  Truth,  justice,  and 
the  interests  of  her  late  husband’s  family,  wrere  alike 
insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  Marozia.  Lambert,  nukcdom  of 
a man  of  courage  and  character,  had  succeeded  Lambert 
his  brother  Guido  in  the  dukedom.  Hugh  of  Provence 
began  by  disseminating  rumours  that  Bertha  had  no 
children  by  her  husband  Adalbert;  that  Guido,  Lam- 
bert, and  Ermengard,  were  all  supposititious,  and  im- 
posed on  the  weak  Adalbert  by  his  crafty  wife  as  his 
own.  Lambert  had  adopted  that  last  strange  resource, 
so  imposing  and  convincing  in  those  days,  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  father’s  wisdom,  his  mother’s  honour,  and 
his  own  legitimacy.  He  offered  the  wager  of  battle  to 
any  champion  appointed  by  the  King  of  Italy.  A brave 
and  youthful  warrior  was  chosen.  Lambert  came  off 
victorious.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  King  Hugh  contrived 


d Liutprand  interlards  his  history 
with  verses: — 

M H(ec  Ubl  Moyseos  non  pricstant  cannina, 
vates 

Qui  fratrl  sobolcm  fratris  de  nomine  Jus- 
sit 


Edere,  si  primus  nequeat  slbi  gignere  natum. 
Nostra  tuo  pep<*risse  viro  te  sajcu la  norun t, 
Kespondfs  scio,  tuf  scd  non  Venus  ebria 
curat," 

e These  children  probibly  died 
early nothing  is  heard  of  them. 
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to  seize  Lambert  by  treachery,  and  to  put  out  his  eyes. 
The  rich  inheritance  and  the  power  of  Tuscany  passed 
without  resistance  to  Boso,  brother  of  Hugh.  Successful 
crime  made  Hugh  of  Provence  only  mure  welcome  to 
Marozia.  The  King  of  Italy  drew  near  to  Rome  : the 
cautious  Marozia  would  not  allow  liis  army  to  enter  the 
city,  but  received  her  royal  bridegroom  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  There  was  celebrated  this  unhallowed 
marriage/ 

But  the  Romans  would  brook  the  dominion  of  a 
Roman  woman,  they  would  not  endure  that  of  a foreigner. 
The  coarse  vices,  the  gluttony  of  the  soldiers  of  Hugh, 
offended  the  fastidious  Italians.  The  insolence  of  Hugh 
Rebellion  of  himself  provoked  a rebellion.  The  nobles  were 
Rome.  called  upon  to  perform  menial  offices,  usual 
probably  in  the  half-feudal  Transalpine  courts,  but  alien 
to  Italian  manners.  Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  was 
commanded  to  hold  the  water  in  which  King  Hugh 
washed  his  hands.  Performing  his  office  .awkwardly 
or  reluctantly,  he  spilled  the  water,  and  received  a 

blow  on  the  face  from  the  king.  Already  may 

Alberic.  . ° * J 

Alberic  have  been  jealous  of  the  promotion  of 
his  brother  to  the  popedom,  and  have  resented  this 
devotion  of  his  mother  to  her  new  foreign  connexions. 
He  was  a youth  of  daring;  he  organised  a conspiracy 
among  the  nobles  of  Rome ; he  appealed  to  the  old 
Roman  pride, — “Shall  these  Burgundians,  of  old  the 
slaves  of  Rome,  tyrannise  over  Romans?”I * * * * * * 8  At  the 


I “ Advenlt  optatus  ecu  bos  Obi  ductus 

ad  arum 

Rex  Hugo,  Romanam  potius  comrno- 
tus  ob  urbem, 

Quid  Rival,  o scolerata,  virum  sic 

pcrdcrc  sanctum." 

The  sanctity  of  King  Hngo!  The 

naivete'  of  Liutprand  is  truly  comic, 

betraying  the  motive,  the  possession  of 


Rome,  for  this  sacrifice  1 

* Liutprand,  Thii  loose  writer,  and 
Flodoard,  whose  adulatory  phrases  on 
the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  each  suc- 
cessive pope  remind  us  of  the  pro- 
verbial mendacity  of  epitaphs,  are  still 
almost  our  sole  authorities. 
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tolliug  of  the  bell  the  whole  people  flocked  to  his 
banner,  and  attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
before  Hugh  could  admit  his  own  troops.  Alberic 
remained  master  of  the  Castle,  of  his  mother,  and  of  the 
Pope.  These  two  he  cast  into  prison,  defied  the  King 
of  Italy,  who  made  an  ignominious  retreat,  and  from 
that  time  remained  master  of  Bome.h 

For  four  years  Pope  John  XI.  lingered,  in  fact  a 
prisoner,  at  least  without  any  share  in  the  government 
of  Borne,  only  permitted  to  perform  his  spiritual  func- 
tions. Alberic  ruled  undisturbed.  King  Hugh  attempted 
to  bribe  him  to  the  surrender  of  Borne,  by  the  offer  of 
his  daughter  in  marriage ; the  more  crafty  Alberic 
married  the  daughter,  and  retained  possession  of  Borne. 
After  the  death  of  John,  a succession  of  Popes,  papftIguc. 
appointed,  no  doubt,  by  the  sole  will  of  Al-  ct‘*“on' 
berie, — Leo  YII.,  Stephen  IX„  Marinus  U.,  ^ JaI1‘ 
Agapetus  II.,  pass  over  the  throne  of  the  Pope-  Stephcn  939. 
dom,  with  hardly  a sign  of  their  power  in  Borne,  Marlnu8i(m. 
no  indication  of  their  dignity,  still  less  of  their  A(rap(,tllHi 
sanctity.  They  are  still  Popes  beyond  the  ,45'958- 
Alps.1 

Nor  was  the  supreme  Pontiff  alone  depressed  in  these 
turbulent  times.  The  great  ecclesiastics  of  Great  eccie- 

xi  , , ° elastics  of 

Italy  are  mingled  up  in  most  of  the  treacherous  itaiy. 
and  bloody  transactions  of  the  period.8 * * 11  Individual 


8 Flodoard,  in  Chron.  apud  Du- 

chesne. On  his  title  Prince  and 

Senator  of  Rome.  Gregorovius,  p.  318, 
note. 

1 Leo  sends  a bull  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Hamburg  ; appoints  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  his  legate,  with  full  power 
to  correct  bishops  and  monks ; makes 
grants  and  issues  laws. — Regesta,  apud 


Jafie.  Stephen  interferes  in  France  in 
favour  of  Louis  d’Outre-mer.  Marinus 
confirms  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  as 
his  vicar.  Agapetus,  in  a Council,  con- 
demns Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 
On  Leo,  however,  and  his  Benedictine 
Reforms,  even  in  Rome. — Gregorovius, 
332  et  seqq. 

8 The  obscenities  which  perpetually 
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energy  gave  the  bishop  of  a city  great  power ; but  as 
they  acted  with  as  little  restraint,  so  these  prelates  were 
treated  with  as  little  reverence  as  secular  princes.  Lan- 
dulf  of  Capua,  and  Athanasius  of  Naples,  have  already 
appeared  in  that  strangely  mingled  character  of  the 
lawless  Italian  prince  and  the  Christian  prelate.  Lanth- 
bert  had  bought  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  by  large 
bribes,  from  the  Emperor  Berengar.  It  was  by  his 
instrumentality  that  Burchard,  Duke  of  Suabia,  the 
father-in-law  of  King  llodolf  of  Burgundy,  was  surprised 
aud  murdered.  Burchard,  indeed,  had  given  provoca- 
tion ; he  had  threatened  to  turn  a church  in  the  suburbs 
into  a fortress,  by  which  he  would  bridle  the  mutinous 
city  of  Milan.™ 

Hugh  of  Provence,  now  undisputed  King  of  Italy, 
though  ejected  from  and  baffled  before  Home,  ruled 
supreme  in  Pavia,  where  he  built  a splendid  palace 
Hugh,  throughout  his  reign,  showed  the  utmost  scorn  of 
ecclesiastical  as  of  moral  control.  He  had  violated  the 
law  of  marriage  by  his  union  with  Marozia ; as  soon  as 
he  found  it  convenient  he  declared  that  marriage  null, 
and  married  Alda,  the  daughter  of  King  Lothair.  On 

her  death  he  again  wedded  Bertha,  widow  of 

A.D.  93g  ° 

King  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  canon  law,  united  her  daughter  to  his  son.  No 
stern  or  ascetic  prelate  ventured  to  rebuke  the  promis- 
cuous concubinage  with  which  the  King  of  Italy  still 
further  outraged  public  decency.  He  bestowed  the  great 

occur  iu  the  pages  of  the  Bishop  Liut-  c.  iii.  p.  99,  for  the  insulting  language 
prand  betoken  an  age  of  profound  cor-  of  Burchard,  whom  the  Archbishop 
ruption.  The  Italian  character  was  had  honoured  with  the  especial  privi- 
now  a strange  fusion  of  lust  and  fero-  lege  of  allowing  him  to  hunt  a stag  in 
city.  The  emasculation  of  their  enemies  his  park.  Burchard  expressed  at  once 
was  a common  revenge.  | his  admiration  and  contempt  at  the 

ra  Compare  Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  heightaudstiengthofthcwallsofMiian. 
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bishoprics  according  to  his  caprice.  One  of  his  bastards 
he  made  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  another  Archdeacon,  or 
one  of  the  Cardinals,  with  the  hope  of  succession  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan.11  Hilduin,  his  relation,  expelled 
from  his  see  in  France,  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Milan.  Ratherius,  a F rench  monk,  on  account  of  his 
skill  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ve- 
rona ; this  was  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Hugh,  who 
declared  that  Ratherius  should  bitterly  lament  his  ele- 
vation. He  cut  him  off  with  a very  small  stipend,  and 
forced  him  to  take  an  oath  not  to  lay  claim  to  any  more 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.0  On  the  seizure  of 
Verona  by  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  aspired  for  a 
short  time  to  the  empire,  Ratherius,  accused  of  favouring 
the  usurper,  was  seized,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  at 
Pavia.  Manasseh,  Archbishop  of  Arles,  the  ungrateful 
favourite  of  Hugh,  had  been  permitted  to  swallow  up 
the  bishoprics  of  Trent,  Verona,  and  Mantua.  This 
ambitious  prelate,  tempted  by  the  higher  offer  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan, p on  the  first  opportunity,  sought 
to  betray  his  patron.  He  was  master  of  the  March  of 
Trent,  and,  as  Bishop,  commanded  the  pass  of  the  Alps. 
This  pass  he  surrendered  to  Bercngar,  Marquis  of  Ivrea, 
when  he  rose  to  supplant  King  Hugh  in  the  dominion 
of  Italy.  Monasticism,  too,  was  now  at  its  lowest  ebb. 


“ Liutprand,  iv.  6.  Teobaldo,  his  j 
bastard  by  Stephania,  a Roman  concu-  i 
bine  of  King  Hugh.  Vend,  p.  101. 
Hugh  formed  a plot  for  the  murder  of 
Alderic,  the  Archbishop ; it  was 
baffled. 

° The  writings  of  Ratherius  in 
D'Achery.  Spicileg.  i.,  and  in  Martene 
and  Durand,  are  full  of  curious  matter 
on  his  personal  history  and  the  state  of  j 


the  Church.  He  is  strong  against  the 
universal  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which 
he  brands  as  adultery.  D’Achery,  i.  363. 

P “ Quum  miles  esse  inciperet,  episco- 
pus  esse  desinit”  Thus  writes  Liut- 
prand  of  Manasseh.  Manasseh,  in  jus- 
tification of  his  promotions,  had  pro- 
fanely quoted  to  Liutprand  the  trans- 
lation of  St.  Peter  from  Antioch  to 
Rome.  Liutprand,  iii.  2. 
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King  Hugh  granted  the  lands  of  abbeys,  and  even  abbeys, 
like  other  lands,  to  his  flatterers  or  his  servants.11 

Italy,  which  was  soon  weary  of  better  kings,  began  to 
take  steps  for  relieving  herself  of  the  oppressions  of 
Conspiracy  King  Hugh.  Conspiracies  were  formed  with 

against  King  ° . .°  . ~ , . . 

Hugh.  iransalpme  sovereigns  to  contest  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  first  with  Kodolf  of  Burgundy,  whom  Hugh 
bribed  to  peace  by  the  surrender  of  part  of  his  Provencal 
dominions.  Then  Arnulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  descended 
the  Alps,  and  occupied  Verona.  He  retreated  with  dis- 
comfiture and  disgrace. 

At  length  arose  a more  formidable  rival.  Berengar, 
*j).  936.  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  had  married  Willa,  the 

Muqubor  daughter  of  Boso,  King  Hugh’s  brother,  on 
lm*.  whom  the  king  had  bestowed  the  dukedom  of 
Tuscany.  Jealous  of  his  brother’s  wealth,  and  of  certain 
splendid  ornaments,  in  which  Boso  and  his  wife  took 
great  delight,  Hugh  despoiled  his  brother  of  the  duke- 
dom, which  he  then  granted  to  one  of  his  own  bastards. 
Berengar  had  been  suspected,  with  his  brother  Anschar, 
Duke  of  Spoleto,  of  dangerous  designs  against  the  king. 
Anschar  took  up  arms  and  fell  in  battle.  Berengar  was 
then  at  the  court  of  the  king,  who  had  determined  to 

seize  and  blind  him.  Berengar  received  timely 

A.D.  940.  «...  ° " 

warning  (it  is  said  from  Lothair,  King  Hugh’s 
son,  who  reigned  with  conjoint  authority),  and  fled 
beyond  the  Alps.  There  he  remained  till,  almost  sum- 
moned by  the  general  discontent  of  the  Italian  princes, 
he  descended  the  Alps  as  a deliverer.  The  great  eccle- 
siastics were  the  first  to  desert  the  cause  of  King  Hugh. 
Manasseh,  on  the  promise  of  the  archbishopric  of  Milan, 
opened  Trent.  Adelard,  his  officer,  who  commanded  the 


9 Liptprand,  iv.  c.  3.  Muratoii,  Ann.  d'itaiia,  sub  ann.  939. 
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fortress  Fiumigara  in  that  district,  was  rewarded  for 
joining  in  his  master’s  treason,  by  the  promise  of  the 
bishopric  of  Como.  Princes  crowded  around  Berengar 
to  obtain  castles  or  domains,  ecclesiastics  mo- 
nasteries or  bishoprics.  Berengar  dispossessed 
the  spiritual  as  unscrupulously  as  the  temporal  sove- 
reigns. He  expelled  Joseph  from  the  see  of  Brescia; 
he  broke  his  promise  of  the  see  of  Como  to  Adelard.  and 
gave  it  to  Waldo,  a lawless  robber,  who  plundered  the 
highways  and  blinded  his  captives ; to  Adelard  he  gave 
the  see  of  Reggio.  He  was  only  prevented  by  large 
bribes  from  dispossessing  the  Bishops  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza. Guido,  Bishop  of  Modena,  had  been  gained  to 
his  party  by  the  rich  abbey  of  Nonantula. 

Berengar  was  content  to  leave  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  for  a short  time  to  Hugh  and  his  son  Lothair, 
while  himself  possessed  the  real  power.  Hugh,  disgusted 
at  this  humiliation,  speedily  withdrew,  with  his 
enormous  wealth,  beyond  the  Alps,  leaving  the 
vain  but  perilous  ensigns  of  royalty  to  his  promising 
son.  He  died  the  year  after  his  retirement. 

* Ajx  947.  ' 

Lothair  lingered  on  for  three  years  in  this  in- 
glorious kingly  servitude,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  poisoned,  as  of  course  it  was  rumoured,  by 
Berengar — by  Berengar,  whose  life  he  had 
saved  from  the  plots  of  his  own  father,  Hugh  of  Pro- 
vence. Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert  became  kings  of 
Italy. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  not- 
withstanding the  open  or  treacherous  assaults  of  that 
king,  Alberic,  whether  as  an  armed  tyrant,  commanding 
Rome  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  or  as  the  head  of 
a republic,  and  recognised  by  the  voice  of  the  Roman 
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people,  had  maintained  his  authority.  He  had  ruled 
for  twenty-two  years ; he  bequeathed  that 
authority,  on  his  death,  to  his  son  Octavian. 

Octavian,  though  only  nineteen  years  old,  aspired  to 
Pope  John  unite,  in  his  own  person,  the  civil  and  spiritual 
Nov. 955.  supremacy.  He  was  already  in  holy  orders; 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  Alberic,  the 
Pope  Agapetus  II.  died ; and  Octavian,  by  the  volun- 
tary or  enforced  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
was  elected  Pope.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs who  changed,  or  rather  took  a second  ecclesiastical 
name;  the  civil  government  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  that  of  Octavian ; the  Church  was  adminis- 
tered under  that  of  John  XII. 

Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert,  kings  of  Italy,  had 
made  no  attempt  on  Rome  during  the  strong  rule  of 
Alberic.  The  youth  of  the  new  Governor  and  Pope 
tempted  them  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  city, 
and  to  bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  their  tyranny.  Of 
that  new  tyranny  Italy  was  now  again  weary.  Berengar, 
his  wife  Willa,  and  his  son  Adalbert,  are  charged  with 
acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  oppression,  in  every  part  of 
their  large  dominions. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


The  Othos  on  the  Imperial  Throne. 

In  the  mean  time  had  arisen  in  Germany  a monarch 
more  powerful  than  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  Otho  the  Great,  of  the  Saxon 
line,  had  inherited  a preponderating  power  in  the  North 
of  Germany.  He  had  greatly  increased  it  by  his  own 
successes  in  war.  The  Danes,  the  Sclavonians,  the 
Hungarians,  had  been  subdued  by  his  arms,  or  awed  by 
the  terrors  of  his  victorious  forces.  All  Germany  sub- 
mitted to  his  sway,  or  acknowledged  his  superiority. 
Already,  some  years  before,  the  formidable  Otho  had 
made  a descent  on  Italy ; but  his  expedition  was  more 
that  of  an  adventurous  Paladin  of  later  days  for  the 
deliverance  of  a captive  princess,  than  the  invasion  of  a 
mighty  sovereign.  That  princess  had  pretensions  in- 
deed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  beautiful  Adelaide, 
the  widow  of  King  Lothair  (the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
son  and  heir  of  Hugh  of  Provence),  had  been  cruelly 
persecuted  after  her  husband’s  death,  by  Berengar, 
whose  son  Adalbert  aspired  to  her  hand.  She  had  been 
stripped  of  all  her  jewels  and  costly  raiment,  beaten, 
her  hair  torn  from  her  head,  and  plunged  into  a foetid 
dungeon/  She  made  her  escape,  with  the  assistance  of 
a priest,  and  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bishop  of  Reggio.  That  prelate  entrusted  her  to  the 

* So  writes  S.  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clugnv. — Vita  S.  Adelard.  apud  Canisium. 
Hroswitha  de  Gest.  Oddon. 
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care  of  his  brother,  who  held  the  strong  castle  of  Canossa, 
in  fee  of  that  Church.  Canossa  defied  the  siege  oi 
Berengar  and  Adalbert  Otho,  whose  son 
Ludolf  had  already  made  a descent,  not  bril- 
liantly successful,  upon  Italy,  suddenly  swept  down 
from  the  Alps,  rescued  and  married  the  captive  princess. 
Berengar  was  obliged  to  open  the  gates  of  Pavia  to  the 
irresistible  Otho. 

Otho  made  some  disposition  for  a visit  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
Agapetus;  but  Alberic  would  brook  no  master.  The 
Pope,  at  his  dictation,  declined  to  receive  the  dangerous 
stranger.  Otho  returned  to  Germany  to  suppress  the 
menaced  rebellion  of  his  son  Ludolf,  who  had  taken 
offence  at  his  father’s  second  marriage.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  year  by  Berengar  and  Adalbert,  who 
stooped  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  vassals  of 
the  German  Otho.  They  promised — no  doubt  the  secret 
of  their  humiliation  was  the  wide-spread  discontent  of 
Angsbnrg,  their  Italian  subjects — to  rule  with  greater 

m.  equity  and  moderation.11  But  for  four  years 
Otho  was  occupied  with  his  German  wars,  civil  wars 
against  his  sons,  and  wars  against  the  Hungarians the 
tyranny  of  Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert  weighed  on 
the  necks  of  his  subjects  with  all  its  former  burthen. 
The  son  of  Otho,  Ludolf,  who  had  returned  to  the  alle- 
giance of  his  father,  was  first  despatched  with  a great 
army  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  After  having  over- 
come all  resistance,  Ludolf  died,  by  one  account  slain 


b Hroswitha  de  Gestis  Oddonis  : — 

* Ilunc  Regem  certfc  dlgno  suscepit  ho- 
nore, 

Kestltuens  1111  snblatl  culmina  Repnl, 
Istapercertb  tantum  snb  condltione. 

— eeu  subject  la  Jussis  csset  studios  us. 

• * • et 


Ut  post  hajc  populum  regeret  clemenUus 
ipemm 

Quom  prliis  Itnpcrio  nlmium  contrivit 
amuro.” 

c Oil  these  wars  read  Giesebrecht. 
Deutsche  Kaiserzeit,  Braunschweig, 
1855. 
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in  battle  by  the  hand  of  King  Adalbert,  by  another 
poisoned  through  the  agency  of  Berengar ; 
more  probably  of  a fever.  Berengar  and 
Adalbert,  who  had  cowered  before  the  irresistible  enemy, 
resumed  their  sway,  and  their  tyranny  was  aggravated 
by  revenge.  The  cry  was  again  loud  and  universal  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Germans. 

The  Church  by  her  prelates  was  the  first  and  most 
urgent  in  its  supplications  to  the  Transalpine  for  deliver- 
ance from  her  Italian  tyrants.  The  Pope  Jolm  XII. 
(Octavian),  menaced  by  Berengar-,  sent  two  ambassadors 
of  high  rank  on  this  important  mission.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  who  had  been  dispossessed  to  make 
room  for  Manasseli  of  Arles,  and  Waldo,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Como,  joined  in  the  appeal.  Many  of  the 
Italian  princes  were  equally  impatient  for  succour. 

All  Italy  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  new  Charle- 
magne. On  his  appearance  resistance  vanished.  Be- 
rengar and  Adalbert  shut  themselves  up  in  then- 
strongest  fortresses.  It  was  a triumphal  procession  to 
Pavia  — to  Borne.  At  Pavia  Otho  the  Great  was 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  at  Borne  the  Pope  a.d.^-2. 
anointed  him  as  Emperor.  Thenceforth  the  home  Fob. 
King  of  Germany  claimed  to  be  Western  Emperor.'1 
Otho  swore  to  protect  the  Church  of  Borne  against  all 
her  enemies,  to  maintain  her  rights  and  privileges,  to 
restore  her  lands  and  possessions,  when  he  should  have 
recovered  them,  and  to  make  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Borne  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  John 
XII.  and  the  Boman  people  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 


d Otho  of  Freisingen  says  of  the 
Emperor  Otho : “ Imperium  Komar, mn 
virtute  sua  ad  Franoos  orientates  rc- 
dnxit.” — ri.  24. 


" Qnemcunque  slbl  Germania  rep 'in 
PrsefioH,  banc  dives  submisso  \ ertlce  Kunia 
Susclpit." — Gunther,  in  Ligur. 

Compare  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Staats 
und  Reclits  Gcschichte,  ii.  p.  36. 
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to  the  Emperor;  they  swore  more  particularly  to 
a.d.  962.  abandon  all  connexion  with  Bercngar  and 
ottiievirgin.  his  son.  The  oath  was  taken  on  the  body 
of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Pavia, 
than  the  perfidious  John,  finding  that  he  had  unwarily 
Treachery  of  introduced  a master  instead  of  an  obsequious 
the  rope.  ai]y;  began  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
Adalbert,  who,  driven  from  every  Italian  city,  had  found 
refuge  with  the  Saracens.  Rumours  of  this  treason 
reached  the  Emperor.  The  noble  German  would  not 
believe  the  monstrous  perfidy ; he  sent  some  trustworthy 
officers  to  inquire  into  the  truth ; they  returned  with  a 
fearful  list  of  crimes,  of  license,  and  cruelty  with  which 
the  son  of  Alberic,  who  seems  entirely  to  have  sunk  the 
character  of  Pope  in  that  of  the  young  warlike,  secular 
prince,  was  charged  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Rome. 

The  Emperor  calmly  replied,  that  the  Pope 
was  young,  the  counsel  and  example  of  good 
men  would  soon  work  a change.  In  the  mean  time 
Otho  proceeded  to  besiege  first  Queen  Willa  in  the 
castle  San  Giulio  in  the  island  of  the  Logo  di  Garda, 
then  Berengar  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Monte  Leone 
near  Montefeltro. 

The  Pope  sent  two  legates  to  the  camp  of  Otho  to 
promise  amendment,  but  at  the  same  time  boldly  re- 
criminated on  the  Emperor,  as  having  infringed  on  his 
part  the  solemn  treaty.  He  had  seized  two  of  the 
Pope’s  vassals,  and  compelled  them  to  swear  allegiance 
to  himself.  Nor  had  lie  restored,  as  he  had  sworn,  the 
dominions  of  the  Pope.  Otho  condescended  to  reply 
that  these  men  had  been  seized  at  Capua,  on  a mission 
to  Constantinople,  hostile  to  him ; that  at  the  same  time 
others  had  been  taken,  who  on  pretence  of  a religious 
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mission  to  the  Hungarians,*  were  to  incite  those  unbe- 
lievers to  attack  the  dominions  of  Otho ; that  he  had 
not  restored  all  the  Koman  territory,  only  because  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  it  from  the  enemies  of  the  See. 
The  treason  of  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  rested  not 
on  vague  rumour;  the  whole  correspondence  with  the 
Pope’s  signature  and  seal  was  in  his  hands.  Otho  sent 
two  bishops,  Landobard,  a Saxon,  and  Liutprand  of 
Cremona,  to  offer  the  Pope  satisfaction  as  to  the  charges 
against  his  honour : either  their  own  oath,  or  the  wager 
of  battle.  His  soldier  would  maintain  the  fair  fame  of 
the  Emperor  against  any  champion  appointed  by  the 
Pope.  The  Pope,  says  Liutprand,  not  without  manifest 
indignation,  refused  both  the  oath  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  single  combat  of  the  warriors.  King  Adalbert,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  emerged  from  his  retreat  among 
the  Saracens,  and  appeared  publicly  in  Home. 

Otho  marched  at  once  upon  the  capital ; the 
Pontiff  had  reckoned  on  the  cordial  support  of  the 
people ; they  recoiled : the  Pope  and  Adalbert  fled 
together  from  Rome. 

The  Emperor  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  council ; 
it  was  attended  by  the  Archbishops  of  Aquileia  (by 
deputy),  of  Milan,  of  Ravenna,  and  Hamburg ; by  two 
German  and  two  French  metropolitans ; by  a great 
number  of  bishops  and  presbyters  from  Lombardy,  Tus- 
cany, and  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  whole  militia  of  Rome 
assembled  as  a guard  to  the  council  round  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  mark  the 
times.  Inquiry  was  made  why  the  Pope  was  not  pre- 
sent. A general  cry  of  astonishment  broke  forth  from 


• The  Legates  to  the  Hungarians  had  letters,  “ plumbo  signatas,”  to  exhort 
them,  “ ut  super  Ottonem  Imperatorem  irruant.” — Liutprand,  Hist.  Otton.  c.  6. 
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the  clergy  and  the  people — “ The  very  Iberians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Indians  have  heard  the  monstrous  crimes  of 
the  Pope.  He  is  not  a wolf  who  condescends  to  sheep’s 
clothing ; his  cruelty,  liis  diabolical  dealings  are  open, 
avowed,  disdain  concealment.”  The  calmer  justice  of 
the  Emperor  demanded  specific  charges.  The  cardinal 
presbyter  rose  and  declared  that  ho  had  seen  Pope 
John  celebrate  mass,  without  himself  communicating. 
Another,  that  he  had  ordained  a bishop  in  a stable; 
that  he  had  taken  bribes  for  the  consecration  of  bishops, 
and  had  ordained  a bishop  of  Todi  who  was  but  ten 
years  old.  “ For  his  sacrileges,  all  eyes  might  behold 
them they  alluded,  probably,  to  the  dilapidation  of 
Trial  of  the  the  churches,  which  were  open  to  the  weather 
rope,  Nov.  g.  anc]  so  much  0ut  of  repair,  that  the  worshippers 
could  not  assemble  from  fear  lest  the  roofs  should  fall 
on  their  heads.  Darker  charges  followed,  mingled  with 
less  heinous,  in  strange  confusion ; charges  of  adultery, 
incest,  with  the  names  of  the  females,  one  his  father’s 
concubine,  another  a widow  and  her  niece ; he  had  made 
the  Lateran  palace  a brothel ; he  had  been  guilty  of 
hunting:  charges  of  cruelty,  the  blinding  one  dignified 
ecclesiastic,  the  castrating  another,  both  had  died  under 
the  operation : he  had  let  loose  fire  and  sword,  and 
appeared  himself  constantly  armed  with  sword,  lance, 
helmet,  and  breastplate.  Both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
accused  him  of  drinking  wine  for  the  love  of  the  devil ; 
of  invoking,  when  gambling,  heathen  deities,  the  devils 
Jove  and  Venus.  He  had  perpetually  neglected  matins 
and  vespers,  and  never  signed  himself  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

The  Emperor  could  only  speak  German ; he  com- 
manded the  Bishop  of  Cremona  to  address  the  assembly 
in  Latin.  Liutprand  warned  the  council,  he  adjured 
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them  by  the  blessed  Virgin  and  by  St.  Peter,  not  to 
bring  vague  accusations,  or  such  as  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  accredited  testimony,  against  the  holy  father. 
Bishops,  deacons,  clergy,  and  people  with  one  voice 
replied,  “If  we  do  not  prove  these  and  more  crimes 
against  the  Pope,  may  St.  Peter,  who  holds  the  keys  of 
heaven,  close  the  gates  against  us ; may  we  be  stricken 
with  anathema,  and  may  the  anathema  be  ratified  at 
the  day  of  judgement ! ” They  appealed  to  the  whole 
army  of  Otho,  whether  they  had  not  seen  the  Pope  in 
full  armour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ; but  for  the 
river  he  had  been  taken  in  that  attire. 

Letters  were  sent  summoning  the  Pope  to  answer  to 
these  accusations ; accusations  some  of  them  so  obscene, 
that  they  would  have  been  thought  immodest  if  made 
against  stage  players/  If  the  Pope  dreaded  any  assault 
from  the  enraged  multitude,  the  Emperor  answered  foi 
the  security  of  his  person.  The  Pope’s  reply  was  brief, 
contemptuous, — “John,  the  servant  of  God,  to  all  the 
bishops.  We  hear  that  you  design  to  elect  a new  Pope , 
if  you  do,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I excommuni- 
cate you,  and  forbid  you  to  confer  orders,  or  to  cele- 
brate mass ! ” 

Thrice  was  Pope  John  cited  before  the  Council. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  Tivoli ; the  answer  was,  “ The 
Pope  was  gone  out  to  shoot.” g Unprecedented  evils 
demand  unprecedented  remedies.  The  Em-  John  de- 
peror  was  urged  to  expel  this  new  Judas  from  sea.  ' 
the  seat  of  the  Apostle,  and  to  sanction  a new  election. 
Leo,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Eoman  See,  was  unani- 
mously chosen,  though  a layman,  in  the  room  of  the 
apostate  John  XII. 

1 “ Ut  side  histrionibus  dicerentur  vobis  verecundiam  ingereient.” 

* “ Pharetratus  jam  in  campestrem  abierat.” 
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But  the  army  of  Otho,  a feudal  army,  and  bound  to 
do  service  for  a limited  period,  began  to  diminish ; part 
had  been  injudiciously  dispersed  on  distant  enterprises ; 
the  Romans,  as  usual,  soon  grew  weary  of  a foreign,  a 
German  yoke.  The  emissaries  of  Pope  John  watched 
.v.n.jan.3,  the  opportunity:  a furious  insurrection  of  the 
‘•'84-  people  broke  out  against  the  Emperor  and 
his  Pope.  The  valour  of  Otho,  who  forced  the  barri- 
cades of  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  subdued  the  re- 
bellion. He  took  a terrible  revenge.  The  supplications 
of  Leo  with  difficulty  arrested  the  carnage.  Otho  soon 
after  left  Rome,  and  marched  towards  Came- 
rina  and  Spoleto  in  pursuit  of  King  Adalbert. 
The  King  Berengar  and  his  wife  Willa  were  taken  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Leo,  and  sent  into  Germany. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Otho  left  the  city,  when  a new 
rebellion,  organised  by  the  patrician  females  of  Rome, 
Returns  to  rose  on  the  defenceless  Leo,  and  opened  the 
Uume.  gates  of  the  city  to  John.  Leo  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  the  camp  of  Otho.  The  remorseless  John 
re-entered  the  city,  resumed  his  pontifical  state,  seized 
and  mutilated  the  leaders  of  the  imperial 
party,  of  one  he  cut  off  the  right  hand,  of 
another,  a Cardinal,  the  tongue,  the  nose;  and  of  a 
presbyter  two  fingers ; in  this  plight  they  appeared  in 
the  imperial  camp.  An  obsequious  synod  reversed  the 
decrees  of  that  which  had  deposed  John.  The  Roman 
people  had  now  embraced  the  cause  of  the  son 
of  Alberic  with  more  resolute  zeal;  for  the 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  delay  till  he  could  re-assemble 
a force  powerful  enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
city.  Ere  this,  however,  his  own  vices  had  delivered 
Rome  from  her  champion  or  her  tyrant,  Christendom 
from  her  worst  pontiff.  While  he  was  pursuing  his 
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amours  in  a distant  part  of  the  city,  Pope  John  XII. 
was  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  the  ^ 
more  religious  supposed;  others  by  a more 
natural  cause,  the  poignard  of  an  injured  husband.11 

But  it  was  a Roman  or  Italian,  perhaps  a republican 
feeling  which  had  latterly  attached  the  citizens  to  the 
son  of  Alberic,  not  personal  love  or  respect  for  his 
pontifical  character.  They  boldly  proceeded  at  once, 
without  regal’d  for  the  Emperor,  to  the  election  of  a new 
pope,  Benedict  V. 

Otho  soon  appeared  before  the  walls : he  summoned 
the  city,  and  ordered  every  Roman  who  attempted  to 
escape  to  be  mutilated.  The  republic  was  forced  to 
surrender.  Benedict,  the  new  pope,  was  brought  before 
the  Emperor.  The  Cardinal  Archdeacon,  who  had 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Leo,  demanded  by  what  right 
he  had  presumed  to  usurp  the  pontifical  robes  during 
the  lifetime  of  Leo,  the  lawful  pope.  “ If  I have 
sinned,”  said  the  humbled  prelate,  “ have  mercy  upon 
me.”  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  wept.  Benedict 
threw  himself  before  the  feet  of  Otho,  drew  off  the 
sacred  pallium,  and  delivered  up  his  crozier  to  Leo. 
Leo  broke,  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  people.  Bene- 
dict was  degraded  to  the  order  of  deacon,  and  sent 
into  banishment  in  Germany.  He  died  at  Ham- 
burg. 

The  grateful,  or  vassal  pope,  in  a council,  recognises 
the  full  right  of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  his 

r,  ..  * _ TTl-  JaD0  231  964’ 

successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  Hadrian 

that  of  Charlemagne,  to  elect  his  own  successors  to  the 

Empire,  and  to  approve  the  Pope.  This  right  was  to 


*>  Other  authorities,  followed  by  Muratori,  speak  of  a sickness  of  eight 
days. 
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belong  for  ever  to  the  King  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
to  none  else.’ 

Early  in  the  next  year  the  Emperor  Otho  re-crossed 
the  Alps.k  Leo  VIII.  died,  and  a deputation 
from  Home  followed  the  Emperor  to  Germany, 
to  solicit  the  reinstatement  of  the  exiled  Benedict  to  the 
popedom.  But  Benedict  was  dead  also.  The 
Bishop  of  Narni  (John  XIII.),  with  the  appro- 
bation or  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected 
to  the  papacy.™ 

In  these  dark  times  the  form  of  a republic  seems 
dimly  to  arise  with  magistratures  bearing  the  old  and 
venerable  names  of  consuls,  tribunes,  and  prefects.  But 
whether  it  was  a confederacy  of  the  Roman  barons  in  the 
city  and  the  neighbourhood  who  usurped  these  functions, 
the  titles  of  which  had  perhaps  never  been  extinct,  or  a 
popular  movement  towards  independence,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  At  all  events,  its  avowed  aim  was  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  as  well  of  the  Pope  as  of  the 
Emperor. 

Scarcely  had  John  XIII.  assumed  the  pontificate  than 
the  barons  and  the  people  began  to  murmnr 

Dec.  16. 965.  . . , , f r ® . 

against  the  haughtiness  ot  the  new  pontin. 
They  expelled  him  from  the  city  with  one  consent. 
The  Prefect  Rotfred,  not  without  personal  insult  to  the 
Pope,  assumed  the  government  of  Rome ; for  ten 
months  John  XIII.  was  an  exile  from  his  see,  at  first  a 
prisoner,  afterwards  in  freedom.  From  his  retreat  in 


1 See  the  law  in  Pertz,  Leg.  ii.  167. 
The  form  of  the  Bull  is  thought  sus- 
picious; of  the  substance  there  is  no 
doubt. — Jafle,  Regesta,  p.  324. 

k The  Emperor  Otho  returned  from 
Italy  bearing  many  precious  reliques, 


and  splendid  marbles  to  adorn  his  noble 
church  at  Magdeburg. — Thietmar,  ii. 
10,11.  He  was  at  Pavia  Christmas  964. 

m Otho  created  and  disposed  of 
bishoprics  with  full  and  unlimited 
powers. — Thietmar. 
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Campania  lie  wrote  with  urgent  entreaty  to  the  Emperor. 
Otho  made  the  cause  of  John  his  own ; for  the 
third  time  he  descended  the  Alps ; the  terror 
of  his  approach  appalled  the  popular  faction.  In  a 
counter  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  Rotfred  the 
prefect  was  killed,  and  the  gates  opened  to  the  pontiff ; 
he  was  received  with  hymns  of  joy  and  gratu-  ^ ^ ^ 
lation.°  At  Christmas  Otho  entered  Rome ; 
and  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  wreaked  a terrible 
vengeance  at  that  holy  season  on  the  rebellious  city. 
The  proud  Roman  titles  seemed  but  worthy  of  derision 
to  the  German  Emperor  and  his  vassal  Pope.  The 
body  of  the  prefect  who  had  expelled  John  from  the 
city  was  dug  up  out  of  his  grave  and  torn  to  pieces. 
The  Consuls  escaped  with  banishment  beyond  the  Alps  ; 
but  the  twelve  Tribunes  were  hanged ; the  actual 
prefect 0 set  upon  an  ass,  with  a wine-bag  on  his  head, 
led  through  the  streets,  scourged,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  All  Europe,  hardened  as  it  was  to  acts  of  in- 
humanity, shuddered  at  these  atrocities.  The  Byzantine 
Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  reproached  the  ambassador 
of  Otho  at  Constantinople  with  his  barbarity.  Liutprand, 
though  an  Italian,  was  devoted  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
cause : he  haughtily  answered,  that  his  master  had  only 
punished,  according  to  the  imperial  laws  of  Theodosius 
and  Justinian,  insurgents  against  the  Empire  ^ 
and  the  Pope;  he  had  scourged,  executed, 
hanged,  and  banished  these  sacrilegious  rebels1*  who 


D Continuat.  Reginon.  sub  ann.  696. 

° He  had  first  been  hanged  by  the 
hair  on  the  famous  equestrian  statue 
of  M.  Aurelius  in  the  capitol. — Grego- 
rovius,  p.  387. 

p “ Jugulavit,  suspendit,  exilio  rele- 


gavit.” — Liutprand.  The  emperors  of 
Constantinople  had  never  abandoned 
their  pretensions  to  Rome  and  Italy. 
Nicephorus  resented  the  allegiance  de- 
manded by  Otho  of  the  princes  ot 
Benevento  and  Spoleto,  and  his  hosti- 
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had  broken  their  oath  of  allegiance.  If  he  had  not 
done  so,  he  had  been  impious,  unjust,  tyrannical.q 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  for  a time  ; during  the  five 
remaining  years  of  John’s  pontificate  the  presence  of 
Otho  overawed  the  refractory  Romans.  He  ruled  in 
sc  t e 91a  Peace-  h‘s  death  the  undisturbed  vacancy 
of  the  See  for  three  months  implies  the  humble 
consultation  of  Otho’s  wishes  (he  had  now  returned  to 
Germany)  on  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

The  choice  fell  on  Benedict  YL,  as  usual  of  Roman 
birth.  The  factions  of  Rome  now  utterly 

J&n.  19  973.  * 

baffle  conjecture  as  to  their  motives,  as  to  the 
passions,  not  the  principles,  which  actuated  their  leaders. 
Twice  (the  second  time  after  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
during  which  he  was  absent  from  Rome),  the  same  man, 
a Cardinal  Deacon,  seizes  and  murders  two  Popes ; sets 
himself  up  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  but  though  with  power 
to  commit  these  enormities,  he  cannot  maintain  on 
either  occasion  his  ill- won  tiara. 

The  formidable  Otho  the  Great r died  the  year  of  the 
5 g6  accession  of  Benedict  VI.*  Otho  II.,  whose 
character  was  as  yet  unknown,  had  succeeded 
to  the  imperial  throne;  he  had  been  already  the 
colleague  of  his  father  in  the  Empire.  He  had  been 
crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XIII.  ‘ 


lities  against  the  few  remaining  pos- 
sessions of  the  Greeks  in  Southern 
Italy.  He  demanded  restoration  of 
the  Exarchate  and  of  Rome,  as  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  The  Romans  will  appear 
afterwards,  more  than  once,  in  their 
desperation,  turning  for  succour  to  the 
decrepit  East. 

s In  the  Legatio  of  Liutprand  are 
some  curious  details  on  the  Greek 


clergy.  The  passage  often  quoted  from 
Liutprand  about  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Romans  refers  to  the  Byzantine  Romans. 

' “ Post  Carolum  magnum  regal em 
cathedram  nunqnam  tantus  patrirc 
rector  atque  defensor  possedit” — So 
writes  Thietmar  of  Otho  I. 

■ He  died  May  7,  973. 

* John  XIII.  also  crowned  Theo- 
phania  the  Byzantine  wife  of  Otho  II., 
April  14,  a.d.  972. 
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The  year  after  the  accession  of  Otho  II.,  on  a sudden, 
Bonifazio,  surnamed  Francone,  described  as  the  son  of 
Ferruccio,  a name  doubtless  well  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries, Beized  the  unsuspecting  Pope  Benedict  and 
cast  him  into  a dungeon,  where  shortly  after 

o 1 * j July,  974. 

he  was  strangled.  Bonifazio  assumed  the 
papacy ; but  he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his 
faction,  in  one  month  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  city.  Yet 
he  fled  not  with  so  much  haste,  but  that  he  carried  off 
all  the  treasures,  even  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.  He  found  his  way  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  might  seem  to  have  been  ' ' 

forgotten  in  his  retreat.  The  peaceful  succession  of 
Benedict  VII.,  the  nephew  or  grandson  of  the  famous 
Alberic,  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  faction  of 
that  family  still  survived,  and  was  opposed  to  that  of 
Bonifazio.  The  first  act  of  Benedict,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  the  assembling  a council  for  the  excom- 
munication of  the  murderer  and  anti-pope  Boniface. 
This  is  the  first  and  last  important  act  in  the  barren 
annals  of  Pope  Benedict  VII.  Under  the  protection  of 
the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  or  by  the  strength  of  his  Roman 
faction,  he  retained  peaceful  possession  of  the  See  for 
nine  years, u an  unusual  period  of  quiet.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor, 
by  John  XIV.,  who  was  no  Roman,  but  Bishop  of  Pavia. 
But  in  the  year  of  John’s  accession,  Otho  II. 

/ A.D.  9S3. 

was  preparing  a great  armament  to  avenge  a 
terrible  defeat  by  the  Saracens.  He  had  hardly  fled 


0 Sismondi  is  probably  right  that  full  niue  (or  near  ten)  years  to  the 
Domus  or  Domnus,  who  is  here  in-  papacy  of  Benedict,  according  to 
serted,  was  merely  a title,  Dominus  the  epitaph  quoted  by  Baronius.  Com- 
Benedictus.  This  conjecture  has  the  pare  Jafie,  who  quotes  a work  of 
farther  recommendation  of  giving  the  Giesebrecht  as  conclusive. 
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from  tho  conquering  Saracens,  made  his  escape  from  a 
Greek  ship  by  leaping  into  the  sea  and  swimming 
^ T ashore.*  He  now  threatened  with  all  the  forces 
AJ>- of  the  realm  to  bridge  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  re-unite  Sicily  to  the  Empire  of  the  West  In  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  he  died  at  Rome/ 

The  fugitive  Bonifazio  Erancone  had  kept  up  his 
correspondence  with  Rome ; he  might  presume  on  the 
unpopularity  of  a pontiff,  if  not  of  German  birth,  im- 
posed by  foreign  influence,  and  now  deprived  of  his 
all-powerful  protector.  With  the  same  suddenness  as 
before,  he  re-appeared  in  Rome,  seized  the  Pope, 
imprisoned  him  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  of  which 
important  fortress  he  had  become  master,  and  there  put 
him  to  death  by  starvation  or  by  poison.1  He  exposed 
the  body  to  the  view  of  the  people,  who  dared 

Aug.  20,  984.  ' 1 > 

not  murmur.  He  seated  himself,  as  it  seems, 
unresisted,  in  the  papal  chair.  The  Holy  See  was 
speedily  delivered  from  this  murderous  usurper.  He 
died  suddenly.  The  people  revenged  themselves  for 
their  own  base  acquiescence  in  his  usurpation  by 
cowardly  insults  on  his  dead  body : a it  was 

July,  985.  - , . . . i-i-i 

dragged  through  the  streets,  and  at  length 
buried,  either  by  the  compassion  or  the  attachment,  for 
Boniface  must  have  had  a powerful  faction  in  Rome,  of 
certain  ecclesiastics.  These  bloody  revolutions  could 
not  but  destroy  all  reverence  for  their  ecclesiastical 


1 Muratori,  Annali,  ann.  982. 
Giejebrecht,  p.  567.  On  this  battle, 
Amari  IL  324. 

T Richer,  whose  valuable  chronicle 
the  industry  of  l’ertz  lias  recovered,  is 
very  particular  on  the  death  of  Otho 
II.  He  was  suffering  from  indigestion, 
touk  4 drachms  of  aloes,  which  brought 


on  a bloody  flux. — b.  iii.  c.  96.  On 
his  tomb,  see  Papencordt’s  note  p.  182. 
Gregorovius,  420. 

* Chronic.  Voltum.  apud  Mura  tori, 
t.  i.  p.  11. — R.  I.  Hermann.  Contract, 
sub  ann.  984. 

* Catnl.  Pap.  apud  Errard. 
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rulers  in  the  people  of  Rome.  The  Empire  was  vacant ; 
Otho  III.,  though  he  called  himself  King  of  Germany 
and  of  Italy,  had  not  yet  assumed  the  imperial  crown  ; 
and  Otho  was  a youth  who  had  but  newly  succeeded  to 
his  father. 

The  Roman  Republic,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Otho  the  Great,  now  again  assumes  a distinct 
form  and  regular  authority;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
republic  is  the  Consul  Crescentius,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  condemned  as  a sacrilegious  usurper,  in  modem 
days  hailed  as  the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  Roman 
liberty.  By  a probable,  if  not  a certain,  genealogy, 
Crescentius  descended  from  that  famous,  or  infamous, 
line  of  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Alberic,  who  had  so 
long  ruled  in  Rome.b  He  was  the  grandson  of  Theodora 
and  the  Pope  John  of  Ravenna ; by  the  mother’s  side 
he  was  nephew  of  Alberic.  Crescentius  was  Master  of 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  so  lately  possessed  by  the 
usurper  Boniface  (who  may  have  been  supported  by  the 
Roman  party,  the  house  of  Alberic),  and  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  commanded  Rome. 


b Iloefler,  in  his  Deutsche  P'apste, 
a panegyric  rather  than  a history  of 
the  German  popes,  has  ingeniously 
traced  this  genealogy  of  the  Crescentii 
from  the  various  epitaphs  preserved  by 
Baronius : — 

“ Corpora  hio  rccnbat  Crescentius  lnclytus 
ecce, 

Eximius  civls  Romanes,  Dux  quoquo 
magnns. 

Ex  magnis  magna  proles  generatur  et  aita 
Joanne  patre,  Theodora  mat  re  nltcscons." 

This  was  the  Crescentius  “ caballi 
marmorei  ” of  Liutprand,  vi.  sub  ann. 
963 ; the  Crescentius  of  Hermannus 
Contractus,  who  imprisoned  and  stran- 
gled Hope  Benedict  V1I„  a.d.  964. 
The  great  parents  were  Pope  John  X. 


and  Theodora.  This  Crescentius  had 
two  sons:  1.  John,  named  by  Her- 
mann. Contract,  sub  ann.  689,  as 
having  slain  the  Prefect  Rotfred. 
2.  Crescentius  (Numantnuus),  the 
Consul.  The  elder  Crescentius  became 
a monk ; and  by  this,  and  ample  and 
exemplary  donations  to  the  Church, 
atoned  for  his  sins  — 

“Se  Domino  tradidit  hnbitum  monachorum 
adeptus. 

Quod  templum  don  is  amplis  dltavit  et 
agris, 

Htnc  omuls,  qulcunque  legis  rogi  tare  me- 
mento, 

Ut  tandem  scelerum  veniam  mercatur  ha- 
bere.” 

He  died  July  7,  984. 
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Jolin  XV.,  a Roman,  had  succeeded  peaceably  on  the 
death  of  Boniface.0  But  either  the  Pope  disdained  to 
submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Consul,  or  the 
s.,k.  9»5.  0ouglj  persecuted  the  Pope.  John  XV.  was 
either  driven  from  Rome,  or  retired  into  Tuscany.  His 
complaints  of  his  contumacious  people  were  heard  with 
favour  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  youthful  Otlio,  whom 
the  Pope  tempted  to  Rome  that  lie  might  receive  the 
imperial  crown.  The  Romans  had  too  recent  and  bitter 
remembrance  of  the  terrible  vengeance  exacted  by  the 
Germans  for  former  revolts.  The  Pope  was 

AJ>.  987.  . . , . , , , 

permitted  to  return ; he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  respect  by  the  Consul  and  the  Senate,  whose 
powers  he  seems  to  have  recognised  without  reserve. 
John  XV.  ruled  for  a period  of  eleven  years,  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  spiritual,  if  not  of  his  secular,  supre- 
macy. The  great  imputation  on  his  memory  implies 
an  accommodating  temper,  which  would  not  provoke 
danger  by  ill-timed  pride.  He  is  charged  too  with 
excessive  venality .d  Possibly  the  Republic,  in  its  usur- 
pation of  the  papal  power,  may  likewise  have  laid  claim 
to  some  of  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  territory ; the 
Pope  may  have  been  thrown  back  on  his  spiritual  re- 
sources, and  so  justified  to  himself  his  extortions  on  the 
appellants  to  Rome. 

But  however  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  might 
depress  the  Pope,  and  keep  him  in  subjection  to  the 
Consul  and  the  Senate,  the  Pope  had  rarely  been  in 
these  latter  times  a native  but  of  Rome,  at  least  of 


c Another  John,  son  of  Robert,  who 
ruled  for  four  months,  is  inserted  by 
some  writers  ; but  this  John  was 
called  John  XV. 

d Abbo,  the  pious  Abbot  of  Fleury, 


a pilgrim  at  Rome,  describes  him  as 
“ turpis  lucri  cupidum,  atque  in  omni- 
bus actibus  suis  venalem.” — Quoted  in 
Muratori,  A.D.  996. 
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Italy.  Home  heard  with  amazement,  which  it  was  con- 
strained to  suppress,  and  confusion  which  it  dared  not 
betray,  that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  unite  in  his 
own  family,  his  barbarous  German  family,  the  Empire 
and  the  Papacy.  Rome  was  not  only  to  endure  a 
foreign  Emperor,  but  a foreign  Pope.  Christendom,  in 
truth,  would  tolerate  no  longer  the  profound  ignominy 
of  the  Papal  See.  There  was  still  too  much  of  true 
religion  in  the  world  to  submit  to  such  Popes  as  for 
nearly  a century  had  profaned  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
It  was  no  insurrection  of  disobedience,  nor  of  rebellion 
at  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See ; it  was  an  act  of 
loyal  reverence,  of  sincere  respect.  If  Italy  could  not 
furnish  more  worthy  pontiffs,  Italy  must  forfeit  her 
exclusive  privilege.  The  determination  might  appear 
sudden,  but  it  was  the  effect  of  moral  indignation  which 
had  been  long  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
broke  forth  when  it  could  no  longer  be  pent  up  in 
silence. 

The  descent  of  Otho  III.  to  Italy  might  seem  a great 
ecclesiastical  armament  of  the  Transalpine  clergy  to 
rescue  the  papacy  from  its  debasement,  the  Pope  from 
being  the  instrument  or  the  victim  of  the  turbulent 
factions  in  Rome  : to  put  an  end  to  the  notorious  vices, 
the  licentiousness,  the  venality,  the  intrigues,  the  fero- 
cious bloodthirstiness,  which  had  so  long  degraded  the 
head  of  Christendom.®  Around  the  youthful  Emperor, 
on  whose  face  the  first  down  of  manhood  began  to  ap- 
pear, were  assembled  at  Ratisbon  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  realm, — Willigis  Metropolitan  of  Mentz,  Harburg 
of  Saltzburg,  the  Bishops  Hildebald  of  Worms,  Wide- 
rold  of  Strasburg,  Rotberd  of  Spire,  Notker  of  Liege, 


• Vita  S.  Adalberti,  apud  Pert*. 
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Haimo  of  Verdun,  Lambert  of  Constance,  Gotschalk  of 
Freisingen,  Christian  of  Passau,  Alawick  Abbot  of 
Reichenau.  Gerbert  the  deposed  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
afterwards  Pope  Sylvester,  was  in  the  train/  Otho 
confessed  himself  to  the  saintly  abbot,  Romuald  of  St. 
Emmeran.  And  so  the  Emperor,  environed  by  his 
hierarchical  council,  set  forth  amid  the  sound  of  bells 
and  the  chants  of  the  clergy ; men  bearing  the  holy 
lance  led  the  way. 

Otho  celebrated  Easter  at  Pavia,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  Lombard  princes.  He  bad 

AJ)  996  A 

arrived  at  Ravenna,  where  he  was  met  by 
a message  from  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people 
of  Rome,  announcing  the  sudden  death,  by  fever, 
of  John  XV.,  and  humbly  submitting  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Emperor  as  to  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Otho  at  once  proclaimed  his  determination  to  place 
his  kinsman  and  chaplain  Bruno,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Carinthia,  on  the  vacant  throne.  Bruno  was  a youth  of 
unblemished  piety,  of  austere  morals,  morals  ill  suited 
for  the  state  of  Rome,  and  somewhat  fiery  temper.  The 
Romans  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  new  Pope 
appeared  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  Willigis  of  Mentz 
and  Hildebald  of  Worms ; he  was  received  and  conse- 
crated with  seeming  joy.  The  more  pious  of  the  monks 
did  not  disguise  their  delight.  “ The  news  that  a scion 
of  the  imperial  house,  a man  of  holiness,  of  wisdom,  and 
virtue,  is  placed  upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  is  news 
more  precious  than  gold  and  precious  stones.”  So 
writes  the  holy  Abbo  of  Fleury  to  his  friend.8 

1 These  names  appear  signed  to  an  original  document,  dated  Rome,  May  24, 
996,  published  by  Hbfer,  Zeitschrift  Sir  Archivkunde,  i.  538. — Quoted  by 
Gfrorer,  p.  1481.  t Mabillon,  Act.  Ord.  S.  Benedict,  vi.  30. 
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Rome,  overawed,  had  submitted  to  receive  the  Pope ; 
the  Pope  was  followed  by  the  King  of  Ger- 
many, who  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  Gregory  V.,  the  name  assumed  by  the  new 
Pope.  The  Emperor  held  a Council  with  the 
ecclesiastics,  a Diet  with  the  civil  authorities 
of  Rome.  The  Consul  Crescentius  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  latter  (the  Caesar  himself 
was  on  the  tribunal),  to  answer  for  his  offences. 

He  was  condemned  to  exile,  but  pardoned  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Pope,  who  foresaw  not  how  dangerous 
was  his  mercy.  The  Emperor  exacted  the  vain  homage 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Romans  to  himself  as 
Emperor,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope. 

Otho  withdrew  from  Rome  and  from  Italy  with  al- 
most as  great  rapidity  as  he  had  arrived ; h with  him 
departed  the  German  prelates,  whose  followers  perhaps 
had  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  content  with 
having  achieved  their  noble  work,  but  having  taken  no 
measures  to  secure  its  permanence. 

Gregory  was  left  alone,  to  overawe  as  he  could  by  the 
blamelessness  of  his  life,  his  gentler  virtues,  the  dignity 
of  his  spiritual  character,  the  turbulent  patricians  and 
people  of  Rome,  whom  Crescentius  had  already  roused 
and  ruled  by  his  eloquent  reminiscences  of  their  former 
liberties,  of  their  republican  glories;  and  Crescentius 
himself,  who  had  already  tasted  the  luxury  of  power. 
A year  had  not  elapsed  before  the  Pope  was  forced  to 
fly  from  Rome,  and  reached  Pavia  in  a state  of  utter 
destitution.1  At  Pavia  he  assembled  a council  of  Italian 


h He  was  in  Rome  only  till  the  end  I 1 “Nudus  omnium  rerum.” — Ann. 
of  May;  in  August,  at  Pavia;  loth  | Hildesheim,  996.  Annalista  Saxo. 
Sept,  at  Ingelheim. — Bohmer,  Regesta  ; Sept.  29,  A.D.  996. 

Ottonum,  p.  767. 
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bishops,  and  launched  an  excommunication  against  the 
rebel  Crescentius  ; ignorant,  in  his  own  profound  reli- 
gious faith,  how  dead  the  Romans  had  become  to  these 
familiar  terrors.  Crescentius  laughed  to  scorn  the 
spiritual  menace  of  an  unarmed  and  unprotected 
pontiff. 

Crescentius  wanted  an  antipope,  and  an  antipope  soon 
offered  himself : he  was  not  a Roman,  but,  singular  as 
it  may  at  first  appear,  a Greek,  at  least  a Calabrian,  a 
subject  of  the  Greek  empire.  At  this  juncture  the 
ambassadors  of  Otho  III.  at  Constantinople  returned  to 
Rome ; among  these  was  the  Bishop  of  Placentia.  Phi- 
lagathus  was  a Calabrian  of  mean  birth ; liis  knowledge 
of  Greek,  still  spoken  in  the  parts  of  Southern  Italy 
subject  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  had  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Theophania,  the  Byzantine  wife  of 
Otho  II.,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  Otho  III.  He 
had  been  employed  in  important  affairs ; had  been  am- 
bassador more  than  once  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
had  perhaps  fostered  the  ambition,  never  yet  extinct, 
in  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  of  resuming  his  supremacy 
in  Italy.  The  East,  by  the  marriage  of  her  princess 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  had  again  become  more 
mingled  up  with  European  affairs ; but  that  connexion 
would  be  no  bar  to  engagements  with  the  Roman  in- 
surgents against  the  authority  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Philagathus  had  obtained,  it  was  said,  by  violent 
means,  the  bishopric  of  Placentia : he  had  amassed  great 
wealth  by  the  plunder  of  that  church,  and  was  prepared 
with  his  wealth  to  be  the  antipope  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. Crescentius  and  John  XVI.  agreed  to  divide 
the  dominion  of  Rome;  and,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Greek  empire,  the  one  with  the  title  of  patrician  or 
consul  to  administer  the  temporal,  the  other  the  spiritual 
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affairs  of  the  city.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Crescen- 
tius,  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  subtle 
Greek  Pope,  had  any  serious  designs  of  withdrawing 
Rome  from  its  position  as  head  of  the  Western  Empire, 
or  of  restoring  it  to  its  dependence  on  the  despised 
East.k  But  in  his  desperation  he  caught  at  any  alliance, 
and  that  alliance  with  the  East  was  interpreted  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Germans  as  a deliberate  transference  of 
his  allegiance.  History,  in  truth,  is  always  seeking  for 
policy,  when  passions  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  are  the 
ruling  motives  of  men.  And  the  ambition  of  Crescen- 
tius  was  a passion,  rather  than  a calm  and  heroic  aim  ; 
it  was  not  content  with  the  temporal  power,  under  the 
subordinate  title  of  patrician  or  consul ; the  assertor  of 
the  liberties  of  Rome  (an  extant  medal  confirms  the 
statement  of  one,  though  but  of  one  historian)  himself 
assumed  the  empire. 

But  the  new  Emperor  or  Consul,  and  the  Pope,  to 
whom  all  agree  in  ascribing  fox-like  cunning,  had 
strangely  miscalculated  their  strength.  No  sooner  was 
Otho  released  from  the  Sclavonian  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  than  he  appeared  in  Italy  m at  the  head  of  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Germans  and  Italians;  Italy 
was  prostrate  before  him.  He  reached  Rome,  he  en- 
tered Rome  without  the  least  resistance.  Pope  John 
made  his  escape,  but  was  taken  and  brought  back.  The 
most  horrible  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  traitor  to 


k Arnulf  of  Milan  (apnd  Murntori,  ct  ope  quorunilam  civium  Romanornm, 
Scrip.  Ital.  iv.),  said  to  hare  made  preecipuh  Crescentii  cujusdam  prtedi- 
accurate  investigations  into  the  history  vitis  Apostolicam  sedem  jam  violentei 
of  Rome  at  that  time,  writes  of  John  invaserat,  dejecto  eo.qui  tunc  insederat, 
XVI.  : “ De  quo  dictum  eat,  quod  venerabili  Papa." — c.  ii. 

Romani  deem  Imperii  in  Gracos  trans- 1 m 997.  He  was  at  Pavia,  Jan.  5, 
ferre  tentasset.  Si  quidem  consultu  j 998. 
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the  Empire,  the  usurper  of  the  Papal  See.  His  eyes 
were  put  out,  his  nose  and  his  tongue  cut  off,  and  in 
this  state,  it  is  said  by  the  command  of  the  hard-hearted 
Pope  himself,  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets  on  an 
ass  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  the  common  form  of 
mockery, — a wine-bladder  on  his  head.0 

Crescentius  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  for  a short  time  defied  the  Emperor.  He 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  capitulate ; but  the  perfidious 
Otho  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  with  twelve  of  his 
April 29,  leading  partisans;  their  bodies  were  hung 
ajj.998.  their  heads  downward  round  the  battle- 

ments of  the  castle.0  So,  says  the  historian,  turbulent 
Rome  was  awed  to  peace  before  the  Emperor.1* 

But  if  Rome  could  not  defend,  it  could  revenge  itself. 

The  German  Pope  enjoyed  his  recovered  dig- 

Feb.  999.  J v J J o 

nity  hardly  a year,  and  that  not  without  dis- 
turbance ; he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  it 


u Thietmar,  iv. 21.  “Gregorius  V. 
....  apprehendere  fecit  ilium  sceles- 
tum  invasorem,  et  fecit  ei  oculos  eruere 
et  nasum  cum  lingud  abscindere  et  in 
asello  sedere  faciens  Romam  fecit  eum 
circumduci,  cum  utro  in  capitc." — 
Chronic.  Estens.  apud  Muratori,  S.  L. 
iii.  2,  p.  337.  Compare  Cat.  Pontif. 
Eccard  iv.  Acta  S.  Nili.  That  holy 
hermit  is  there  said  to  have  interceded 
for  the  life  of  his  wretched  compatriot. 
The  Emperor  consented ; but  the  savage 
Pope  was  not  yet  satisfied.  i Si 
Sypws  n arras  iictlvos,  pi)  x°PTa<r®‘!r 
i<p‘  oTs  lrpa(ey  els  rbv  xpo^i)Beyra 
♦i \dyaBoy,  tore  his  dress  from  him, 
and  then  ordered  him  to  be  paraded 
through  the  city,  as  in  the  text.  Out 
of  this  Holler  has  made  a religious 


romance  about  the  Pope’s  indignation 
at  John’s  wearing  the  dress  of  a priest, 
not  of  a penitent  (as  if  the  poor  blinded 
and  mutilated  prisoner  could  choose 
his  dress).  With  more  flagrant  dis- 
honesty, he  attributes  the  cruelty  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Roman  people.  Nilus, 
a Greek  it  is  true,  predicted  the  wrath 
of  God  both  against  Pope  and  Emperor. 
On  the  same  authority  (Acta  S.  Nili) 
rests  the  pilgrimage  of  Otho  to  Mount 
Garganus  to  expiate  his  cruelty  to- 
wards John  XVI. 

0 Rudolphus  Glaber  has  an  incre- 
dible story  of  Crescentius  appearing 
before  the  Emperor,  and  being  allowed 
to  re-enter  the  castle. 

t “Sic  Roma  ante  mobilis  regis 
quievit  in  oculis.”— Arnulf. 
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was  commonly  believed  by  poison.  Crescentius,  too, 
was  fearfully  avenged : how  avenged  the  close  of  three 
or  four  years  will  show,  neither  to  the  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  nor  of  Rome.'* 


i “ Sed  post  discessum  ejus  (Ottonis  1 felicity  for  discerning  recondite  vil- 
III.)  s Romanis  expulsus,  ac  deinde  lames,  attributes  Gregory  V.'s  death 
veneno  peremptus  est.”  — Vit.  S.  I to  his  successor! ! whom  he  calls  the 
Meinwerci,  c.  10.  Compare  Acta  S.  j serpent  of  Ravenna — “ die  Schlange  zu 
Nili.  Gfrorer,  with  his  marvellous  Ravenna!” — p.  1507. 
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Otho  III.  Pope  Silvester  II. 

Gregory  V.  had  died,  but  the  youthful  Emperor  Otho 
lived,  revolving  magnificent  schemes  of  empire,  and 
little  foreseeing  the  fate  which  awaited  him  so  speedily 
in  Rome,  the  object  and  the  centre  of  his  ambitious 
designs.  The  first  Millennial  period  of  Christianity 
was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  many  parts  of  Christendom 
there  prevailed  a deep  and  settled  apprehension  that 
with  the  thousandth  year  of  Christ  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end.  That  last  day,  when  Christ  would 
return  to  judge  the  world ; the  day  which,  since  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  the  more  profoundly  religious, 
especially  in  periods  of  more  than  usual  darkness  and 
calamity,  had  beheld  as  immediately  at  hand,  as  actually 
bursting  upon  the  world,  could  not  delay  beyond  this 
fatal  period.  The  vague  but  awful  language  of  pro- 
phecy had  dwelt  in  strong  terms  on  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  as  if  divinely  appointed  to  enclose 
certain  phases  of  human  history ; and  many  of  the  most 
dreadful  predicted  signs  (never  wanting  to  those  who 
seek  for  them  with  the  sagacity  of  terror),  the  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  above  all  the  want  of  faith  upon  the 
earth,  might  seem  to  justify  these  cowering  apprehen- 
sions of  the  timid — the  triumphant  anticipations  of  the 
more  ardent  and  hopeful  believers.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  end  of  the  world  had  been  announced 
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by  a grave  council.*  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand, 
was  publicly  preached  at  Paris.1*  Men  hastened  to  pro- 
pitiate the  coming,  almost  present  Judge,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  ill-gotten,  now  useless  possessions.  The 
deeds  of  the  time,  the  donations  of  estates,  and  of  all 
other  gifts  to  the  Church,  are  inscribed  with  the  sig- 
nificant phrase,  the  end  of  the  world  being  at  hand.0 

But  while  these  fears  were  lurking  in  the  hearts  of 
pious  but  obscure  men  ; while  they  were  darkening  the 
dreams  of  holy  recluses,  and  dictating  the  wills  of 
penitent  sinners  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ; 
the  great  men  of  Europe,  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
potentates  entertained  no  timid  misgivings  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  world.  In  Italy,  in  Borne  the  centre  of 
Italy,  these  terrors  were  unknown.  The  Emperor  him- 
self, instead  of  apprehending  the  close,  looked  to  the 
opening  of  the  new  Millennium  but  as  the  dawn  of 
a Western  Empire,  as  vast  and  comprehensive,  more 
firmly  established,  and  more  stably  organised,  than  that 
of  Charlemagne.  Otho  had  imagined  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Homan  Empire,  with  Borne  for  its  capital.*1 


* See  Gieseler,  Lehrbnch,  2,  1,  p. 
267.  Michelet,  Hist,  des  Francis, 
lib.  ir.  e.  1,  sub  init.  “ Dum  jam 
jamque  adventus  imminet  illius  iu 
majestate  terribili  ubi  omnes  cum 
gregibus  suis  veuient  pastores  in  con- 
spectum  pastoris  aiterni.” — Concil. 
Trosleian.  sub  ann.  909. 

b Abbo,  the  Abbot  of  Fleury,  had 
heard  this  sermon  m 990. — Galland, 
xir.  141.  “ vEstimabatur  enim  ordo 

temporum  et  elementorum  praterita 
ab  initio  moderans  secula  in  chaos 
decidisse  perpctuum,  atque  humani 
generis  interitum.” — Iiadolf.  Glaber, 
1.  ir.  39. 


c “ Appropinquante  mundi-  ter- 
mino.” 

But  compare  Dr.  Todd’s  Donnellan 
Lectures,  who  curiously  traces  the 
expectation  of  the  final  judgement 
through  every  century.  Dr,  Todd 
denies  that  the  clergy  encouraged  the 
donations  of  laud — “ appropinquante 
mundi  termino  ” — more  about  the 
year  1000  than  at  other  times.  It  is 
a question  hardly  capable  of  proof. 

d “ Imperator  antiquam  Romnnorum 
consuetudinem  jam  ex  parte  magna 
deletam  suis  cupiens  renovare  tempori- 
bus,  multa  facicbat,  qua;  diversi  diversb 
sentiebant.” — Thietmar,  iv.  29. 
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In  all  the  hopefulness  of  youth,  in  the  pride  of  an 
imperial  descent  for  three  generations,  he  resolved  on 
the  vast  but  impossible  scheme  of  restoring  Rome  to 
her  ancient  authority  as  the  seat  of  empire.*  The 
reformation  of  the  clergy  by  the  renovated  power  of 
the  Pope,  the  correction  of  that  notorious  avarice  and 
venality  for  which  Rome  was  already  infamous/  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  a Supreme 
Pontiff  truly  apostolic  in  his  character.  The  two  great 
powers,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  each  working  in 
his  separate  sphere,  were  to  dwell  together  in  the  same 
eternal  metropolis,  and  give  laws,  wise  and  holy  and 
salutary  laws,  to  Christendom.*  Rome  might  seem  to 
have  cast  a spell  upon  the  mind  of  the  Teuton ; it  was 
on  the  Aventine  Hill  that  he  conceived  and  brooded 
over  this  great  vision.  He  dismissed  his  German  fol- 
lowers ; he  returned  hastily,  having  appointed  the  new 
Pope,  to  Germany:  in  Germany,  it  was  observed,  not 
without  jealousy,  that  he  was  environed  by  Italians. 

Yet  as  if  too  his  mind  was  not  exempt  from  that  holy 
awe  which  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  conduct  of  Otho  during  his  short  residence 
in  Germany  had  a serious  and  melancholy  character. 


* “ Rom&  solum  quam  pne  ceteris 
diligebatac  semper  excolebat,  excepta.’’ 
— oO. 

* “Tota  Italia  Roma  mihi  visa  est; 
Romanorum  mores  mundus  perhor- 
rcscit.” — So  had  written  Gerbert, 
Epist.  40,  apud  Duchesne,  ii.  728. 
Gerbert  was  to  know  more  of  Rome. 
Thietmar  writes  of  Rome:  “ Corruptis 
autem  peeunia  cunctis  primatibus 
maximfeque  Romanis  quibus  cuncta 
sunt  venalia.” — iii.  5. 

> “Eodem  tempore  imperator  Ro- 


niam  profectus  in  antiquopalatio,  quod 
est  in  Monte  Avcntino,  versabatur, 
et  sicut  juvenis  tarn  viribus  audax 
quam  genere  potens,  magnum  quiddam 
iramo  et  impossibile  cogitans,  virtutem 
Romani  Imperii  ad  potentiam  veterum 
Regum  adtollere  conabalur.  Mores 
etiam  ecclesiasticos  quos  nraritia  Ro- 
manorum pravis  commercationum 
usibus  vitiabat,  ad  normatn  prioris 
gratiae  reformare  ®stimabat.” — Chron. 
Camerac.  c.  1 1 4,  apud  Bouquet,  x.  199. 
Compare  Giesebrecht,  p.  680  et  seqq. 
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He  made  a pilgrimage  to  Gneisen,  to  the  grave  of  Adal- 
bert, the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  the  friend  of  his  youth ; 
he  entered  the  town  as  a penitent,  with  discrowned 
head,  and  naked  feet.  At  Quedlinburg  he  celebrated 
Easter  with  his  sister,  the  holy  Abbess  Adelheid.  At 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  obedience  to  a dream,  he  com- 
manded the  grave  of  the  great  Teutonic  Emperor  of  the 
West,  Charlemagne,  to  be  opened.  The  body  was  found 
seated  on  a golden  throne  in  royal  apparel,  with  a crown 
of  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Otho 
took  a cross  of  gold  from  his  neck,  and  some  part  of  his 
raiment,  and  commanded  the  tomb  to  be  again  closed 
over  his  imperial  predecessor.  This  singular  ceremony, 
this  investiture,  as  it  were,  by  the  dead  Charlemagne, 
at  all  events,  this  association  of  the  two  great  names, 
coincided  with  the  visionary  ambition  of  Otho,  and  with 
the  specific  object  of  that  ambition. 

Nor  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  V.  a man  to 
despair  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  world,  to  acquiesce 
in  dreaming  and  indolent  prostration  of  mind  in  the 
approaching  termination  of  human  affairs.  Gerbert  had 
gradually  risen  by  his  great  abilities ; his  sagacity  in 
ruling  the  minds  of  men  ; his  learning,  which  awed  his 
age ; his  unimpeachable  morals,  and  his  character  for 
profound  piety,  through  all  the  successive  steps  of  eccle- 
siastical advancement  to  the  second  see  in  the  West. 

Gerbert  was  bom  near  Avrillac  in  Auvergne,  of 
obscure  parentage.  He  was  received  into  the  GerberL 
school  of  the  Clugniac  Abbey  at  Avrillac. 

The  abbot  Gerald  admired  the  indefatigable  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  the  fervent  piety  of  the  youth,  who  felt 
himself  born  for  great  purposes.  It  happened  that 
Borel,  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  visited  the  monastery ; 
he  took  the  youthful  student  with  him  into  Spain. 
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There  the  zeal  of  Gerbert  did  not  prevent  him  from 
profiting  by  the  mathematical  science  and  advanced 
knowledge  then  exclusively  possessed  in  Europe  by  the 
Mohammedan  schools.11  He  is  said  to  have  visited 
Cordova,  where  the  Ommiade  Caliph,  Hakim  II.,  held 
his  splendid  court,  and  patronised  the  peaceful  arts  and 
sciences.  But  the  learned  and  scientific  studies  of 
Gerbert,  so  far  beyond  his  age,  were  not  those  of  a 
recluse  and  contemplative  monk ; nor  did  his  Arabian 
skill  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astrology  perhaps 
rather  than  astronomy,  fall  under  the  suspicion  with 
which  they  were  looked  upon  in  later  legend,  as  for- 
bidden and  magic  arts.  Gerbert  must  be  archbishop 
and  Pope,  and  incur  all  the  hatred  inevitable  during 
contentious  times  in  such  high  functions  before  he  is 
branded  as  a necromancer.  With  Count  Borel,  and 
with  Hatto,  Bishop  of  Yich,  in  Catalonia,  Gerbert  visited 
Rome.1  There  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Pope 
(John  XII.)  and  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  By  Otho  he 
was  recommended  to  Adalbero,  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 
He  taught  in  the  school  of  that  city,  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  Franco-Gallic  church.  He  accom- 
panied the  Archbishop  Adalbero  again  to  Italy  in  the 
expedition  of  Otho  II.  That  Emperor  bestowed  on 
him  the  famous  Abbey  of  Bobbio. 

But  if  the  Italian  manners  of  Rome  shocked  the 
piety  of  Gerbert,  the  turbulent  and  intriguing  monks 
of  Bobbio  gave  him  no  peace.  Their  poverty  and 
nakedness  distressed  the  Abbot.  Former  abbots  had 
wasted,  had  even  alienated  the  estates  of  that  once 

h His  Geometry  is  said  to  indicate 
Arabian  sources  of  knowledge. 

1 It  was  during  this  expedition  that 
he  had  his  curious  disputation  (the 


first  scientific  scholastic  disputation) 
with  Otric  the  Saxon.  See  the  re- 
markable details  in  Richer. 
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splendid  foundation  of  St.  Coluraban.k  The  neigh- 
bouring nobles  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  lands 
of  the  abbey  demanded  the  ratification  of  their  usurped 
rights.™  Gerbert  was  persecuted ; accused  before  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  Adelheid.  He  fled  to  Rome, 
with  nothing  left  but  his  pastoral  staff  and  his  apostolic 
ordination.  But  the  Pope,  trembling  for  his  own  life, 
could  give  him  no  protection ; and  the  death  of  his 
patron  Otho  II.  left  him  utterly  defenceless.  He 
abandoned  Italy  lest  there  he  should  be  obliged  to  join 
the  enemies  of  Otho.n  He  returned  to  Rheims  to  live 
under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Adalbero.  For  ten 
years0  he  taught  in  the  school  of  Rheims  the  whole 
range  of  human  science ; p at  the  same  time  he  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Archbishop  ; in  the  Archbishop’s  name 
and  in  his  own  maintained  a constant  correspondence 
with  Adelheid,  the  widow  of  the  elder ; with  the  Greek 
Theophania,  the  widow  of  the  second  and  mother  of  the 
third  Otho.*1 


k “ Cum  videam  monachos  meos 
attenuari  fame ; premi  nuditate  . . . ' 
uescio  quibus  codicibus,  quos  libellos 
vocant,  totum  Sanctuarium  Domini 
renundatum  est.  Collects  pecunia 
liunquam  reperitur  ; a po theca;  et 
horrea  exhausts  sunt : sed  in  mar- 
supiis  nihil  est.” — Gerbert,  Epist.  ad 
Othon.  Imper.  Compare  Epist.  iii.  to 
the  Bishop  of  Tortona.  Epists.  iv.,  v., 
and  xii.  et  seqq. 
m Epist.  xx. 

11  See  the  first  five  of  Gerbert’s 
epistles,  apud  Bouquet. 

° This  probably  includes  his  former 
residence  and  teaching. 

v Richer  is  diffuse  on  the  whole 
course  of  Gerbert’s  lectures.  They 
comprehended  rhetoric,  logic,  music, 


geometry,  astronomy.  He  explained 
the  poets  Virgil,  Statius,  Terence ; 
the  satirists  Persius,  Juvenal,  Horace; 
the  ^tsforum  Lucan.  Richer  de- 
scribes the  “ sphere  ” of  Gerbert,  and 
the  Abacus,  seemingly  as  wonders, 
yet  unknown  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
M.  Haurcau  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophie 
Scholastique)  seems  to  think  rather 
more  highly  of  Gerbert’s  treatise  De 
Rationali  et  Ratione  Uti  (published  by 
Pez,  Thes.  Anecd.  v.  1)  than  the 
authors  of  the  Hist.  Litte'raire,  and 
M.  Cousin,  p.  154. 

a Curious  notices  of  books,  espe- 
cially of  science,  as  well  as  historical 
facts,  are  scattered  throughout  Ger- 
bert’s letters;  but  they  sadly  want  a 
critical  editor. 
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The  great  but  almost  silent  revolution  was  now  taking 
Rise  of  Hugh  place  which  raised  the  house  of  Capet  to  the 
Cap*u  throne  of  the  effete  race  of  Charlemagne. 
Hugh  Capet  received  the  crown  of  France  from  the 
June,  987.  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.r  His  son 
Christmas,  Robert  was  consecrated  by  the  same  holy 
Hugh's  prelate.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Adal- 

jan.  23,  988.  bero,  a few  months  after,  the  metropohtan 
throne  of  Rheims  might  seem,  like  that  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  to  have  become  the  mark  of  secular  as  well  as 
of  spiritual  ambition.  But  the  contest  for  this  hier- 
archical dignity,  with  no  less  violence  and  treachery, 
had  something  of  feudal  character.  Adalbero,  according 
to  Gerbert,  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  care,  the  primate 
had  hoped  the  succession  to  the  See.9  But  it  was  too 
valuable  a prize  to  be  surrendered  at  once  to  a low 
bom  man,  however  the  most  distinguished  in  Christen- 
dom for  learning  and  science.  Arnulf,  a bastard  son  of 
Amuifof  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  falling  Carlo- 
Rhetms.  yjngian  house,  aspired  to  the  dignity.  The 
bastardy  was  a blot  in  tho  ecclesiastical  escutcheon, 
but  might  be  washed  off  by  the  mystic  sacramental 
power  of  the  Church.1  Hugh  Capet,  from  some  un- 
known policy,  supported  the  pretensions  of  Arnulf : he 
appeared  at  Rheims,  and  though  he  affected  to  leave 


* On  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet, 
read  the  speech  of  Archbishop  Adalbero, 
repudiating  the  notion  of  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown. — Richer. 

* “ Taceo  de  me,  cui  null®  (mille) 
mo:-tes  intend ebnntur ; et  quod  pater 
noster  Adalbero  me  successorem  sibi 
designaverat,  cum  totius  cleri,  et 
omnium  episcoporum,  ac  quonindam 
militum  favore.” — Epist.  d.  ii. 


* “Sed  tamen  hire  mater  ecclesia 
purificans  mysticis  abluit  sacramentis.” 
See  the  proclamation  of  Amnlf,  written 
by  Gerbert,  Epist.  ii.  1.  Hugh  Capet 
does  not  seem  to  consider  the  bastardy 
a blot : he  commends  Arnulf  to  the 
citizens  of  Rheims  as  “ dir®  memori® 
Lotharii  ei  cone  u bin  it  filius.” — Richer, 
lib.  iy. 
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the  free  election  to  the  clergy  and  people,  disguised  not 
his  own  inclinations.  Amulf  s oath  of  fidelity  to  Hugh 
Capet,  couched  in  terms  of  more  than  usual  severity  of 
imprecation,  has  been  preserved  by  a contemporary 
writer."  Arnulf  took  the  sacrament  on  this  oath,  and 
observed  it — a few  months.  Amulf  was  seized  with 
compassion  for  his  own  despoiled  and  injured  house. 
Hugh  Capet  became  a usurper.  The  gates  of  Eheims 
were  opened  to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  head  of  the 
Carlovingian  party.  The  archbishop  at  first  pretended 
total  ignorance  of  his  own  act ; he  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  throw  off  the  mask.  Gerbert,  also,  had  dis- 
covered the  wrongs  of  the  Carlovingian  house.*  He  is 
become,  as  though  indispensable  in  that  office,  the  secre- 
tary of  Arnulf,  as  he  had  been  of  Adalbero.  In  a letter 
to  Bishop  Adalberon  or  Ascelin,  of  Laon,  he  addresses 
him  as  his  dear  friend,  and  acknowledges  how  deeply 
he  is  mingled  up  with  plots,  conspiracies,  litigations, 
secular  affairs.  “Why  should  this  wrong  be  inflicted 
on  the  elder  house  ? why  is  it  dispossessed  of  the 
throne  ? ” T 

King  Hugh  Capet  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  de- 


* “ Quod  ei  imprecatur  pro  felicibus 
contumeliosa,  pro  salutaribus  pemi- 
ciosa,  pro  honestis  turpia,  pro  diutur- 
nitate  punctum,  pro  honore  contemp- 
tum;  et,  ut  totum  coucludatur,  pro 
omnibus  bonis  omnia  mala.” — Richer. 
This  valuable  work  of  Richer  was  tirst 
discovered  and  published  by  Pertz. 
It  has  been  re-edited  and  translated  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Paris. 

* “ Patruo  igitur  miseresccbat  ; 
■Hum  cogitabat;  ilium  colebat;  ilium 
pro  parentibus  carissimum  habebat, 
apud  quem  collate  consilio  quterebat 


quonam  modo  in  culmeu  honoris  pro- 
vehere  possit,  sic  tamen  ut  ipse  regis 
desertor  non  appareret.” 

* “ 0 felix  quondam  et  dulcis  amice 
sub  imperio  patris  mei  Adalberonis ! 
. . . Ille  ego  qui  sub  imperio  beat.x 
memoria:  patris  mei  Adalberonis  miii- 
taveram  in  scholft  omnium  virtutum. 
Nunc  regiam  incolo  aulam,  cum 
sacerdotibus  Dei  vita!  verba  conferar 
(conferam?).  Nec  ob  amorem  Karoli 
aut  Arnulfi  diutius  passus  sum  fieri 
organum  diaboli  . . . pro  mendacio.” 
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mand  the  deposition  of  the  perfidious  and  rebellious 
Arnulf.  Heribert,  Prince  of  Vermandois,  with  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  the  chief  of  the  Carlovingian  faction,  ap- 
peared in  person  on  the  other  side.  Heribert  brought 
more  cogent  arguments:  it  was  not  only  a beautiful 
white  palfrey  which  he  presented  to  the  Pope,  but  more 
solid  gifts  in  other  quarters,  to  Crescentius,  Lord  of 
Home.  The  ambassadors  of  King  Hugh  stood  un- 
honoured and  unheard  at  the  doors  of  the  Vatican. 
Gerbert  was  in  dire  perplexity.  With  unconscious 
Difficulties  effrontery  he  confides  his  own  double  dealing 
of  Gerbert.  ^ frien(J  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  He 
had  pledged  himself  to  King  Hugh;  he  trembled  at 
the  power  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  still,  with  Arnulf, 
master  of  Rheims.  But  on  the  side  of  Hugh  Capet 
were  the  offers  of  the  education  of  his  son  Robert,  and 
the  archiepiscopate.*  He  sent  his  letter  of  repudiation 
to  Arnulf,  yet  with  strange  simplicity  he  entreated 
Arnulf  to  take  under  his  special  care  certain  houses 
which  he  had  built  in  Rheims.®  He  had  now  discovered 
that  Arnulf  had  been  raised  by  simoniacal,  and  there- 
fore heretical  means.  Amulf’s  apostacy  from  his  lord 
the  king  reveals  all  his  diabolical  wickedness.  Gerbert 
becomes  aware  that  Arnulf  was  a plunderer,  a spoiler, 
not  an  administrator  of  the  See.  Herbert’s 
perceptions  may  have  been  quickened  by  the 
synod  of  French  bishops  at  Senlis,  which  declared  the 


• *<  Pervenit,  beatissime  Pater,  gla- 
dius  usque  ad  an  imam.  Hinc  tide 
promissi  Regibus  Erancorum  urgemur, 
hinc  potestate  Principis  Karoli,  regnum 
ad  se  revocantis  adducti,  permutare 
dominos  aut  exules  fieri  cogimur.” — 
Epist.  xiv.  In  another  letter : “ Dici- 
mus  tacenda,  tacemus  diceuda ; agi- 


mur  quod  volumus,  quod  volumus 
nequirmts.” — Epist.  xi.  He  consoles 
himself  that  he  never  actually  suvre 
allegiance  but  to  the  Emperor  Otho : 
“ Nulli  mortalium  unquain  aliquando 
juris  jurandum  prsebui  nisi  D.  M. 
Othoni.” 

* “ Libellus  repudii.” — Epist.  xxiv 
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monk  priest  Adelgar,  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheirns 
to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  then  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Rheirns  and  Laon  out  of  communion. 

The  betrayal  of  Arnulf  by  Adalberon  of  Laon  into 
the  hands  of  King  Hugh  Capet  is  a scene  of  treachery 
and  impiety  unparalleled  even  in  those  days.  Adalberon, 
as  Gerbert’s  letter  shows,  had  been  but  now  on  the 
Carlovingian  side.  He  was  the  prelate  accused  of  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  Emma,  wife  of  King  Lothair ; 
now,  his  widow,  it  was  asserted  by  some,  through  poison 
administered  by  her  episcopal  paramour.b  Charles  of 
Lorraine  and  Arnulf  the  Archbishop  were  committed  to 
several  prisons. 

King  Hugh  Capet  waited  not  his  tardy,  it  might  be 
unsuccessful,  appeal  to  Rome.  A council  was  guncii  of 
instantly  summoned  in  the  monastery  of  St.  July  it,  991. 
Basolus  at  Rheirns.  The  Archbishops  of  Sens  and 
Bourges,  eleven  bishops,  a great  number  of  abbots  took 
their  seats ; they  sate  as  feudal  nobles,  as  well  as  pre- 
lates of  the  Church,  to  adjudge  the  crime  of  treason,  as 
well  as  to  depose  the  Metropolitan.  The  long  formal 
procedure  for  the  degradation  of  Arnulf  contrasts  with 
the  easy  and  rapid  transference  of  the  kingly  power 
from  the  Carlovingian  to  the  Capetian  dynasty.  To 
depose  an  Archbishop  of  Rheirns  was  an  affair  of  diffi- 
culty and  intricacy,  compared  with  the  dethronement  of 
a king  of  France.® 


b It  is  just  to  observe  that  Richer 
relates  the  death  of  Lothair  as  natural. 
See  also  the  pathetic  letter  of  Queen 
Emma  to  the  Empress  Adelheid  : “ My 
hope  was  in  my  son  (Louis  le  Faineant, 
now  dethroned  by  Hugh  Capet)  ; he  is 
become  my  enemy.  . . . They  have 
invented  infamous  charges  against  the 
VOL.  HI. 


Bishop  of  Laon.” — Richer,  iv.  61. 

c The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Rheirns 
were  drawn  up  by  Gerbert.  Baronius 
pours  forth  a torrent  of  indignation 
against  him,  whom  even  the  papal 
dignity  does  not  exculpate  from  the  sin 
of  having  presumed  in  this  Council  to 
deny  or  to  limit  the  pontifical  power. 

Z 
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Arnulf  beheld  confronted  before  him  Adelgar  the 
priest  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims  to  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  Adelgar  swore  that  the  keys  had  been 
confided  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  treason 
by  the  Archbishop.  “Whoso  believes  me  not  on  my 
word,  I am  ready  to  satisfy  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  by 
boiling  water,  or  red-hot  iron.”  Bishop  Guido  of  Sois- 
sons  bore  witness  against  the  Metropolitan.  A more 
revolting,  a nameless  charge  was  brought  against  the 
falling  prelate  by  Rayner,  his  private  secretary.  Arnulf 
shuddered  : he  was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  three  bishops.  These  prelates  re- 
turned to  the  council,  declaring  that  Arnulf,  smitten 
in  the  conscience  by  God,  had  fallen  at  their  feet,  con- 
fessed his  sins,  and  acknowledged  that  he  ought  right- 
fully to  be  deposed  from  the  dignity  which  he  had 
unworthily  assumed.  The  other  prelates  were  not  con- 
tent without  being  witnesses  of  his  humiliation.  Nor 
were  they  satisfied  with  this ; they  brought  him  before 
the  people ; they  forced  him  to  stammer  out  his  consent 
to  his  own  degradation.  Nor  was  this  all : they  would 
preclude  the  reversal  of  their  sentence  by  bold  antici- 
pative  defiance  of  the  interposition  of  Rome.  Arnulf, 
spp«h  or  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
Orleans,  delivered,  doubtless  in  the  words  of  Gerbert, 
a long  elaborate  harangue,  which  amounted  to  the 
renunciation  of  all  allegiance  to  the  pope  ; the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  if  not  of  superiority  to  the  Italian 
pontiff.  It  spoke,  as  Gerbert  might  justly  speak  in  all 
the  pride  of  pre-eminent  science  and  learning,  of  the 
profound  ignorance  of  Rome.  “There  is  not  one  at 
Rome,  it  is  notorious,  who  knows  enough  of  letters  to 
qualify  him  for  a doorkeeper  ; with  what  face  shall  he 
presume  to  teach,  who  has  never  learned?”  It  spoke 
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of  the  gross  venality  of  Home.  “If  King  Hugh’s 
ambassadors  could  have  bribed  the  popo  and  Crescen- 
tius,  his  affairs  had  taken  a different  turn.”  It  re- 
counted the  revolting  crimes  which  for  the  last  many 
years  had  sullied  the  papacy  ; the  crimes  of  John  XII. 
(Octavian),  who  had  cut  off  the  nose  and  the  tongue  of 
John  the  Cardinal ; of  Boniface,  who  had  caused  John 
XIII.  to  be  strangled,  and  starved  John  XIV.  to  deatli 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  “ To 
such  monsters,  full  of  all  infamy,  void  of  all  knowledge, 
human  and  divine,  are  all  the  priests  of  God  to  submit ; 
men  distinguished  throughout  the  world  for  their  learn- 
ing and  holy  lives?  The  Roman  pontiff  who  so  sins 
against  his  brother,  who  often  admonished  refuses  to 
hear  the  voice  of  counsel,  is  as  a publican  and  sinner. 
Though  he  be  seated  on  a lofty  throne,  glittering  with 
purple  and  gold ; if  he  be  thus  without  charity,  thus 
puffed  up  by  vain  knowledge,  is  he  not  Anti-Christ  ? 
He  is  an  image,  an  idol,  whom  to  consult  is  to  consult 
a stone.”  d Towards  the  close,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
speaks  with  a kind  of  lofty  compassion,  and  vouchsafes 
as  it  were  a few  words  of  reserved  respect  for  Rome. 
“ Worthy,  or  unworthy,  we  will  respect  her  edicts,  if 
the  welfare  of  the  realm  be  not  thereby  endangered.” 
Significant  words  follow : “ She  has  already  lost  the 
allegiance  of  the  East ; Alexandria,  Antioch,  Africa, 
and  Asia  are  separate  from  her ; Constantinople  has 
broken  loose  from  her.  The  interior  of  Spain  (here  we 
recognise  Gerbert)  knows  nothing  of  the  Pope.”  The 
orator  not  obscurely  applies  those  titles,  under  which 
the  Pope  was  long  after  designated  by  his  foes ; he  is 
not  only  Anti-Christ,  but  also  “ the  Man  of  Sin,  the 


d Concil.  Remens,  sub  ann.  991. 


7.  2 
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Mystery  of  Iniquity.”  Had  visions  crossed  the  bold 
mind  of  Gerbert  of  a kind  of  Transalpine  papacy  at 
Rheims  ? If  so,  disappointment  came  upon  him  with 
his  greatness.  For  the  council,  not  content  with  the 
degradation  of  Aruulf,  placed  Gerbert  on  the  vacant 
cathedral  throne. 

The  form  of  Gerbert’ s election  is  remarkable.  It  is 
Gerbert  by  the  bishops,  who  complain  that  on  a former 
Archbishop.  oggjjgjQjj  they  were  compelled  by  popular 
clamour,  popular  clamour  that  once  cried,  “ Crucify 
him,  crucify  him!”  to  make  au  unworthy  choice.  It 
was  no  boy  whom  they  now  deliberately  chose,  but  a 
man  of  mature  age,  known  to  them  from  his  youth ; of 
profound  learning  and  piety.  Gerbert’s  confession  of 
faith  is  still  more  extraordinary.  On  the  Trinity,  and 
other  points  of  doctrine,  it  is  elaborately  orthodox. 
He  adds : “ I prohibit  not  marriage ; I condemn  not 
second  marriages.  I do  not  blame  the  eating  of  flesh. 
I acknowledge  that  reconciled  penitents  should  bo  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  All  sins  original,  as  well  as 
voluntary,  are  washed  away  by  baptism.  I believe  no 
one  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  church.  I con- 
firm the  four  great  councils.” e 

Gerbert  had  been  advanced,  unwillingly,  if  his  own 
words  are  to  be  credited,  to  the  arehiepiscopal  see. 
But  his  election  was  unpopular ; the  people  were  indig- 
nant at  the  bishops  assuming  the  election ; the  severity 
of  his  morals  offended  the  looser  clergy ; the  want  of 

* Gfrorer,  with  his  customary  too 
great  ingenuity,  makes  out  .of  this 
convenient  adulation  to  the  family  of 
Hugh  Capet  a design  to  throw  off  the 
Pope,  and  assert  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  Gallican  Church.  The 


i clergy  were  to  be  won  by  the  per 
mission  of  marriage.  It  rends  to  me 
more  like  a renuuciation  of  Mani- 
cheism,  which  Gerbert  may  have 
thought  necessary  or  expedient.  — 
Gfrorer,  p.  1462. 
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birth  was  an  inexpiable  delinquency  with  the  high-born 
prelates.  He  was  accused  as  having  betrayed,  impri- 
soned his  master,  and  violated  his  spouse,  that  is, 
usurped  his  church/  Adalberon,  the  perfidious  of 
Bishop  of  Laon,  envied  the  advancement  of  a.d.  995. 
Gerbert ; to  dethrone  his  rival  he  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  German  Court  of  Otho,  from  which  Ger- 
bert, by  throwing  himself  into  the  interest  of  Hugh 
Capet,  had  undesignedly  estranged  himself.  Theo- 
phania,  the  Greek  Empress  mother,  was  now  dead ; 
Adelheid,  his  grandmother,  or  the  boy  Emperor, 
Otho  III.,  demanded  a legate  from  Pope 
John  XY.  to  reverse  the  iniquitous  sentence 
pronounced  against  Arnulf,  and  the  promotion  of  Ger- 
bert. It  was  time  for  the  Papal  See,  even  at  its  lowest 
state  of  degradation,  to  assert  its  trembling  authority, 
to  assert  that  authority  at  the  summons,  and  therefore 
under  the  protection  of  the  imperial  house  of  Saxony. 
Leo,  the  abbot  of  St.  Boniface  in  Rome,  appeared  as 
the  papal  legate  to  adjudge  this  great  cause,  conjointly 
with  the  Bishops  of  France  and  Germany. 

On  the  first  menace  of  the  papal  interference,  the 
French  prelates,  who  met  at  a place  called  Chela, 
seemed  resolute  in  the  assertion  of  their  liberties.  But 
the  papal  legate  was  a man  of  courage  and  ability 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Roman  abbot  Leo  promul- 
gated an  answer  to  the  harangue  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans  at  Rheims.g  This  remarkable  document  (but 
lately  come  to  light)  strikes  in  its  outset  at  Gerbert  as 
the  author  of  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  at 

1 “ Ut  major  fiat  inridia,  oblo 
quitur,  Dominum  tuum  tradidisti 
caiceri  mancipasti,  gponsam  ejus  ra 
puisti,  sedem  pervasisti.” 


* It  has  been  published  by  Pertz.  Mo- 
, numenta  Germanise,  iii.  686. — Hoeek’s 
- Life  of  Gerbert  was  written  before  the 
publication  of  this,  and  of  Richer. 
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Rheiins.  “The  acts  of  your  synod,  which  have  been 
delivered  to  me,  fill  me  with  abhorrence.  Truly  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord  fulfilled  in  you,  ‘ There  shall  be 
many  anti-Christs so  know  we  that  the  last  day  is  at 
Abbot  Leo  hand.  Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  has  said  that 
Legate.  tbe  blessed  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  your 
churches,  yet  say  your  anti-Christs  that  in  Rome  there 
is  now  but  a temple  of  idols,  an  image  of  stone.  Be- 
cause the  vicars  of  Peter  and  their  disciples  will  not 
have  for  their  teachers  a Plato,  a Virgil,  a Terence, 
and  the  rest  of  the  herd  of  philosophers,  who  soar  aloft 
like  the  birds  of  the  air,  or  dive  into  the  depths  like 
the  fishes  of  the  sea ; ye  say  that  they  are  not  worthy 
to  be  doorkeepers,  because  they  know  not  how  to  make 
verses.  Peter  is  indeed  a doorkeeper — but  of  heaven.” 
Thus  abbot  Leo  repels  the  charge  of  ignorance ; to 
that  of  gross  venality  his  answer  is  certainly  not  that  of 
Italian  address.  “ Did  not  the  Saviour  receive  gifts 
of  the  wise  men?”  He  does  not  deny  the  crimes 
charged  against  Popes,  but  urges  the  warning  example 
of  Ham,  accursed  for  uncovering  his  father’s  nakedness. 
He  asserts  that  the  prerogative  of  the  See  of  Rome  is 
from  God  himself ; it  cannot  be  annulled,  or  transferred 
to  any  other  see.  To  the  asseveration  of  the  revolt  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain  from  the  Roman  See,  he  avers 
that  it  is  utterly  false,  and  declares  that  ambassadors 
from  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Carthage,  Cordova,  have 
but  lately  paid  homage,  and  consulted  the  See  of 
Rome. 

\ 

Whether  through  the  presence  or  the  arguments  of 
the  papal  legates,  or  the  countenance  of  the  Court 
* d 895  Otho,  or  the  interests  or  the  apprehensions 
of  Hugh  Capet  of  France  (he  died  the  next 
year),  Gerbert  stood  alone  at  Moisson  before  a synod  of 
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but  a few  German  prelates,11  Ludolf  of  Treves,  Notkar 
of  Liege,  Siegfried  of  Munster,  Haimo  of  Verdun.  The 
papal  legate  sat  in  the  centre.  The  Bishop  of 

xi  o x A.D.  996. 

Verdun,  as  understanding  it  might  seem  alone 
among  these  Teutonic  bishops,  the  Gaulish  (the  Roman 
tongue),  opened  the  session.  Gerbert  made  an  elo- 
quent speech,  but  to  an  adverse  court.  The  legate 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  interdict  from  communion, 
and  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions.  Ger- 
bert boldly  overwhelmed  them  with  citations  from  the 
canons,  that  such  interdict  against  a man  convicted  of 
no  crime  was  illegal.  The  council  adjourned  the  final 
decree. 

Gerbert  contemplated  further  resistance.  The  future 
Pope  in  a letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  utters  these 
un-Roman  doctrines, — “ Rome  cannot  make  lawful  that 
which  God  condemns,  nor  condemn  that  which  God  has 
made  lawful.  Rome  cannot  expel  from  her  communion 
him  who  is  convicted  of  no  crime.  The  papal  decrees 
are  only  of  force  when  they  concur  with  the  Evangelists, 
the  Apostles,  the  Prophets,  and  the  genuine  canons  of 
the  Church.” 1 t 

But  deserted  by  all,  shunned  as  under  interdict/  he 
thought  it  wisest  at  length  to  bow  before  the  storm. 
He  retired  from  France  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Otho.  There,  however,  degraded  from  his  archiepiseo- 
pate,  it  might  seem  through  the  imperial  interest, 
Gerbert  ceased  not  to  be  the  ecclesiastic  most  distin- 
guished for  knowledge  and  erudition  north  of  the  Alps, 

* Concilium  Moisson.,  compared  apirasse  non  solum  milites,  fed  et 
with  the  last  chapters  of  Richer.  clericos,  ut  nemo  mecum  comederet, 

I Epistol.  Arch.  Scnonen.  nemo  sacris  inteicsaet.” — Epist.  c.  411. 

II  Compare  his  letter  to  the  Empress  A third  rival  candidate  for  the  archi- 
AJelheid  : “ Alemini  enim  meos  con-  episcopate  was  in  the  field,  Gebuin. 
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perhaps  in  Christendom.  He  resumed  all  his  old  honour 
and  respect ; the  court  of  Otho  was  proud  of  his  pre- 
sence ; the  spell  of  his  powerful  mind  was  cast  on  the 
young  and  ambitious  Otho.  One  step  towards  the 
height  of  power  had  been  made,  and  he  had  fallen  back ; 
he  was  ere  long  to  make  the  other  two.m 

We  return  from  this  long  but  necessary  episode,  the 
life  of  Gerbert,  to  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Otho  HI. 
for  the  restoration  of  the  empire  in  its  transeendant 
Caesarean  power  to  Rome ; of  the  popedom  in  its  bound- 
less, hut  strictly  spiritual  dignity. 

Gerbert  was  now  again  free  to  follow  with  undivided 
Gprbert,  devotion  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial  House. 
ofuivenn£  France  had  cast  him  off : he  was  the  vassal  of 
a.d.  sag.  Otho.  He  joined  the  great  assemblage  of  pre- 
lates, and  accompanied  his  imperial  master  to  Italy. 
There  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  having  retired  to 
monastic  seclusion,  Gerbert,  though  a Transalpine,  was 
raised  at  once  to  the  second  see  of  Italy.”  On  the  death 
of  Gregory  V.  Otho  could  find  no  prelate  so  likely  to 
enter  into,  or  to  carry  out  (if  Gerbert’s  influence  had 
not  first  suggested,  and  constantly  kept  alive)  his  mag- 
c.prbcrt  nificent  visions,  as  the  man  who  stood  alone  as 
April,  999.  the  most  eminent  prelate  of  his  age,  in  learning 
peerless,  in  piety  unimpeachable,  Gerbert  of  Ravenna. 
Gerbert  took  the  significant  name  of  Silvester  H.,  the 
new  Silvester  of  the  new  Constantine. 

The  decree  for  the  election  of  Gerbert  issued  by  the 

ra  Rond  the  skilful  letter  to  the  to  Gerbert  himself.  Scandit  ad  R. 
Emperor  Otho  : “ Scio  me  divinitatem  (Rheims)  Gerbertus,  ad  R.  (Ravenna) 
in  multis  offendisse  et  offendere.  . . . Post,  Papa  viget  R.  (Rome). 

Tribns  ut  ita  dionm  saiculi  atatibus  “ Gregory  V.  grants  the  pall  to 
vobis,  patri,  avo,  inter  hastes  et  tela  Gerbert,  as  Archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
fidem  purissimam  eihibui." — Epist.  April  28,  998. 
ixx.  The  famous  lines  are  ascribed 
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Emperor  developes  the  designs  of  Otho  and  of  his  Pope. 
“ In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Otho  the  servant  of 
the  Apostles,  by  the  will  of  God  the  Saviour,  Emperor 
of  the  Homans  : We  declare  Rome  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  world,  the  Roman  Church  the  mother  of  the 
churches ; but  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  obscured  by  her  neglectful  and  ignorant  pontiffs ; 
they  have  alienated  the  property  of  the  Church  without 
the  city  to  the  dregs  of  mankind0  (these  were  the 
feudatory  princes  of  the  Roman  States),  made  everything 
venal,  and  so  despoiled  the  very  altars  of  the  apostles. 
These  prelates  have  thrown  all  law  into  confusion ; they 
have  endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  own  dilapidations  by 
the  spoliation  of  us;  they  have  abandoned  their  own 
rights  to  usurp  those  of  the  empire.”  He  denounces 
the  donations  of  Constantine  and  of  Charlemagne  as 
prodigal  and  unwise ; he  assumes  the  power  not  merely 
of  electing,  but  by  God’s  grace  of  creating  and  ordaining 
the  Pope.  Finally,  he  grants  eight  counties  to  the 
Pope — Pesaro,  Fano,  Senigaglia,  Ancona,  Fossambruno, 
Osimo,  Cagli,  and  Iesi.p 

But  ungrateful  Rome  seemed  loth  to  enter  into  the 
lofty  schemes  of  the  Emperor  for  her  aggran-  Romf. 
disement ; the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  revol“- 
Emperor  did  not  overawe  her  conflicting  factions.  The 
feudatory  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood  might  well  resent 
the  denunciations  and  suspect  the  power  of  their  new 
lord.  Tibur  broke  out  in  rebellion ; the  lord  of  that 


0 See  thecomminatorium  of  Gerbert 
to  the  neighbouring  barons,  whom  he 
accuses  of  slaying  priests,  robbing  the 
Church  and  the  poor. — Ep'st.  ii.  rli. 
Gerbert  had  the  high  satisfaction  of 
nagnanimously  condescending,  as  Pope, 
o reinvest  his  old  rival  Arnulf  in  his 


full  archiepiscopal  rights  and  honours. 
— Epist.  ii.  lv.  Dec.  999. 

p The  decree  names  only  seven: 
Pisaurum,  Fanum,  Senignlliam,  Anco- 
nnm,  Kossimbronum,  Gallihescm,  Ausi- 
mum.  Is  the  last  but  one  made  out 
of  Cagli  and  lea  ? 
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city  was  the  kinsman  of  Creseentius  and  the  ancestor  of 
that  line  of  counts  who  in  the  next  century  created  and 
unmade  popes.  Tibur  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
overpowering  force  of  Otho  : but  on  his  return  to  Home 
Otho  found  the  gates  closed.  He  ascended  a tower  near 
the  walls,  addressed  the  people  in  the  prophetic  language 
of  expostulation,  reminded  them  of  his  attachment,  of 
his  plans  for  their  aggrandisement.  They  yielded  pro- 
bably rather  to  the  terror  of  his  arms  than  to  the  force 
of  his  eloquence.  The  gates  were  opened,  and  again 
they  swore  allegiance  to  their  irresistible  sovereign. 
But  at  this  very  moment  the  dire  tragedy  was  hastening 

to  its  close.  No  Nemesis  more  awful  ever 

Steph&nla. 

darkened  the  stage  of  Greece.  Stcphania,  the 
wife  of  Creseentius,  had,  on  his  fall,  l>een  abandoned  to 
the  brutal  lust  of  the  German  soldiers.*1  With  stern 
self-command  she  suppressed  her  indignation,  her 
loathing,  within  her  heart.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
she  had  nursed  up  her  fatal  beauty  to  its  old  exquisite 
lustre.  Otho  himself,  the  religious  Otho,  was  caught  in 
her  toils,  which  she  spread  with  consummate  art.  She 
scrupled  not  to  ascend  the  bed  of  her  husband’s  mur- 
derer. With  Stephania  vengeance  was  cheaply  bought 
at  such  a price.  She  feigned  the  passionate  love  of  a 
mistress,  till  the  opportunity  came  of  administering  a 
subtle  poison/  In  Italy  such  poisons  were  too  well 

*1  “ Stephania  autem  uxor  ejus  Vit.  S.  Meinwerci  apud  Leibnitz,  i. 
traditur  ndulteranda  Teutonicis,” — p.  521.  Compare  Ann.  Saxo.  Leo 
Arnulf,  c.  12.  Hofler  kills  her  of  O-tiens.,  Landulf  senior,  Radulph. 
this  ill  usage.  Glaber.  The  modern  German  writers, 

t “ Incidit  in  insidias  mulieris  mala, ! zealous  for  the  honour  of  Otho,  seem 
cujus  virum  Crescentium  jusserat  inclined  to  doubt  this  story.  Mura- 
capitnlem  subire  sententinm,  quam  tori  accept*  it.  It  seems  to  me  to 
forma:  elegantisaima:  nimis  insipienter  rest  on  ns  good  authority  as  most 
thoro  suo  sooians,  ab  cd  veneuo  intia  events  of  the  time, 
cubiculum  dormians,  iufectus  est.” — I 
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known,  and  here  there  seems  convincing  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  this  crime,  throughout  Italian  history  always 
suspected,  always  credited,  yet  rarely  with  stronger  proof 
than  suspicion.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  the 
bright,  hopeful  youth.  He  withdrew  from  Eome,  either 
expelled  by  a new'  insurrection  secretly  guided  by 
Gregory  of  Tuseulum,  or  with  his  constitution  shattered 
by  the  poison  administered  through  the  hand  of  Ste- 
phania : he  withdrew,  not  to  collect  his  faithful  troops 
and  crush  the  rebellious  city,  but  as  a penitent  to 
deplore  and  expiate  his  sins.  His  countenance  was  still 
cheerful  to  his  faithful  adherents;  but  his  time  was 
spent  in  tears,  in  prayer,  in  almsgiving.  Already  had 
he  made  a pilgrimage  in  the  preceding  year  to  atone  for 
his  perfidious  execution  of  the  Consul  Crescentius,  and 
his  cruelty  to  Pope  John  XI Y.  Heaven,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  was  more  merciful  than  the  wife  of  Crescentius. 
Deeply  must  Otho,  cut  off  at  the  age  of  twenty-twTo 
years,  have  rued  his  fatal  connexion  with  Eome,  which 
neither  terror  could  control,  nor  the  hopes  of  her  resto- 
ration to  glory  propitiate  to  a Transalpine  sovereign. 
The  world,  especially  the  Transalpine  w'orld,  deplored 
the  untimely  fate  of  this  promising  prince,  who  seemed 
destined  for  nobler  ends.  Eome  might  seem  to  crown 
her  wickedness  by  this  last  unequalled  crime.5 


* Hofler  has  published  a curious 
popular  poem  on  the  death  of  Otho, 
and  the  election  of  Henry  II.  The 
following  are  stanzas  : — 

“ Quis  dabitaquam  capttl? 

C^uls  succurret  pauper!  ? 

Quis  dabit  fontes  oculis? 
Lacrymosig  populis 
isufflclentes  lacryma*  (as) 

Mala  iDundi  plan  gore? 

Ad  triumpbum  ecclestoe 
Cceplt  Otto  crescere: 


Sum  sit  Otto  lmperium 
Ut  florcret  stcculum: 
Vivo  Ottone  tertlo 
Solus  fult  populo. 


Plangat  ignltus  Orlens, 

Crudus  ploret  Occidens : 

Sit  Aqnilo  in  cinere, 

Planctua  in  Meridie. 

Sit  mundus  in  tristitift, 

Nostra  luge  cttbara. 

Plangat  mundus,  plangat  Roma, 
Lugeat  Ecclesia. 
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The  faithful  Pope  Silvester  had  followed  the  Emperor 
in  his  retreat  from  Pome ; he  returned  to  Pome  after 
his  death.  But  Gerbert  had  seen  three  generations  of 
Saxon  Emperors  expire  in  sad  succession : the  next  year 
he  followed  them  to  the  tomb.1  Popular  rumour  attri- 
buted, if  not  his  death,  yet  a grievous  malady,  to  the 
Rarae  remorseless  Stephania.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
voice  by  poison,  which  she  contrived  to  have  admin- 
istered to  him.“  Such  were  the  crimes  believed  in  those 
days  to  be  perpetrated,  if  not  actually  perpetrated  on 
holy  Popes  and  on  Emperors.  All  the  magic  art  which 
fame  attributed  to  Gerbert  furnished  no  antidote.  But 
Pope  Silvester,  throughout  the  following  ages,  was  re- 
membered with  a kind  of  awful  misgiving,  with  shudder- 
ing horror,  lest  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  should  have  been 
occupied  by  a necromancer,*  by  a man  whose  wonderful 


Sit  nuttnm  Komse  cantlcum. 

U Inlet  palaUum. 

Sub  Caisaris  absentia 
Sunt  turbata  sircula.” 

Beitrdye,  xvi.  p.  331. 

On  the  other  hand  Bonizo,  the  Bishop 
of  Sutri,  expressing  no  doubt  a strong 
Italian  feeling  of  the  time,  condemns 
Otho  to  hell,  for  his  cruelty  to  Pope 
John  of  Ravenna  : “ Domino  odibilis 
sine  viatico  vitam  finivit  . . . Quo 
mortuo  et  in  infemom  sepulto.” — 
Liber  ad.  Amic.  iv. 

* Otho  died  Jan.  22,  1002  j Sil- 
vester, May  12,  1 003. 

a *i  Veneficio  ejusdem  mulieris 
etiam  l’apa  Romanes  gravatus  asse- 
ritur ; ita  ut  loquendi  usum  amiserit.” 
— Ann.  Saxo. 

* William  of  Malmesbury  is  full  on 
the  magical  aits  and  enchantments 
of  Gerbert.  He  stole  his  book  of 
glamour;  his  miserable  death  is  the 


indubitable  proof  that  the  accusations 
of  magic  and  doing  homage  to  the 
devil  are  true  (pp.  275,  284).  Such 
was  the  belief  in  remote  Britain. 
A more  brief  funeral  oration  can- 
not be  imagined  than  that  in  the 
Vit.  Pontif.  Ravennat.  : “ Homagium 
diabolo  fecit  et  male  finivit.” — p. 
207. 

But  compare  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  Fiance 
and  Vincent  of  Beauvais  in  his  Ency- 
clopaalia  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Gerbert 
in  Spain,  the  land  of  necromancers, 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one 
of  those  accursed  doctors  : he  stole  his 
books.  The  magician,  by  the  aid  of 
the  stars,  pursued  the  robber.  But 
Gerbert  too  had  learned  to  read  the 
stars.  By  their  counsel  he  lay  bid 
under  a bridge,  through  the  arches  of 
which  rushed  the  roaring  wateia. 
The  devil  descended,  and  bore  him 
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powers  could  only  have  been  attained  through  a compact 
with  the  Evil  one. 

away  on  his  wings  beyond  the  sea ; arte  mechanic4  horologium  et  organa 
with  the  design  of  establishing  at  a hydraulics,  ubi  niirum  in  modum,  pet- 
future  time,  by  an  awful  delusion,  one  aqntg  calefacta>  violent!  am,  implet 
of  his  own  abhorred  supporters  on  the  ventus  emergens  concavitatem  barbati 
chair  of  the  chief  apostle.  (liarbiti  ?)  et  per  multos  foratiles 

Modern  readers  will  be  more  struck  tractus  area;  fi.stul.-e  modulatos  cla- 
with  wonder  at  Gerbert’s  organ,  which  mores  emittunt.” — Vincent  Bcllov. 
went  by  steam : “ Ipse  Gerbertus  fecit  Spec.  Hist.  xxiv.  c.  98. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Tusculan  Popes. 

The  first  attempt  to  rescue  the  papacy  from  the  hands 
of  the  turbulent  patricians  or  fierce  populace  of  Rome, 
to  open  to  the  whole  Western  Church  the  appointment 
to  the  supreme  headship  of  Western  Christendom,  had 
ended  in  failure.  Nearly  another  half  century  must 
elapse  before  Transalpine  Christendom,  by  asserting  her 
right  of  supplanting  a line  of  degenerate  Italian  pontiffs 
by  men  more  worthy  of  the  high  office,  shall  compel 
Italy,  in  her  turn,  to  bring  forth  and  to  train  men  who, 
through  their  commanding  abilities,  win  back  the  lost 
tiara,  and  revenge  Italy  for  her  temporary  obscuration 
by  reducing  beneath  her  feet  the  rebellious  Teutonic 
Church  and  even  the  Western  Empire. 

Three  undistinguished  popes,  John  XVII.,  who 
n.p«  lived  less  than  six  months  after  his  election, 
John  xv'hi.  John  XVIII.,  and  Sergius  IV.,  ruled  for  ten 
s-rgiiia  iv.  years  of  obscurity.4  The  contest  for  the 
kingdom  between  Ardoin,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whom  the 
Italians  had  chosen  on  the  death  of  Otlio,  and  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.,  was  decided  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
All  the  great  prelates  of  the  north  espoused  the  imperial 
interest b — Tibald,  Marquis  and  Archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
the  Bishops  of  Modena,  Verona,  and  Yercclli  openly 

• John  XVII.,  June  13,  Dec.  7,  1003  ; John  XVIll.,  Dec.  25,  1003,  June, 
1009  ; Sergius,  J lily,  1009,  died  1012,  June  16. 

b Adelbert  in  Vit.  S.  Hennci. 
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maintained,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  Bishops  of 
Cremona,  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Brescia,  and  Como  hardly 
disguised  their  inclinations  to,  the  same  cause.  The 
Pope  alone  seems  to  have  stood  aloof  in  unregarded 
insignificance.  Borne,  abandoned  to  herself,  had  re- 
sumed her  republican  constitution.  The  family  of 
Crescentius  had  risen  again  to  power.  John,  the  son  of 
the  beheaded  consul,0  whether  through  the  prevailing 
interest  of  Stephania,  or  by  the  solicitude  of  Otho  to 
win  popularity  in  Borne,  had  been  created  prefect  of  the 
city  under  the  Emperor.  On  Otho’s  death  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Patrician,  and  ruled  the  city  and  the  Popes 
with  arbitrary  power.0 

But  adverse  as  it  may  be  safely  conjectured,  and  rival 
to  the  lineal  descendant  of  Crescentius,  had  counts  of 
risen  the  Counts  of  Tusculum.  These  counts  Tui*'ulum- 
were  also  descended  from  Marozia  and  Alberic,  and 
closely  connected,  being  a younger  branch  of  the  same 
family,  with  the  house  of  Crescentius.  The  Counts  of 
Tusculum  had  resisted  Otho  III.  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  A strong  faction  in  Borne  were  jealous  of  the 
Tusculans,  and  reproached  Otho  for  his  blind  clemency 
in  not  razing  to  the  ground  that  dangerous  and  rebel- 
lious fortress,  which  was  in  too  close  neighbourhood  to 
Borne.  Possibly  a temporary  junction  between  these 
two  great  rival  houses  led  to  the  perilous  state  of  things, 
which  induced  the  dying  Otho  to  leave  the  impracticable, 
if  not  insurgent  city.  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  seemed 
to  have  attached  themselves  to  the  new  Imperial  House 
which  succeeded  to  that  of  Saxony.  They  governed 
Borne  by  less  violent  means  than  the  Crescentii,  whose 
power  they  gradually  supplanted ; they  bought  the  venal 

* See  the  genealogy  in  Hiifler. 

* “ Destructor  Apostolical  sedis,” — Thietnwr,  a.d.  1012 
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people,  and  appointed  Popes  by  the  most  open  simony. 
The  Papacy  became  an  appanage  of  their  family ; they 
had  almost  succeeded,  had  they  not  blindly  abused  their 
influence,  in  rendering  it  hereditary.  Three  Popes  in 
succession  from  this  powerful  family  became  the  heads 
of  Christendom. 

The  first  of  these,  Benedict  VIII.,  did  not  ascend  the 
Benedict  throne  without  opposition.  Gregory,  an  anti- 
V1LL  pope,  was  set  up  by  the  adverse  party,  possibly 
by  the  patrician  Crescentius.  Benedict  fled  for  pro- 
tection and  support  into  Germany  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.,  who  had  now  made  great  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  Ardoin,  his  rival  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  price  of  protection  was  the  usual  one — the  gift  of 
the  imperial  crown  in  Home.  But  some  peaceful  revo- 
lution, brought  about  possibly  by  the  terror  of  the 
Emperor,  or  the  reconciliation  of  the  Counts  of  Tus- 
culum  with  John  the  Patrician  (the  Crescentius),  per- 
mitted Benedict  to  return  to  Borne  and  resume  his  full 
pontifical  rights.®  When  Henry  II.  appeared  in  Rome, 
Benedict  received  him,  according  to  ancient  usage,  on 
the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  Patrician  John  showed 
all  outward  signs  of  homage  to  the  Transalpine,  laid 
splendid  presents  at  his  feet,  and  made  more  splendid 
Emperor  promises;  yet  in  secret  he  endeavoured,  but 
Heury  ii.  jn  Vam,  to  impede  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor/  Nevertheless  the  coronation  took  place.* 


• The  time  of  Benedict’s  return  was 
unknown  to  Muratori.  In  1012  he 
is- granting  privileges  to  German  pre- 
lates. He  was  at  a synod  with  the 
Emperor  at  Ravenna,  Jan.  1014.  His 
return  must  then  have  been  in  1012. 

f “ Apostolicm  sedis  destructor, 
muneribus  suis  et  promissionibus  pha- 


leratis  regem  palam  honoravit,  sed 
Imperatoria*  dignitatis  fastigium  eum 
ascendere  multum  timuit,  omnimo- 
disque  id  prehibere  clam  tentavit.” — 
Thietmar,  1014. 

* The  coronation  the  24th  or  14th 
of  Feb.  Muratori,  sub  ann.  14  Feb. 
Jaffe. 
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Henry  displayed  and  exercised  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, coined  money  with  his  own  superscription,  and 
administered  justice  in  his  own  name.  Benedict  ruled 
in  peace.  John  Crescentius  still  held  the  office  ^ 
of  Prefect  of  the  city ; Alberic,  the  brother  of 
the  Pope,  was  Consul  and  Senator.*1  Yet  even  from  a 
Crescentius,  described  as  son  of  Count  Benedict,  the 
Pope  wrested  estates,  which,  when  Consul,  the  Creseen- 
tius  had  seized,  belonging  to  the  famous  monastery  of 
Farfa.  The  spoiler  was  summoned  before  the  Pope’s 
tribunal ; for  Benedict  wanted  neither  ability  nor  cou- 
rage, at  least  that  of  a secular  prince.  By  his  activity 
and  personal  prowess  a powerful  armament  of  Saracens, 
which  had  landed  in  the  territory  of  Pisa  at  Luna,  was 
attacked  and  cut  off  almost  to  a man.  The  king  only 
escaped ; the  queen  was  taken ; her  head-dress  of  gold 
and  jewels,  worth  1000  pounds,  was  sent  as  a present  by 
the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  Henry.  The  indig- 
nant Saracen,  it  is  said,  sent  a large  bag  of 
chestnuts  to  the  Pope,  with  a billet,  “ I will  return  with 
as  many  valiant  Saracens  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.” 
The  undaunted  Pope  sent  him  back  a bag  of  millet. 
“ As  many  brave  warriors  as  there  are  grains  will  appear 
at  my  bidding  to  defend  their  native  land.” 1 The  Pope 
more  than  maintained  his  lofty  language:  his  legate 
was  sent  to  Pisa  and  to  Genoa,  urging  those  Defeat  of 
cities,  now  rising  into  mercantile  importance  the  Pope, 
and  power,  not  to  endure  the  possession  of  an  Italian 


k Compare  a Placitum  published  by 
Mabillon,  Ann.  Benedict. subann.  1016. 

1 Thietmar,  vii.  31.  Muratori 
conjectures  the  king  to  have  been 
Mngello,  who  had  possession  of  Sar- 
dinia. His  summons  to  the  troops 

VOL.  III. 


was  “ nt  inimicos  Christi  serum  cir- 
cumferant.”  The  Pope  claimed  the 
queen's  head-dress,  the  “ spolia  opima, 
aurum  capitale,  ejusdetn  (roginoe ) oma- 
mentum  Papa  sibi  prae  ceteris  vindi- 
cavit.” 
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island  by  the  unbeliever.  The  united  forces  of  these 
two  cities  expelled  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia,  but  they 
quarrelled  about  the  spoil.  The  Pisan  annalist  claims 
the  investiture  of  the  island  by  the  Pope  for  his  city, 
which  retained  the  sovereignty.1*  Benedict  maintained 
his  amicable  relations  with  the  Emperor  Henry  II. 

The  Pope  visited  the  Emperor  at  Bamberg : 

▲ D.  1020.  1 1 o' 

during  the  next  year  the  Emperor  descended 
into  Italy.  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  a common 
enemy,  the  Greeks  of  Apulia  and  the  south  of  Italy. 
The  Greeks,  seconded  by  the  Prince  of  Capua  and  some 
of  the  southern  chieftains,  had  taken  the  aggressive ; in 
possession  of  Capua  they  would  have  threatened  Rome 
herself.  At  this  time  Rodolf,  a Norman,  with 
some  few  followers,  half  adventurers  driven 
from  their  native  lands,  half  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
the  apostles,  appeared  at  Rome.  The  martial  Pope 
enlisted  them  in  his  cause,  and  garrisoned  with  them 
the  strong  fortress  on  the  Garigliano ; the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  overran  Apulia.  His  general,  Poppone,  Arch- 
bishop of  Aquileia,  besieged  and  took  Capua ; the  prince 
was  at  the  mercy  of  Henry,  who  hardly  respected  a 
safe-conduct  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Troja, 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  surrendered.  Henry  was  pre- 
pared to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  city : he  was  melted 
to  tears  by  a saintly  hermit  coming  forth  from  the  gates 
with  the  children  of  the  city  in  procession,  chanting 
Kyrie  Elieson ! The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  visited 
together  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  The  Em- 
peror was  relieved  from  excruciating  pains,  which  he 
was  suffering,  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Benedict ; he 


k Annali  Pisani,  p.  107. 
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rewarded  the  saint  by  ample  donations  to  the  mo- 
na8tery.m 

On  the  death  of  Benedict  VIII.,  the  Tusculan  house 
by  the  same  quiet  but  unresisted  influence,  undisguised 
bribery,  elevated  the  brother  of  Benedict,  a ^ . 

layman  and  prefect  of  the  city,  to  the  papal  ’ 
Hfrohe'."'  The  Emperor  Henry  II.  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year.  Eor  nine  uneventful  years  the  power  which 
had  created,  maintained  John  XIX.  in  peace-  John  xix. 
able  possession  of  the  papal  throne.  Between  £ April  'i,24' 
two  and  three  years  elapsed  before  Conrad  the  1033 
Salic,  the  successor  of  Henry  II.,  could  journey  suik. 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown.  His  corona- 
tion was  the  important  affair  of  the  Pontificate  of  John. 

It  was  attended  (so  great  was  still  the  reverence  for 
Rome  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe)  by  two  pilgrim 
kings,  present  to  behold  the  eternal  city,  and  March  26, 
to  do  homage  to  the  chair,  to  the  religion,  to  1027- 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  These  were  Rudolf  III.  of 
Burgundy,  and  Canute  the  Danish  king  of  England. 
The  ceremony  did  not  pass  off  without  tumult.  A fierce 
fray  took  place  between  the  barbarous  and  undisciplined 
Germans  and  the  turbulent  Romans ; it  ended  in  a great 
slaughter  of  the  Romans.  The  leaders  were  compelled 
to  appear  before  the  haughty  Emperor  in  the  garb  of 
penitents,  with  naked  feet;  the  free  men  with  their 


**  Radolf.  Glaber.  The  religious  him  who  adjudges  them  to  be  free. — 
Pope,  with  the  religious  Emperor,  at  Pcrtz,  Leges,  ii.  561. 
a synod  at  Pavia,  passed  decrees  strictly  ° “ Uno  eodemque  die  et  laicua  et 
prohibiting  the  growing  usage  of  tire  pontifex  fuit.” — Iiomualdi.  Salem, 
marriage  of  the  clergy ; no  clerk  might  Chron.  S.  Muratori,  H.  It,  vii.  “ Qui 
have  wife  or  concubine;  no  bishop  uno  eodemque  die  praefectus  fuit  et 
have  a female  in  his  dwelling;  the  Papa.”  This  clause  bad  been  erased, 
sons  and  daughteis  of  clerks  were  but  was  restoieJ  in  the  MS.  of  Bo- 
slaves  of  the  Chuich;  anatuema  on  nizo. 
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swords  unsheathed,  the  slaves  with  osier  cords  round 
their  necks,  as  if  deserving  to  be  hanged.0  Another 
tumult  more  characteristic  broke  out  between  two  Eri- 
berts,  archbishops  of  Ravenna  and  Milan.  Each  claimed 
the  privilege  of  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  decision,  as  might  be  expected,  was  against 
the  Prelate  of  Ravenna,  the  old  traditionary  antagonist 
of  the  Pope.  Eribert  of  Ravenna  boldly  took  the  place  ; 
the  Prelate  of  Milan  wished  to  avoid  an  open  rupture. 
The  Emperor,  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  withdrew  his 
hand  from  that  of  the  Archbishop,  and  summoned  the 
Bishop  of  Vercelli  to  his  right  hand.  But  Eribert  of 
Ravenna  still  persisted  in  his  right : the  followers  of  the 
two  archbishops  came  to  blows,  and  the  Ravennese  was 
obliged  to  fly.  A council  asserted  the  right  of  tho 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  but  Ravenna  defied  the  decree 
both  of  Pope  and  council. 

The  hereditary  papacy  in  the  House  of  Tusculum,  if 

it  had  debased  the  Holy  See  by  men  of  ra- 

J«n.  1033.  . . . ; . . , , 

pacity  and  violence,  had  yet  maintained  the 
peace  of  Rome  for  twenty  years,  and  their  Popes  as 
secular  princes  had  not  been  wanting  in  energy  and 
vigour.  Now  as  though  their  object  had  been  to  reduce 
it  to  the  lowest  contempt,  or  as  if,  although  the  older 
and  more  able  branches  of  the  family  disdained  or 
would  not  submit  even  to  the  outward  restraints  of  the 
office,  nevertheless  they  would  not  allow  the  dignity  to 
depart  from  their  house  ; by  their  irresistible  gold  they 
secured  the  Pontificate  for  a boy  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  the  nephew  of  his  predecessors, 
Benedict  and  John.p 


° Wippo,  Vit.  Conrad  Salici. 

p “ Puer  fermc  decennis,  intercedente  thesaurorum  pennift,  electua  extitit  » 
Romanis.” — Radolfus  Glaber,  iv.  c.  5. 
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Benedict  IX.  had  all  the  vices  of  a youth  bom  to 
uncontrolled  power ; the  Papacy  had  to  en- 

, , .,L  . , . 1 , , Benedict  IX. 

dure  the  evils  without  the  counteracting  ad- 
vantages of  hereditary  monarchy.  In  Italy,  more  espe- 
cially in  Home,  this  transmission  of  the  grace  of  the 
priesthood,  or  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tificate through  the  worst  and  most  licentious  of  man- 
kind, seemed  to  jar  on  no  strong  religious  sensitiveness, 
to  rouse  no  general  remonstrance  of  indignation.  No 
vice  could  interrupt  the  descent  of  power  imparted, 
according  to  its  own  proper  theory,  for  the  extirpation  of 
vice : so  entirely  had  that  which  was  outward  and  formal 
prevailed  over  the  inward  and  moral  conception  of 
Christianity.  Beyond  the  Alps,  at  least  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Western  Christendom,  the  individual  Pope  was 
merged  in  his  office.  The  revolutions  in  Borne  dis- 
turbed not  the  ideal  sanctity  with  which  the  religious 
imagination  arrayed  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  In 
some  cases  the  writers  in  Germany,  though  ecclesiastics, 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  ruling 
Pope.  For  twelve  years  Benedict  IX.,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  powerful  kindred,  ruled  in  Borne,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  successors,  Victor  III.,  leading  a life 
so  shameful,  so  foul,  and  execrable,  that  he  shuddered 
to  describe  it.11  He  ruled  like  a captain  of  banditti, 
rather  than  a prelate.  Adulteries,  homicides  perpetrated 
by  his  own  hand,  passed  unnoticed,  unrevenged ; for 
the  patrician  of  the  city,  Gregory,  was  the  brother  of 

Cujus  quidem  post  adeptum  sacer- 
dotium  vita  quam  turpis,  quam  faxla, 
quam  execrauda  extiterit,  horregco 
referre.” — Victor  III.,  Dialog,  lib.  iii. 
apud  Mabillon,  Act.  S.  S.  Benedict, 
sec.  iv. 


1 “ Benedictus  ille  nomine,  non 
factis,  cujusdnm  Alberici  tilius  (Magi 
potius  Simonis,  quam  Simouis  Petri 
vestigia  seclatus)  non  parv&  a Patre 
in  populum  p oHigata  pccunift,  sura- 
mum  si  bi  sacordotium  vinlicavit. 
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the  Pope ; another  brother,  Peter,  an  active  partisan. 
Once,  according  to  one  doubtful  authority,  he  had  been 
already  expelled,  but  replaced  by  the  Emperor  Conrad 
the  Salic/  The  oppressed  people  at  length  grew  weary 
of  his  robberies,  murders,  and  abominations.  They  rose 
a.v.  1044.  ai»d  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  proceeded 
April  10.  tjie  election  of  John  Bishop  of  Sabina,  who 
took  the  name  of  Silvester  III.  But  they  had  sold 
themselves  to  the  Tusculan  tyranny,  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  shake  it  off ; the  Consuls  were  partisans, 
doubtless  kindred  of  the  Pope ; Benedict  returned  in 
triumph ; the  anti-Pope  retired  in  disgrace  and  excom- 
municated to  his  bishopric.  Benedict  himself  grew 
weary  of  his  office,  or  despaired  of  maintaining  it,  or 
perhaps  put  it  up  to  auction  with  no  intent  of  fulfilling 
the  contract.  According  to  another  by  no  means  incon- 
ceivable story,8  he  was  deeply  enamoured  of  his  cousin, 
the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Saxo  (of  the  rock),  master 
perhaps  of  some  strong  hill  fortress.  The  father  refused 
sale  of  the  his  daughter,  unless  the  Pope  would  surrender 
Gregory  vi.  the  papacy.  He  actually  sold  the  papacy  to 
an  arch-Presbyter,  named  John,1  of  the  same  house, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  John,  the  arch- 
Presbyter,  was  a man  of  learning  for  his  day,  of  unim- 
peachable chastity,  now  become  in  Home  so  rare  as  to 
be  called  an  angelic  virtue.  By  his  own  admission  he 
had  heaped  up  enormous  wealth,  which  he  intended  to 
dedicate  to  pious  uses.  Among  these  pious  uses  (ac- 
cording to  this  Didius  Julianus  of  the  Papacy)  was  his 
own  advancement.  Not  only  did  he  pay  a large  sum  to 


* Raiiolfus  Glaber,  sub  ann.  1038. 

* Bonizo,  ad  Ann. 

* “ Joanni  Archipresbytero  non 
parvft  ab  eo  accepta  pecunia,  summum 


sacerdotium  tradidit.”  — Victor  III., 
Dialog,  lib.  iii.  “ Ejusdem  pontificatus 
per  cart  u lam  refutavit  Johanni  suo 
patrino.” 
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Benedict  himself,  he  confessed  the  purchase  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  people : it  was  a pious  use  to  restore 
the  right  of  election  to  its  lawful  owners.  Such  acts 
ascribed  to  Gregory  VI.  throw  some  light  on  these  times 
of  darkness  and  confusion.  It  is  natural  to  inquire  into 
the  sources  of  this  enormous  wealth  by  which  the 
Counts  of  Tusculum  had  so  long  retained  the  Homan 
people  in  their  pay.  It  is  probable  that  the  papacy 
was  enslaved  by  its  own  wealth:  that  this  powerful 
house  had  obtained  by  forcible  or  fraudulent  alienation 
large  parts  of  the  estates  of  the  Church.  Gregory  had 
bought  the  papacy ; but  it  was  not  a barren  and  im- 
poverished see  which  he  coveted."  He  devoted  himself 
immediately  to  the  recovery  of  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions at  the  point  of  the  sword  ; and  to  the  suppression 
of  another  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  plunder  of 
the  pilgrims  to  Rome.  These  pilgrims,  who  still  flocked 
on  with  unwearied  zeal  to  the  Holy  City,  arrived,  instead 
of  opulent  and  munificent  votaries  at  the  sacred  shrines, 
miserable  and  plundered  beggars.  So  entirely  was 
Pope  Gregory  occupied  in  these  achievements,  that  the 
Roman  people  gave  him  a colleague  to  officiate,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  war,  within  the  Church.* 


* It  is  strange  enough  to  find  Peter 
Damiani  (he  was  but  young)  rejoicing 
in  the  accession  of  Gregory  VI.  as  the 
future  extirpator  of  simony.  “ Lseten- 
tur  coeli  . . . oonteratur  jam  mille- 
forme  caput  venenati  serpentis : cesset 
commercium  perversa:  negotiationis : 
nullam  jam  monetam  falsarius  Simon 
in  ecclesia  fabricet.” — Epist.  i.  1. 
Compare  Epist.  ii. 

* According  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, on  Uoman  affairs  no  high  autho- 


rity, these  sanguinary  occupations  of 
the  Pope  disqualified  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Romans  for  his  holy  office. 
The  Romans  would  have  been  the  last 
to  take  offence  at  such  exploits  in  a 
Pope.  But  a strong  anti-Tusculan 
party  may  have  felt  so  much  interest 
in  the  recovery  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church  from  those  lawless  barons, 
and  in  the  security  of  the  roads,  by 
which  the  pilgrims  might  reach  Rome 
with  their  wealth,  that  they  may 
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There  were  now  three  Popes,  by  themselves  or  by  their 
factions  engaged  in  deadly  feud.  They  had 
rhree  Popes.  or  each  0ther  to  despise, 

their  spiritual  arms ; they  encountered  with  the  carnal 
weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  For  Benedict  had  not 
obtained  his  bride ; Gerard  de  Saxo  had  joined  the  fac- 
tion of  Silvester  * III.  Benedict’s  brother  would  not 
brook  the  obscuration  of  the  house  of  Tusculum : they 
brought  back,  not  unreluctant,  the  abdicated  Pope  and 
reinstated  him  on  his  throne.  Benedict  held  the  Late- 
ral), Gregory  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Silvester  St.  Peter’s 
and  the  Vatican. 

Christendom  could  not  longer  be  ignorant  of,  or  en- 
dure this  Btate  of  things.  Peter  the  Archdeacon  of 
Rome,  commissioned  by  the  vows  and  prayers  of  a great 
number  of  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  more  devout 
people,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Emperor,  imploring  his  succour.  The  Emperor 
Henry  III.  was  called  upon  by  his  title  to  the  Empire, 
by  his  own  grave  and  religious  character,  by  the  open 
or  the  tacit  summons  of  the  pious  throughout  Europe, 
and  even  of  those  who  respected  the  Church : he  was 
implored,  in  popular  verse,  to  dissolve  this  odious 
Trigamy  of  the  Church/  and  to  interpose  his  irresistible 
authority.  He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  received 
either  with  loud  acclamations  or  with  silent  awe.  At 
Piacenza,  Gregory,  supposing  his  own  claims  to  the 
papacy  irrefragable,  ventured  to  meet  him.1  Henry 
gave  no  answer,  but  advanced  to  Sutri,  about  thirty 


have  acquiesced  in  the  Pope’s  discharge 
of  his  sacred  functions  by  a deputy. — 
William  of  Malmee.  lib.  ii. 

t “ Una  Sunamitls  nupslt  trtbus  mantis, 
Bex  Henrice.Omnlpotentis  vice, 

Solve  commblnm  informs  dubium.” 


* Some  writers,  summed  up  by 
Luden  (Gcschichte  der  Deutschon,  vol. 
viii.  p.  191),  suppose  a secret  under- 
standing between  the  Emperor  and 
Pope  Gregory. 
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miles  north  of  Rome.  There  he  assembled  a Council  oi 
many  prelates : among  them  were  the  Patriarch  AJ)  )046 
of  Aquileia,  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  the  I)ec' 2#- 
Archbishop  of  Arles.  In  this  Council  he  proceeded  to 
examine  the  claims  of  the  conflicting  Popes.  Denudation 
{Silvester  was  condemned  at  once  as  an  usurper, 
and  delivered  up,  degraded  from  his  holy  0regory  VI- 
orders,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  a monastery.  The 
voluntary  abdication  of  Benedict  annulled  his  claim.* 
Gregory  fondly  thought  that  there  was  now  no  obstacle 
to  his  universal  recognition.  But  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  his  own  election.  He  could  not 
deny,  he  could  not  attempt  to  extenuate,  the  flagrant 
simony  of  those  proceedings  by  which  he  had  bought 
the  papacy.  He  admitted  his  guilt,  his  disqualification, 
stripped  off  the  pontifical  robes,  and  intreating  forgive- 
ness, quietly  surrendered  up  the  papacy.b  He  retired, 
not  without  compulsion,  into  a monastery  in  Germany ; 
his  involuntary  companion  in  his  exile  was  no  less  than 
the  famous  Hildebrand.0 


* “ Maximfe  cum  ip.-e,  Komanus  antiqui  hostis  versutia  mese  election! 
Pontitex,  se  judicaverit  deponendum.”  irrepsit,  a Komano  episcopatu  judico 
k “ Ego  Gregorius  Episcopus,  servus  me  submovendum.” — Bonizo.  Victor 
wrvorum  Dei,  propter  turpissimam  in  Dialog,  lib.  iii 
venalitatcm  simoniaca;  herteseos,  qua:  e Muratori,  sub  ann.  1046. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  German  Popes. 

The  evil  of  the  degraded  papacy  lay  deeper:  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  rescue  it  entirely  and  for  ever 
from  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  Barons  of  Rome. 
The  only  remedy  was  the  appointment  of  a stranger. 
Murmurs  were  heard  that  no  one  could  canonically  be 
elected  Pope,  who  had  not  been  ordained  Deacon  and 
Priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  insulting  language 
of  the  Germans  was,  that  in  the  whole  Church  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  disqualified  either  as 
illiterate,  or  as  tainted  with  simony,  or  as  living  in 
notorious  concubinage.* 

Suidger,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  consecrated 
Pope  at  Sutri ; the  first  Pope  consecrated  out  t 
of  Rome.b  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at 
Rome,  the  usual  appeal  was  made  to  the  Roman  people 
whether  they  knew  one  worthier  to  be  Pope.  The 
German  soldiers  stood  around  ; the  people  preserved  an 


» “ Neminem  ad  Romanum  debf-re 
ascendere  pontificatum,  qui  non  in 
e&dem  ecclesia  presbyter  et  diaconus.” 
— Bonizo,  apud  (Efelium.  “ Ut  in 
tantd  ecclesitt  viz  unus  reperiri  potuit, 
quin  vel  illiteratus,  vel  simoniacus, 
vel  esset  ooucubinatus.”  Bonizo  is  a 


bad  historian  for  the  past,  but  an 
unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  Italian  feelings  against  a 
German  pope.  Compare  Leo  Ostiens. 
and  Victor  III. 

b So  at  least  says  Bonizo.  Compart 
Herman . Contract,  a.d.  1096. 
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obsequious  silence.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg  was  led  by 
Henry  himself  to  the  papal  throne  : the  people  seemed 
to  assent  by  their  acclamations.®  Suidger  took  the 
name  of  Clement  II.,  the  first,  it  might  be  hoped,  of  a 
new  line  of  apostolic  pontiffs,  called  after  the  immediate 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  and  his  Empress  Agnes 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  new 
Pope.  The  coronation  was  celebrated  with  unusual 
Christmas,  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  Pope  exacted  from 
1#‘8-  the  religious  Emperor,  not  merely  the  most  full 
confession  of  faith,  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  of  pro- 
tection to  the  Roman  see,  but  of  chastity,  justice,  hu- 
mility, and  charity.  The  Pope  enforced  on  the  Em- 
peror, the  Emperor  with  the  most  profound  submission 
pledged  himself  in  the  face  of  heaven  to  observe  these 
Christian  virtues.d 

The  first  act  of  reformation,  which  the  religious  part 
of  Christendom  expected  from  the  promotion  of  this 
blameless  and  holy  stranger  to  the  Roman  see,  was  the 
summoning  a Council  at  Rome  to  brand  the  all-pre- 
vailing vice  of  the  times.  Simony  was  condemned  in 

the  strongest  general  terms  and  in  all  its 

J»n.  1047.  . ° ° 

various  forms ; but  even  this  Council  was 
obliged  to  mitigate  its  censure.  The  severer  bishops 
proposed  the  absolute  degradation  of  any  one  of  their 
order  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  sacrilegious  sin  ; they 
were  reduced  to  the  melancholy  confession,  that  the 
Church  would  be  nearly  deprived  of  all  its  pastors,  since 


c If  Benzo  of  Albi  is  to  be  believed 
Henry  told  them  to  elect  any  one 
present.  The  Romans  replied,  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  the 
election  was  not  according  to  their 
will : “ Ubi  adest  praescntia  regia,  non 
est  olectionis  consensus  in  arbitrio 


nostrie  voluntatis.”  — Benzo,  apud 
Menckenium,  i.  393. 

d Cenni  Monuments,  ii.  261,  con- 
tains the  ordo  for  the  coronation  of 
Henry  and  Agnes.  Hofler  devotes 
many  pages  to  the  ceremony,  i.  236- 
250. 
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the  ordination  by  a simoniacal  bishop  annulled  the 
orders.®  Whoever  was  knowingly  ordained  by  a simo- 
niacal bishop,  was  bound  not  to  exercise  his  functions 
till  after  forty  days’  penance.  But  Clement  sat  alone 
in  his  unworldly  holiness ; the  Council,  assembled  to 
reform  the  Church,  was  interrupted,  if  not  broken  up, 
by  a fierce  dispute  for  precedence  between  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Ravenna,  of  Milan,  and  of  Aquileia.  The 
decision  in  favour  of  the  German  Archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, unpopular  doubtless  with  the  Italians,  was  con- 
firmed by  threats  of  excommunication  against  the  other 
contumacious  prelates,  if  they  should  renew  the  strife/ 
Rome  herself  might  seem  impatient  of  foreign  rulers. 
The  fatal  climate  asserted  her  injured  supre-  A D 1047 
macy.  Clement  II.  died  before  the  close  of  0ct9- 
the  year.8 

A bold  attempt  was  made  to  reassert  the  claims  of 
Benedict  IX.  He  appeared  in  Rome  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  held  the  Benedict  ix. 

•n  n • i .in  Home. 

pontificate  for  nine  months.  But  he  fied  again  Nov.  s,  1047.; 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  Pope  environed  by 
German  soldiers : he  had  been  abandoned  by  Juty  16_ 
the  Tuscan  Marquis.h  For  the  obsequious  104H' 
clergy  and  people  had  in  the  meantime  sent  to  Ger- 


• So  universal  was  this  crime,  that 
the  Abbot  Guido,  when  Boniface  of 
Tuscany,  the  father  of  Matilda,  one  of 
the  most  pious  churchmen  of  the  day, 
went  to  make  his  annual  confession  at 1 
the  monastery  of  Pomposa,  thought  it 
right  to  scourge  this  vice  out  of  the 
penitent  — 

“ Sic  de  re  Guido  sacer  abb:u*  arguit,  tinmo 
Hunc  Bonitacium,  ne  v-nderet  amplius, 
ipsiim 

Ante  Dei  Matris  altare  flagellat  amaris 
Verberibus  nudum,  qul  dcliciia  fult  usua. 


Pompowc  vovit  tunc  abbatique  Uuidonl. 

Ecclesiam  nullatn  quod  per  se  vendercl 
unquam.” — Donizv,  1.  14. 

f Labb.  Concil.  sub  ann. 

* I quote  once  for  all  the  famous 
lines  of  Peter  Damiani,  applicable  on 
so  many  German  invasions  of  Rome: — 
“ Roma  vorax  hominum,  domat  ardua  colla 
virorum, 

Roma  ferax  febrium,  rn-cls  est  uberrima 
frugum, 

Romarue  tebres  stabill  sunt  Jure  fldeles.’* 
h Vit.  npud  Murat.  Annal.  Roman, 
p.  469. 
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many  to  submit  themselves  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Emperor.1  Halinard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  declined 
the  perilous  advancement;  the  choice  fell  on  Poppo, 
rxunasMif.  Bishop  of  Brixen.  He  had  hardly  time  to 
Aug.  9, 1048.  reach  Home,  and  to  take  the  name  of  Da- 
masus  II.,  when  he  too  fell  a victim  to  the  summer 
fever.  This  pontificate  lasted  but  twenty-three  days.k 

Tliis  rapid  succession  could  not  but  give  rise  to  re- 
ports of  foul  means,  employed  by  the  unscrupulous 
Italians  to  get  rid  of  these  strangers,  no  less  dreaded 
for  their  austerity,  than  hated  for  their  usurpation  of 
the  lloman  rights.  But  Italy  was  overawed  by  the 
commanding  character  and  unshaken  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  No  secular  power  dared  to  offer 
resistance,  there  was  no  Cisalpine  prelate,  whose  lofty 
piety  and  courageous  sacerdotal  dignity  could  venture, 
or  warrant  opposition.  Rome  and  Italy  again  looked 
submissively  to  the  Transalpine  monarch  for  a successor 
to  these  two  short-lived  pontiffs. 

Yet  this  absolute  nomination  to  the  papacy  by  the 
uncontrolled  authority  of  the  Emperor  could  not  but 
alarm  the  jealous  hierarchical  spirit  throughout  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Italy.  The  flagrant  venality  and  vices  of 
the  Roman  clergy  might  justify,  for  once  or  for  a time, 
the  intervention  of  the  supreme  secular  power.  The 
declared  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  dominant  evil  of 


1 It  is  said  that  Benedict  IX.,  per- 
suaded bf  the  Abbot  of  Grotta  Kerrata, 
retired  into  that  monastery,  repented 
of  his  sins,  and  died  an  exemplary 
monk.  But  S.  Peter  Damiani,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Capri, 
raises  his  ghost,  to  compel  his  suc- 
cessor to  devote  some  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  to  the  poor. — Opuscul.  xiv.  3. 


k Bonilace,  Marquis  of  Tuscany, 
received  orders  from  the  Emperor  to 
conduct  this  bishop  “ full  of  Pride  “ 
to  Rome,  where  in  twenty  days  he 
died,  body  and  soul. — Bonizo,  p.  803. 
Was  this  merely  the  Italian  hatred  to 
a German  pope,  or  some  personal 
hostility  of  Boniso  ? Either  way  R U 
characteristic. 
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simony,  the  lofty  language  which  he  used  concerning 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  his  own  profoundly 
religious  life,  might  tempt  the  most  zealous  churchmen 
to  acquiesce  in  a despotism,  commended  by  such  results, 
and  exercised  so  much  for  the  honour  and  for  the 
welfare  of  Christendom.  But  the  clergy,  ever  as  in- 
tuitively and  sagaciously  jealous  to  detect  the  secret 
encroachment  of  any  principle  dangerous  to  their  power, 
as  skilful  in  establishing  any  one  favourable  to  their 
interest,  were  not  oft’  their  guard.  There  was  one, 
whose  searching  eyesight  was  watching,  who  was  warn- 
ing, and  taking  measures  to  awaken  that  dread  of 
secular  interference,  which  came  even  countenanced  by 
such  manifest  and  uncontested  advantages.  Hildebrand, 
in  his  exile  in  Germany,  was  steadily  surveying  the 
course  of  affairs. 

The  imperial  choice  fell  upon  a prelate,  in  whom, 
although  of  noble  descent,  and  nearly  allied  to  ^ 
the  Emperor, m the  churchman  predominated 
over  the  subject  of  the  empire.  Though  with  such 
claims  to  the  highest  advancement,  supported  as  it  now 
too  rarely  was,  with  the  fame  of  transcendent  piety 
avouched  by  vision,  wonder,  and  spiritual  communion 
with  the  other  world,  Bruno  had  contented  himself  with 
the  poor  and  humble  bishopric  of  Toul.n  There  he 
was  distinguished  by  his  unimpeachable  holiness,  his 
gentleness  to  those  below  him  (he  constantly  washed 
the  feet  of  the  poor),  but  no  less  by  his  inflexible  asser- 
tion of  all  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  see  and  the 

m The  Emperor  Conrad's  mother  n The  early  life  of  Bruno  is  related 
and  the  father  of  Bruno  were  cousins  by  his  affectionate  and  admiring  fol- 
german.  Conrad  spoke  of  his  “con-  lower,  Archdeacon  Wibert,  with  its 
sanguinenm  et  . . . affectum  avito  full  portidn  of  legendaiy  marvel. — 
propinqnitatis.” — Wibert,  Vit.  Leon.  Apnd  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  in. 

IX.  i.  18. 
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privileges  of  his  order.  According  to  his  affectionate 
biographer,  his  person  was  beautiful,  his  charity  bound- 
less, and  he  had  a rare  power  of  affecting  his  hearers  as 
a preacher,  even  hardly  less  as  officiating  in  the  services 
of  the  church.  He  was  accomplished  in  all  the  science 
of  the  time,  especially  in  music.  Nor  did  he  altogether 
decline,  or  betray  any  want  of  capacity  for  secular 
affairs;  he  had  interposed  as  ambassador  in  the  disputes 
between  the  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  France;  his 
negotiations  had  maintained  the  peace  between  Conrad 
and  King  Robert. 

The  Bishop  of  Toul  might  tremble  at  the  awful  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  papacy.0  As  a pilgrim  he  had 
visited  year  after  year  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles ; he 
knew  Rome,  he  knew  how  uncongenial  was  her  air  to 
the  German  constitution,  her  manners  to  the  austere 
virtue  of  a severe  German  prelate.  Some  natural  dread, 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  a complete  re- 
form may  have  mingled  with  the  Christian  humility 
which  shrunk  from  the  glorious  burthen.  Even  after 
his  reluctant  consent,  he  absolutely  refused  to  owe  his 
election  to  the  mere  will  of  the  Emperor ; he  would  at 
the  least  have  the  outward  show  of  free  consent  from 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  This  strong  hier- 
archical feeling  was  confirmed,  it  is  said,  by  the  refusal 
of  Hildebrand,  whose  austere  virtue  and  lofty  church- 
manship  had  begun  to  command  notice,  to  accompany 
to  Rome  a Pope,  chosen  by  the  uncanonical  appoint- 
ment of  a layman.  In  the  strong  language  of  Hilde- 
brand, it  was  to  appear  as  an  apostate,  not  as  an 
apostle.p  Had  it  been  suggested  by  no  loftier  motive, 

0 There  is  a recent  prolii,  and  (Maintz,  1851).  It  contains,  I think, 
somewhat  feeble  biography  of  Leo  IX.,  j nothing  new. 

by  a zealous  Roman  Catholic.  H tinkler  p Bonizo, npud  CEfel.ii.  p.  83.  Corn- 
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nothing  could  have  been  more  politic  than  this  flattery 
to  the  pride  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people.  Whether 
he  did  not  assume,  or  threw  off  by  the  advice  of  Hilde- 
brand, the  mitre  and  the  purple  robe,  the  Bishop  of 
Toul  did  not  travel  to  Rome  as  a pontiff,  but  as  a 
pilgrim.  His  humble  attire  and  demeanour  attracted 
far  more  notice  than  the  familiar  pomp  of  a prelate. 
Multitudes  crowded  around  him  ; it  was  rumoured  that 
celestial  music  was  heard,  and  that  wonders  attended 
upon  his  journey.  The  Teverone  suddenly  withdrew  its 
overflowing  waters  to  let  him  pass.  He  was  met,  as  he 
drew  near,  barefooted,  to  Rome  by  the  clergy  and  the 
people ; but  even  then  he  would  not  ascend  the  papal 
throne  without  a solemn  appeal  to  the  semblance  at 
least  of  an  election,  a recognition  of  his  authority  by 
what  appeared  to  be  free  suffrages.'1 

Nothing  could  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  whole 
demeanour  of  Leo  IX.,  such  was  the  name  he  assumed, 
with  the  Italian  popes,  who  had  recently  held  the  holy 
office.  His  first  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  dilapi- 
dated church  of  St.  Peter,  and  visits  to  the  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage,  Mount  Garganus,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict,  at  Monte  Casino.  He  had  un- 
exampled difficulties  to  struggle  with.  The  wealthy 
See  of  Rome  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty. 
The  clergy  had  alienated  the  benefices  to  their  own 
children,  the  barons  had  seized  the  estates ; Popo  John 
had  plundered  the  churches ; no  pilgrims  dared  to  ap- 
proach with  costly  offerings.  The  money  which  Bruno 


pare  a long  note  of  Theiner,  Die 
Einfiihrung  der  erzwungenen  Ehelosig- 
keit,  v.  ii.  p.  6. 

a One  account,  intended  for  pane- 
gyric, would  convict  him  of  downright 

VOL.  III. 


hypocrisy,  He  declared  that  he  merely 
came  to  Rome  as  a pilgrim,  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles. — Lconis  IX. 
Vit.  a Nic.  Arragon. 

2 B 
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had  brought  from  home  was  soon  exhausted.  His  Ger- 
man followers  showed  a disposition  to  desert  their  poor 
master,  of  whose  wealth  as  Pope  they  had  doubtless 
entertained  magnificent  notions : a timely  offering  by 
some  wealthy  votaries  from  Benevento,  who  had  heard 
of  the  Pope’s  virtues,  relieved  his  immediate  necessities. 
Public  confidence  was  restored,  the  Pope  went  on  per- 
forming all  the  great  and  imposing  acts  of  his  Office, 
the  consecration  of  wealthy  abbots,  the  confirmation  of 
privileges  to  remote  monasteries;  and,  doubtless,  the 
grateful  oblations  began  again  to  flow  into  the  papal 
treasury.  Of  his  measures  to  resume  the  usurped  pos- 
sessions of  the  church  the  records  are  silent.  But  the 
great  object  of  his  saintly  care  and  ambition  was  the 
reformation  of  the  corrupted  church.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  wage  implacable  war  with  the  two  dominant 
evils  of  his  time,  as  they  were  esteemed  by  all  zealous 
churchmen,  simony  and  concubinage.  A council  met 
at  Borne : again  the  severer  prelates  proposed  by  one 
sweeping  interdict  to  annul  the  orders,  and  to  degrade 
every  clerical  person  who  was  any  way  implicated  in 
simony,  who  had  made  any  gift,  payment,  or  contract 
to  obtain  a bishopric,  or  other  office  in  the  church.r 
But  again  it  was  found  that  the  times  would  not  endure 
these  summary  remedies.  It  would  have  deprived 
almost  the  whole  of  the  clergy;  and  as,  by  annulling 
their  orders,  it  rendered  all  their  acts  invalid,  every 
sacrament,  ordination,  consecration ; it  absolutely  inter- 
rupted, or  rendered  doubtful  the  whole  spiritual  succes- 
sion of  the  order.8  The  Pope,  either  from  the  gentle- 


' On  the  notoriety  of  the  simoniac 
proceedings  at  Rome:— 

“ lieu  sedes  Apostollca 
Orbis  ollm  gloria. 


Nunc,  pro  dolor ! efllceris 
Officios  Slmonls.” 

Damian,  lib.  Iv.  Kplst.  lx.  p.  109. 

* “ Ita  ut  non  solum  ab  ipeis,  sed 
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ness  of  his  disposition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  was  obliged  to  adopt  more  lenient  measures  to 
accept  certain  penances  from  the  delinquents,  and’ on 
confession,  humiliation,  and  absolution,  to  restore  the 
offender  to  his  function  or  dignity. 

The  general  concubinage,  or  rather  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  no  less  embarrassed  the  austere  reformers  * It 
was  determined  that  the  clergy  of  Rome  should  no 
longer  live  scattered  about  in  private  houses,  but  in 
colleges  or  separate  dwellings,  and  so  be  submitted  to 
rigid  superintendence  and  discipline.  Women  convicted 
of  unlawful  intercourse  with  the  clergy  were  to  lose 
their  freedom  and  become  slaves  attached  to  the  Lateran 
palace.11  But  these  were  not  the  worst  vices  of  the 
clergy.  The  stern  ascetic  Peter  Damiani,  who  now 
comes  forward  the  absolute  unswerving  model  of  monk- 
hood, presented  a book  to  the  Pope,  the  title  of  which 
expressed  in  the  coarsest  form  the  unnatural  vices 
widely  prevalent  among  the  monks  as  well  as  the  secular 
clergy,  a book  which  would  shock  a niore  sensitive  age 
but  was  received  by  the  Pope  as  an  honest  and  bold 
exposition  of  the  morals  of  the  times.* 


a plerisque  diceretur  episcopis,  omnes 
pene  basilicas  sacerdotalibus  officiis 
destitutas,  et  prsecipue  missarum 
solemnia  ad  subversionem  Christiana 
religioiiis,  et  desperationem  omnium 
circumquaque  fidelium  funditus  omit- 
tenda.” — Damiani,  Liber  Gratissimus, 
c.  35. 

* “ Perrarus  inveniretur  qui  non 
esset  uxoratus  vel  concubinatus.  Do 
simonii  quid  dicam  ? omnes  pene 
ecclesiasticos  ordines  hsec  mortifera 
bellua  devoraverat,  ut  qui  ejus  mor- 

sum  evaserat,  rarus  inveniretur.” 

Vit.  S.  Joann.  Gualberti.  “Nonerubes- 


[ cebnnt  sacerdotes  uxores  ducore,  palam 
nuptias  fiiciebant,  nefanda  matrimonia 
contrahebant  et  legibus  eas  dotabant, 
cum  quibu9  secundum  leges  nec  in  una 

domo  simul  habitare  debebant.” Bruno 

Sign.  ap.  Murator.  pp.  346,  347. 

* “ Etquacunque  damnabiles  fceminse 
intra  Romana  moenia  reperirentur 
Presbytcris  prostitute,  deinceps  Late- 
ranensipalatio  adjudicarentur  ancille.” 
This  may  have  been  somewhat  later  in 
1051. — Petri  Damiani  Epist.  ad  Cuni- 
bert.  Taurin.  Episc. 

* The  title  of  one  chapter  is  enough 
to  show  the  nature  of  this  odious  book, 

2 b 2 
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Damiani’s  blind  monastic  fury  perceived  not  that  the 
argument  of  his  repulsive  book  was  against  himself. 
His  remedy,  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  was  not  likely 
to  correct  this  frightful  state  of  things.  The  Bishops 
at  a synod  in  Rome  acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of 
marriage,  but  took  no  steps  to  enforce  it.  Of  the  worse 
evil,  perhaps  wisely,  they  were  silent.y  The  German 
Pope  might  appear  to  turn  his  back  in  horror  and 
disgust  from  the  scenes  of  such  vices.  He  would  seek 
elsewhere  for  devout  and  rigid  minds,  which  might 
console  him  by  their  holy  sympathy ; and  some  were 
yet  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  either  on  the 
episcopal  throne,  or  in  the  rigorous  cloister. 

The  saintly  ambition  therefore  of  Leo  did  not  confine 
his  views  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  to  the  city 
of  Rome  or  to  Italy.  He  aspired  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  Latin  Christendom  under  his  personal  super- 
intendence. Though  now  hardly  seated  firmly  in  his 
throne  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  undertake,  as  it 
were,  a religious  visitation  of  Western  Europe,  to  show 
himself  in  each  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  as  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  as  the  equal  or  superior  of  all  se- 
cular princes ; and  that  in  all  the  genuine  character- 
istics of  power,  the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  the 
redress  of  grievances,  the  correction  of  abuses,  the 
punishment  even  of  the  haughtiest  and  most  powerful 


the  Gomorrhianus  of  Peter  Damiani — j 
* De  diversitate  peccantium  contra 
naturam.’  No  detail  is  spared.  Com- 
pare Leonis  Epist.  prefixed  to  Damiani’s 
book.  The  wiser  Alexander  II.  stoic  j 
the  book  and  shut  it  up.  Of  this ' 
Damiani  complaint  bitterly. — Epist. 
ii.  6. 

y “ Sub  anathemate  interdictum  est. 


. . . ut  sacerdotes  et  Levitin  et  sub- 
d inconi  cum  uxoribus  non  coeant : qua? 
res  magnum  Vctemosum  serpentem 
concitavit  in  iram.  Quod  audientes 
episcopi  primo  quidem  vcritati  non 
valentes  rcsistcre  tacuere;  postea  vero, 
suadente  humani  generis  inimico,  in- 
obedienter  celavere." — Bonizo,  p.  803. 
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offenders  against  the  statutes  of  the  church,  the 
suppression  of  simony,  the  restoration  of  monastic  dis- 
cipline. Some  of  Leo’s  predecessors  had  indeed  crossed 
the  Alps,  either  to  obtain  by  personal  supplication  the 
assistance  of  the  Transalpine  sovereigns  against  their 
enemies ; or  to  take  part  in  the  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  those  kingdoms.  Latterly  the  Popes  had 
dwelt  in  their  remote  seclusion  at  Rome,  and  that 
seclusion  alone  had  permitted  the  reverential  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  still  to  invest  them  in  some  lingering 
sanctity.  Yet  rumours  and  the  reports  of  the  pilgrims 
could  not  but  disseminate  through  Europe,  even  to  its 
remotest  parts,  the  degraded  character  of  the  Italian 
Popes;  the  rapacity,  the  licentiousness,  the  venality 
had  become  more  and  more  notorious.  How  some 
Popes  had  lived,  how  they  had  died,  could  not  be  alto- 
gether disguised.  This  had  been  proclaimed  in  full 
synods  of  Transalpine  prelates,  as  at  Rheims.  The 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  loftiest  spiritual  offices,  the 
holiest  functions,  ■with  the  most  unholy  life,  could  not 
but  force  itself  upon  the  religious  mind  of  Christendom. 

Leo  came  forth  to  Europe,  not  only  with  the  power 
and  dignity,  but  with  the  austere  holiness,  the  inde- 
fatigable religious  activity,  the  majestic  virtue  which 
became  the  head  of  Christendom.  His  personal  cha- 
racter and  habits  would  bear  the  closest  and  most 
jealous  inspection;  he  was  not  merely  blameless  in 
morals,  but  exemplary  in  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his 
devotion.  Wherever  he  went  he  visited  the  Le°'“  »•*««- 

, , . . . tton  beyond 

most  severe  of  the  clergy  or  ot  the  monastic  the  Alps, 
orders,  men  already  sainted  by  the  popular  devotion ; 
like  St.  Gualberto  of  Vallombrosa,*  and  the  successor  of 


* See  the  Lives  of  S.  Gualberto. 
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the  holy  Odilo  at  Clugny.  All  recognised  a kindred 
spirit,  and  hailed  the  genuine  Pontiff.  He  passed  by 
Florence ; he  held  a council  at  Pavia ; he  crossed  the 
Alps  to  Germany.  Throughout  Germany  his  time  was 

4D  ,W9  occupied,  till  he  reached  Cologne,  in  conse- 

aiardi  14.  crating  churches,  and  bestowing  privileges  on 
monasteries.  On  his  arrival  at  Cologne  he  was  received 
by  the  Archbishop  Herman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire, with  the  greatest  state.  Herman  was  a 

June  29.  1 . „ i-i  i . . , 

prelate  of  a kindred  spirit,  pious,  and  disposed 
to  hierarchical  magnificence ; both  himself  and  the 
Pope  knowing,  no  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  splendid 
ecclesiastical  ceremonial  on  the  popular  mind.  The 
Pope  created  a new  and  high  office  for  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  the  arch-chancellorship  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  The  archbishop  became  a kind  of  northern  Pope ; 
seven  cardinal  priests  were  appointed  daily  to  read 
mass,  sandalled,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathe- 
dral. At  Cologne  appeared  the  pious  Emperor,  Henry 
III.,  in  military  array ; he  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Godfrey,  Duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  a powerful 
confederacy,  comprehending  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and 
Herman  of  Mons,  and  Theodoric  of  Holland,  secretly 
supported  by  Henry  I.,  King  of  France.  Godfrey  had 
been  already  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  expelling 
liis  brother  from  his  inheritance,  the  dukedom  of  Lower 
Lorraine.  He  had  been  defeated  and  pardoned.  But 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  granted 
away  the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine  to  Frederick  of 
Luxemburg,  he  again  rushed  to  arms.  With  his  lawless 
allies,  he  had  destroyed  the  imperial  palace  at  Nime- 
guen,  and  burned  Verdun.  But  their  predatory  bands 
had  suffered  a defeat  by  the  forces  of  the  Bishops  of 
Liege,  Metz,  and  Utrecht. 
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Leo  scrupled  not  to  smite  with  his  spiritual  arms  the 
enemy,  the  rebel  against  the  Empire,  who  was  accused 
of  burning  churches  in  his  marauding  warfare.  He 
excommunicated  Godfrey  of  Lorraine ; and  that  turbu- 
lent prince,  who  had  defied  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  awe  beneath  the  spiritual 
censure.  He  came  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  ^ t 2_ 
the  Pope  advanced  to  receive  him  ; he  came 
as  a humble  suppliant.  The  Pope  with  difficulty  ex- 
torted his  pardon,  but  not  the  restitution  of  his  duke- 
dom, from  the  resentful  Emperor.  But  Godfrey  was 
broken  in  spirit  by  the  appalling  presence  of  the  Pope ; 
he  went  to  Verdun,  and  submitted  to  the  most  humili- 
ating penance : he  was  publicly  scourged  before  the  altar, 
in  order  to  obtain  re-admission  into  the  church.  He 
was  condemned  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  which  he  had 
burned  ; and  the  fierce  marauder  was  seen  labouring  like 
a common  workman  in  the  repairs  of  the  ruined  church. 

Nor  was  the  religion  of  Leo  IX.  too  lofty  or  spiritual 
for  his  age ; he  was  deeply  involved  in  its  superstitions. 
The  ecclesiastical  Hercules,  who  travelled  about  beating 
down  the  hydra  heads  of  clerical  avarice  and  licentious- 
ness, is  surrounded,  like  him  of  old,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  mystic  legend.  Leo  was  the  most  sure  discoverer  of 
reliques,  wherever  it  w’as  desirable  that  reliques  should 
be  found ; wherever  he  prayed  for  them,  the  bodies  of 
saints  came  to  light.  His  life  was  a life  of  visions; 
miracles  broke  out  on  all  great,  sometimes  on  more 
insignificant  occasions.* 


* The  most  remarkable  miracle,  of  i the  pieces  came  together,  the  cup  was 
later  date,  was  this.  A precious  cup,  again  whole,  and  the  fracture  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  only  marked  by  a thin  thread  (capillo). 
Cologne,  fell  on  the  ground  and  was  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  was, 
broken  to  pieces.  At  the  word  of  Leo  that  all  the  while  not  a drop  of  the 
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Germany  had  received  with  submission,  not  un- 
mingled with  pride,  the  holy  German  Pope.  The  Ger- 
man clergy,  on  the  whole,  stood  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  religious 
character  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Henry  III.,  had 
maintained  at  least  superior  decency  of  manners;  he 
had  discouraged  simony,  and  advanced  the  more  reli- 
gious of  the  clergy.  But  when  the  austere  Pope  pro- 
Leo  ix.  in  posed  to  pass  into  France,  to  visit  Rheims,  the 
France.  king  and  the  clergy  heard  with  equal  dismay 
of  the  unwelcome  design.  In  France,  with  the  exception 
of  some  exemplary  prelates,  the  hierarchy  were  more 
feudal  in  their  tenures  and  in  their  habits : the  benefices 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  warlike  nobles,  more 
secular  than  ecclesiastic  in  their  lives;  they  were  ob- 
tained by  more  questionable  means,  devoted  far  less 
exclusively  to  religious  purposes.  The  king,  no  doubt, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  clergy,  excused  himself  from 
this  unwonted  visitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  bishops 
and  abbots,  with  the  rest  of  his  feudal  array,  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  his  banner  against  the  hostile 
Normans. 

The  courteous  pertinacity  of  the  Pope  would  not 
admit  the  excuse.  As  Bishop  of  Toul  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  and 
splendid  church  at  Rheims,  and  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  the  holy  St.  Remi ; as  Pope  he  was  bound  to 
fulfil  his  pious  engagement.  St.  Remi  was  the  popular 
saint  of  France,  equal  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  superior 
to  that  host  of  saints  which  had  been  canonised  by  the 
early  zeal  of  the  Franks  during  the  reigns  of  the  Mero- 

liquor  was  spilled.  The  authority  for 1 from  the  Pope  “ devoto  furto.’’  Wibert, 
this  was  Hugo,  Archbishop  of'Besan^on,!  ii.  6.  It  is  related  in  a Papal  diploma, 
an  eye-witness,  who  piously  stole  the  cup  | and  was  avouched  by  G regory  VIL 
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vingians.  St.  Remi  had  baptised  Clovis,  and  so  had 
expelled  Arianism  from  the  kingdom  of  France.  No- 
thing could  deepen  so  much  the  reverence  for  the  Pope 
throughout  that  part  of  France  as  his  devout  respect  for 
St.  Remi.  The  abbot  Heriward  had  been  summoned 
on  his  allegiance  to  attend  the  royal  array:  the  king 
was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  when  advanced  some  days’ 
march,  to  attend  on  his  sacred  functions. 

The  Pope  came  to  Itheims:  nothing  could  surpass 
the  pomp  of  the  ceremonial  for  the  consecration  of  the 
church.  It  was  the  day  of  St.  Remi,  the  day 
on  which,  in  ordinary  years,  pilgrims  crowded 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  to  the  shrine  of  the  tute- 
lary saint  of  France.  It  was  a time  singularly  well 
chosen  for  the  papal  visit.  Such  vast  multitudes 
thronged  from  all  sides  (at  the  council  there  were  re- 
presentatives of  England,  no  doubt  many  English 
among  the  zealous  votaries)  that  the  Pope  was  obliged 
to  address  them  from  the  roof  of  a house.  The  church 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  cleared  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony ; the  pious  spectators  trampled 
each  other  under  foot.  The  Pope  himself  supported 
for  a time  the  chest  or  coffin  which  contained  the  ines- 
timable bones  of  St.  Remi,  during  the  long  procession 
which  awed,  delighted,  prostrated  in  reverence  and  ele- 
vated in  pride  as  the  possessors  of  such  wonder-working 
reliques,  the  countless  worshippers. 

The  consecration  of  the  church  was  the  preliminary 
to  a council  summoned  to  meet  at  Rheims. 

Oct*  3. 

The  council  was  not  imposing  for  its  numbers ; 
it  reckoned  but  twenty  bishops,  including  the  strangers, 
and  about  fifty  abbots;  the  rest  were  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing the  royal  wars.  A strife  for  precedence  arose 
between  the  Metropolitans  of  Treves  and  of  Rheims. 
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Treves  had  but  recently  received  the  title  of  Primate 
Council  or  from  Leo  himself ; Rheims  asserted  his  imme- 
ubeimu.  morial  primacy  over  the  Church  of  Gaul.  The 
prudent  Leo  refused  to  decide  the  question.  The  four 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Besanfon 
sat  in  a circle  around  the  Pope.b  The  Cardinal -Deacon 
opened  the  conclave,  declaring  the  subjects  which 
demanded  the  grave  consideration  of  the  assembled 
fathers : simony,  the  unlawful  possession  of  clerical 
benefices  by  the  laity,  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  desecration  of  churches,  irregular  divorces 
and  second  marriages,  the  abandonment  of  their  vows 
by  monks,  the  military  services  of  the  clergy,  the 
plunder  and  imprisonment  of  the  poor,  unnatural  crimes, 
and  certain  heresies  which  had  arisen  in  F ranee.  Every 
prelate  present  was  summoned,  under  pain  of  the  papal 
anathema,  if  he  was  conscious  of  any  guilt  of  simony, 
openly  to  confess  his  sin.  The  Archbishop  of  Treves 
arose  and  made  his  protestation  in  the  most  solemn 
terms.  He  was  followed  by  Halinard,  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  declined  the  papacy ; 
and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Besanqon.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  Guido  of  Rheims,  who  sat  in  suspicious 
silence.  Guido  arose,  and  demanded  a delay  until  the 
next  morning,  that  he  might  have  some  private  com- 
munication with  the  Pope.  His  request  was  granted. 
The  turn  of  the  Bishops  came.  All  declared  their  inno- 
cence except  Pudicus  of  Nantes,  Hugo  of  Langres,  God- 
frey of  Coutances,  Hugo  of  Nevers.  The  examination 
of  their  offences  was  adjourned  to  the  next  sitting.  The 
Abbots  were  not  so  scrupulous  or  not  so  exempt  from 


There  were  present  three  English  dignitaries : Dudic,  Bishop  of  Bath, 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine  in  Canter  bury,  and  the  Abbot  Alvisius. 
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guilt.  Heriward  of  Rheims  declared  his  own  innocence. 
Even  Hugh  of  Clugny,  though  he  called  God  to  witness 
that  he  had  no  concern  in  any  simoniacal  contract, 
acknowledged  that  there  were  suspicious  rumours  abroad 
concerning  him.  Of  the  rest,  some  who  could  not  ex- 
cuse themselves,  endeavoured  to  palliate  or  conceal 
their  crimes.  One,  Arnold  of  Poictiers,  accused  of  grave 
offences,  was  deposed.  The  Cardinal  - Deacon,  then 
under  the  menace  of  the  same  apostolic  anathema, 
demanded  whether  there  was  present  any  man  who  held 
any  one  besides  the  Pope  to  be  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  There  was  a profound  silence:  the  tradi- 
tionary passages  of  the  canons  were  then  read,  on  which 
was  grounded  the  right  of  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Church.®  It  was  then  proclaimed  that 
the  Pope  forbade  any  one,  under  pain  of  anathema,  to 
leave  Rheims,  without  his  permission,  before  the  close 
of  the  council. 

The  following  morning  Guido  of  Rheims,  before  the 
opening  of  the  synod,  had  his  private  conference  with 
the  Pope.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  summoned 
again  by  the  Cardinal-Deacon  to  answer  on  the  question 
of  simony,  and  other  grave  offences,  of  which  he  was 
publicly  accused.  Guido  answered  not ; he  demanded  a 
consultation  with  his  friends,  he  retired  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Besantjon,  the  bishops  of  Angers,  Soissons, 
Nevers,  Senlis,  Morin  (Boulogne).  On  his  return  he 
demanded  that  the  Bishop  of  Senlis  should  be  heard  in 
his  name.  The  Bishop  of  Senlis  came  forward  and  de- 
clared that  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was  not  guilty  of 
simony.  The  Pope  demanded  that  he  should  take  the 


c Was  this,  as  it  were,  to  exorcise  Rheims  from  the  evil  doctrines  pro- 
claimed at  the  former  council  under  the  influence  of  Gerbert  ? 
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oath:  so  had  his  holy  predecessor  Gregory  the  Great 
required  of  Maximus  of  Salona.  Guido  struggled  in  the 
toils,  again  he  requested  delay : the  Pope,  content  with 
his  humiliation,  granted  it  on  condition  that  in  the  next 
spring  he  should  appear  to  answer  before  a council  at 
Rome.  The  other  charges  were  allowed  to  fall  from 
want  of  proof.  But  the  bishops  escaped  not  so  easily. 
Hugo  of  Langres  was  arraigned  not  only  for  simony,  but 
for  murder,  whoredom,  and  unnatural  crimes.  Witnesses 
were  at  hand  to  prove  these  monstrous  wickednesses. 
The  bishop  confessed  the  simony,  but  repelled  the  other 
accusations ; the  examination  of  these  charges  therefore 
was  postponed  till  the  next  sitting  of  the  council.  Before 
that  sitting  Hugo  of  Langres  had  fled ; he  was  solemnly 
cited ; he  was  sought  for  in  his  lodgings  in  due  legal 
form  by  the  Bishops  of  Senlis  and  Angers ; he  was  de- 
posed and  anathematised  as  guilty  of  contumacy.  Hugo 
of  Nevers  acknowledged  that  his  father  had  given  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  his  bishopric.  Since 
that  time  he  could  condemn  himself  for  no  offence,  yet 
he  dreaded  God’s  wrath,  and  was  prepared  to  lay  down, 
he  did  actually  lay  down,  his  pastoral  staff  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  was  content  with  his  oath,  that  at 
the  time  he  knew  nothing  of  the  simony,  and  restored 
his  staff.  Godfrey  of  Coutances  confessed  that  his 
brother  had,  without  his  knowledge,  bought  him  his 
bishopric.  As  soon  as  he  knew  the  fact,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  fly ; the  people  had  brought  him  back  by 
force.  The  council  on  his  oath  pronounced  him  inno- 
cent. Bishop  Pudicus  of  Nantes  confessed  that  his 
father,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Nantes  before  him,  had 
secured  him  the  succession  by  bribery ; he  admitted 
that  by  the  same  ungodly  means  he  had  obtained  the 
ordination  after  his  father’s  death.  He  was  deposed, 
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but  in  mercy  allowed  to  retain  the  order  of  a priest. 
The  council  proceeded  to  condemn  the  bishops  who  had 
dared  to  disobey  the  papal  summons  to  the  council.  The 
anathema  fell  on  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Bishops  of 
Amiens  and  Beauvais ; the  Bishop  of  Laon,  the  adviser 
of  the  King  of  France  to  impede  the  council,  and  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Medard,  who  had  left  the  council  without 
the  permission  of  the  Pope.  Their  sees  were  declared 
void  (the  Archbishop  had  been  forced  upon  his  diocese 
by  the  King  ; the  Bishop  of  Amiens  was  a great 
hunter);  the  clergy  and  people  proceeded  to  new  elec- 
tions. Among  the  other  statutes  of  this  council,  chiefly 
the  re-enactment  of  former  canons,  one  condemned  a 
Spanish  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella,  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  an  Apos- 
tolic bishop  ; and  aspired,  as  Gerbert  of  Rheims  to  be  a 
Gallican  Pope,  to  be  the  Pope  of  Spain. 

The  Norman  historian  sums  up  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Rheims.  Priests  wrere  forbidden  to  bear  arms,  or  to 
have  wives.  The  bearing  arms  they  gave  up  without 
reluctance ; but  even  now  they  will  not  their  harlots 
(such  is  the  name  with  which  their  wives  were  branded), 
nor  submit  to  chastity .d 

To  the  Gallican  council  at  Rheims  succeeded  a 
German  council,  attended  by  forty  prelates  at  Mentz, 
among  these  three  great  Metropolitans,  Bardo  of  Mentz, 
Eberhard  of  Treves,  Herman  of  Cologne,  with  Engelhard 


d “Tunc  ibidem  generale  concilium!  presbyteri  jam  gra  tauter  desiSre,  sed 
tenuit,  et  inter  rcliqua  ecclesise  com-  a pellicibus  adhuc  nolunt  abstinere, 
moda,  quae  instituit,  presbyteri*  anna  nec  pudicitia;  inservire.’’ — Orderic. 
ferre  et  conjuges  habere  prohibuit. 1 Vital.  Compare  Vit.  Hildeberti,  in 
Unde  consuetudo  lethalis  paulatim  .Act.  SS.  April  29 : Alberic  Destrois- 
exinnniri  ccepit — anna  quidem  ferre  fontaines,  Leibnitz,  p.  89. 
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of  Magdeburg,  Adalbert  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.®  The 
Council  of  Mentz  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Rheims.  The  same  strong  resolutions  passed 
against  simony  and  concubinage.  Sibico, 
Bishop  of  Spires,  was  forced  to  take  the  sacrament  in 
proof  of  his  guiltlessness  of  simony.  According  to  the 
biographer  of  Leo,  Sibieo’s  cheek  was  struck  with 
palsy,  and  he  bore  for  life  the  brand  of  his  perjury/  A 
contest  for  the  archbishopric  of  Besantjon  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Metropolitan  Hugo,  who  had  rendered  such 
true  allegiance  to  the  Pope  at  Rheims.  During  his 
return  to  Italy,  Leo  either  visited  in  person,  or  confirmed 
by  statute,  the  privileges  of  many  famous  monasteries — 
Fulda,  Lorseh,  Moyen-Moutier,  Altorf,  Hirschau,  Reiche- 
nau,  Donauwerth*  He  passed  Christmas  in  Verona. 
Leo  IX.  returned  to  Rome.  In  this  single  spiritual 
campaign,  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  holiness,  by  his 
appeal  to  the  strong  religious  reverence  of  Christendom, 
he  had  restored  the  papacy  to  all  its  former  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men.  He  had  justly  elevated  the 
pride  of  Germany  in  having  bestowed  such  a Pope  upon 
the  world,  crushed  the  tendencies  at  least  to  rebellion  in 
the  churches  of  France  and  Spain,  and  brought  them 
again  into  acknowledged  subordination  to  the  See  of 


* Adam,  Bremens.  Hist.  Keel.  ap. 
Lindenbrog.  Mansi  et  Hartzheim, 
subann. 

1 Wibert,  Vit.  Leon.  ii.  5.  The 
charge  against  Sibico,  according  to 
Adam  of  Bremen,  was  adultery. 

* Among  the  countless  treasures  of 
reliques  bestowed  on  the  church  of 
Altorf,  were  pieces  of  the  cradle,  the 
tomb,  and  the  garments  of  the  Re- 


deemer ; of  the  vine  which  he  had 
planted  with  his  own  hand  !— of  the 
, cross,— of  the  robe  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  beard  of  John  the  Baptist.  All 
this  and  much  more  is  related  as  if 
with  grave  unsuspidousness  (is  it 
indeed  grave  unsuspiciousness  ?)  by 
Hoefler,  ii.  p.  64.  See  also  the  dis- 
covery of  the  site  of  Hirschau. 
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Rome.  He  carried  back  to  Italy  the  respect  and  the 
obedience  of  the  world  to  overawe  any  still  unextirpated 
desire  for  the  recovery  of  Italian  spiritual  domination ; 
to  Rome  the  assurance  of  the  most  powerful  Transalpine 
protection,  to  suppress  the  turbulent  and  mutinous  spirit 
of  her  nobles  and  her  people. 


I 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Berengar  of  Tours. 

The  unity  of  Latin  Christendom  had  been  threatened 
during  the  dark  age  of  the  Papacy  not  only  by  the 
separation  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  into  independent 
dynasties,  by  the  elevation  of  a Gallican  and  of  a 
Spanish  primate;  the  allegiance  even  of  Ravenna  and 
Milan  to  the  supreme  pontiff  was  doubtful  and  con- 
tested. Nothing  could  have  preserved  the  papal  supre- 
macy if  it  had  continued  to  descend  in  its  line  of  law- 
less Roman  princes.  It  might  have  been  endangered 
even  by  a succession  of  German  pontiffs  of  less  ener- 
getic, commanding,  and  holy  character  than  Leo  IX. — 
pontiffs  in  whom  the  German  nationality  had  predomi- 
nated over  their  churchmanship — for  Christendom  would 
hardly  have  submitted  long  to  the  Pope,  only  an  obse- 
quious vassal  of  the  German  Emperor.  More,  how- 
ever, than  this,  the  unity  of  doctrine,  that  great  system 
of  imaginative  Christianity  which  had  so  long  ruled  the 
mind  of  Latin  Christendom,  was  menaced  with  a con- 
troversy which  struck  at  the  roots  of  its  power,  prema- 
turely undermined  in  the^earts  of  men  the  greatest  of 
those  influences  by  which  the  hierarchy  swayed  the 
world,  and  might  have  led,  long  before  Christendom 
was  ripe  for  a more  spiritual  and  intellectual  religion, 
to  a fatal  disturbance  of  the  traditional  and  dominant 
faith.  The  controversy  raised  by  Berengar  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  his  protest 
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against  the  new  rigid  form  of  Transubstantiation  into 
which  that  doctrine  had  but  recently  been  cast  by 
Paschasius  Radbert  and  his  followers,  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  to  this  period  had  broken  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  Sects  from  time  to  time  had 
arisen  and  were  still  rising0  in  different  parts  of  Latin 
Christendom  whose  opinions  departed  widely  from  the 
dominant  faith.  But  the  principle  of  these  sects  was, 
in  general,  separation  from  the  Church;  they  were 
societies  working  in  secret,  withdrawing  their  members 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  from  subordi- 
nation to  the  hierarchy ; bound  together  either  by 
peculiar  tenets  or  by  some  intuitive  harmony  of  feeling 
and  opinion;  here  organised  under  their  own  priest- 
hood, there  held  together  by  aversion  to  the  pride  and 
to  the  vices  of  the  established  clergy ; esteeming  apos- 
tolic poverty  and  apostolic  humility  the  only  signs  of 
apostolic  truth  and  authority.  Infinitely  various,  but 
with  some  leading  kindred  principles,  these  sects  had 
one  common  character,  they  were  sects.  They  either 
asserted  each  itself  to  be  the  sole  true  church,  or,  alto- 
gether rejecting  the  notion  of  a visible  church,  rested 
on  the  evangelic  truth  of  their  doctrines,  on  their  con- 
formity with  the  sacred  Scriptures  (never  altogether 
abandoned  as  a distinct  tenet) ; or  they  had  inherited 
the  yet  unextinguished  principles  of  Arian  or  Manichean 
opinions,  the  latter  of  which  seem  to  have  been  con- 
stantly flowing  by  untraceable  channels  into  the  West. 
These  sects  were  the  authors,  in  different  quarters  of 
Europe,  of  wide-spread  and  still  renewed  revolt;  but 
this  revolt  was  still  beaten  down  in  detail  by  the  strong 
arm  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power : they  were 


• This  affiliation  of  these  very  obscure  sects  will  be  hereafter  traced. 

VOL.  III.  2 c 
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confuted  by  the  irrefragable  argument  of  fire  and 
sword. 

But  the  opinions  of  Berengar  threatened  a civil  war 
— a contest  within  the  Church,  within  the  clergy  itself. 
He  declared  that  his  was  the  true  Catholic  doctrine; 
from  his  school  at  Tours  he  proclaimed  a haughty 
intellectual  defiance  to  all  the  other  theologic  schools 
of  Christendom.  He  was  himself  probably  unconscious 
of  the  ultimate  bearing  of  his  own  views.  He  appealed 
to  the  clergy  generally,  in  all  likelihood  as  uncon- 
scious ; but  who  had  an  intuitive  apprehension,  equally 
alarming  to  the  prudence  of  the  cautious  and  to  the 
sensitive  jealousy  of  the  devout,  that  they  were  de- 
scending from  a higher  to  a lower  ground — that  the 
Sacrament,  by  this  new  or  revived  interpretation,  was 
sinking  in  its  majesty  and  in  its  efficacy.  This  Sacra- 
ment— the  Eucharist  — from  the  earliest  times  had 
withdrawn  into  the  most  profound  mystery ; it  had 
been  guarded  with  the  most  solemn  reverence,  shrouded 
in  the  most  impressive  ceremonial.  It  had  become  as  it 
were  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  religion,  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  Godhead  was  only  the  more  solemn 
from  the  surrounding  darkness.  That  Presence  had  as 
yet  been  unapproached  by  profane  and  searching  con- 
troversy, had  been  undefined  by  canon,  neither  agitated 
before  Council,  nor  determined  by  Pope.  During  all 
these  centuries  no  language  had  been  thought  too 
strong  to  express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence 
of  the  worshippers.  The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
hortatory  treatise  had  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest 
images ; the  innate  poetry  of  the  faith  had  worked 
those  images  into  realities.  Christ’s  real  Presence  was 
in  some  indescribable  manner  in  the  Eucliarist ; but 
under  the  notion  of  the  real  Presence  might  meet  con- 
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ceptions  the  most  dissimilar,  ranging  from  the  most 
subtle  spiritualism  to  the  most  gross  materialism ; that 
of  those  whose  faith  would  be  as  profoundly  moved  by 
the  commemorative  symbols,  which  brought  back  upon 
the  memory  in  the  most  vivid  reality  the  one  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross ; as  that  of  the  vulgar,  to  whom  the  more 
material  the  more  impressive  the  notion,  to  whom  the 
sacred  elements  would  be  what  the  fetiche  is  to  the  savage. 

Between  these  two  extremes  would  be  the  great 
multitude  of  believers,  who  would  contemplate  the 
whole  subject  with  remote  and  reverential  awe.  To 
these  the  attempt  at  the  scrutiny  or  even  the  compre- 
hension of  the  mystery  would  appear  the  height  of 
profane  presumption ; yet  their  intuitive  apprehension 
would  shrink  on  the  one  hand  from  refining  the  holy 
bread  and  wine  into  mere  symbols,  on  the  other  from 
that  transubstantiation  which  could  not  but  expose  the 
actual  Godhead  to  all  the  accidents  to  which  those  ele- 
ments, not  now  merely  corporeal,  and  with  all  the 
qualities  of  the  human  flesh  and  blood,  but  actually 
deified,  might  be  subject.  It  was  the  fatal  term  Transub- 
stantiation, first  used  (as  is  commonly,  tut  it  seems 
erroneously  said)  by  Paschasius  Radbert,  a monk  of 
New  Corvey,  which  startled  some  of  the  more  reflective 
minds ; according  to  this  term  the  elements  ceased 
entirely  to  be  what  they  still  seemed  to  be  to  the  out- 
ward senses.  The  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
was  actually  annihilated — nothing  existed  but  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Redeemer  resuscitated  in  the  flesh,  yet  to  which  be- 
longed the  ubiquity,  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature.'0 

b Paschasius  Radbert’s  Treatise  is  Transubstantiation  (he  does  not  use 
in  Martene  et  Durand,  t.  ix.  Pas*  the  word)  may  be  explained  away  into 
ebasius,  though  perhaps  his  theory  of  what  is  called  Imp anation  (as  by 

2 c 2 
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Such  a phrase  could  not  but  cause  some  reaction.  But 
the  leader  of  that  reaction,  Berengar,  had  surrendered 
himself  as  the  humble  pupil  of  the  one  great  thinker, 
the  one  purely  metaphysical  intelligence,  who  during 
this  period  had  been  so  much  in  advance  of  his  age  as 
almost  to  elude  their  theological  jealousy. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  among  the  minds  with- 
drawn into  profound  contemplation  by  monasticism, 
altogether  secluded  from  practical  intercourse  with  the 
world,  there  should  be  some  in  whom  the  severe  intelli- 
gence should  entirely  predominate.  Such  men — the 
religious  awe  being  less  strong  and  less  exclusively 
exercised  than  the  logical  faculty — would  not  be  re- 
strained from  the  cool  analytic  examination  even  of  the 
most  accredited  theologic  phraseology ; they  would 
subtly  scrutinise  the  inward  sense  of  words,  reduce 
them  from  their  rhetorical  or  poetic  form  to  their  pre- 
sent meaning ; they  would  be,  by  mental  constitution, 
the  intellectual  parents  of  the  Nominalists  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Scotch  or 
Irish  monk,  John  Scotus  or  Erigena.  Erigena  was  a 
philosopher  of  a singularly  subtle  mind:  men  won- 
dered at  this  subtlety,  which  was  so  high  above  the 
general  train  of  popular  notions  as  to  command  uni- 
versal reverence  rather  than  suspicion.  But  he  had 
not  only  broken  the  bonds  of  Latin  Christianity,  he 
went  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christianity  itself. 


Ebrard,  Dogma  vom  Heiligen  Abend- 
mahl,  i.  406),  certainly  followed  it 
out  into  its  grossest  consequences,  the 
miracles  of  the  Host  bleeding,  assuming 
a human  form,  that  of  a child,  &c., 
c.  xiv.  Sirmond  claims  for  him  (in 
Vita)  the  merit  of  having  first  matured 


the  full  doctrine  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
others  ascribe  it  to  Lan franc.  The 
Schoolmen  stripped  off  all  the  awful- 
ness, and  coldly  discussed  it  in  all  its 
naked  materialism.  Compare  Gieseler 
on  Paschasius  and  on  Berengar. 
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The  philosopher  dwelt  alone  in  his  transcendental  world ; 
he  went  fathoming  on,  fearless  and  unreproved,  in  the 
very  abysses  of  human  thought ; and,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, had  followed  out  his  doctrines  into  that  theory  at 
which  men  in  whom  the  rationalistic  faculty  prevails, 
and  who  are  still  under  the  influence  of  a latent 
religiousness,  so  often  arrive.  He  had  wrought  out  a 
vague  Pantheism,  singularly  anticipative  of  that  which 
in  its  various  forms  now  nxles  in  modern  Germany. 
But  we  must  at  a later  period  revert  to  Erigena  as  in 
one  sense  the  parent  of  scholasticism,  but  of  scholas- 
ticism as  a free,  discursive,  speculative  science,  before  it 
had  been  bound  up  with  rigid  orthodoxy  by  Aquinas, 
Bonaventura,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Berengar,  it  should 
seem,  with  a weaker  and  far  less  original  mind,  had 
been  caught  in  the  logical  trammels  of  Erigena,  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  He  was  not  without  the 
pride  which  arises  from  the  adoption  as  well  as  the 
discovery  of  new  and  apparently  distinct  views  of  mys- 
terious subjects,  as  manifesting  superior  intellectual 
strength  and  acuteness  (that  pride  is  betrayed  in  his 
somewhat  contemptuous  challenge  to  Lanfranc),  or  he 
shrank  from  the  coarser  materialism  which  seemed  en- 
forced by  the  doctrines  of  Paschasius  liadbert,  and 
which  had  already  encountered  opposition  from  Rabanus 
Maurus,  the  monk  Ratramn,  and  some  others.0  He 
proclaimed,  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the 
counter  definition  of  his  master  Erigena,  which,  assert- 
ing the  real  Presence,  declared  that  real  Presence 
spiritually  conceived.*1 


* On  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  to  the  monk  Katramnus, 
compare  Gieseler.  The  treatise  of 


Scotus,  if  he  wrote  expressly  on  the 
subject,  is  lost.  Compare  Schrockh, 
xxiii.  441,  et  seqq. 

4 The  discovery  of  the  famous  trea- 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vast  European  hierarchy 
Unfranc  ^iere  cou^  n°t  he  wanting  minds  of  equally 
powerful  logical  subtlety,  and  trained  in  dia- 
lectic science,  who  would  repress  within  themselves  the 
rebellious  intelligence ; and  in  the  confidence  arising 
out  of  their  infelt  accordance  with  the  dominant  creed, 
with  the  sagacity,  not  merely  timorous  but  conscien- 
tiously jealous,  which  would  trertible  at  any  approach 
to  the  unsettling  of  great  religious  questions,  or  the 
diminishing  of  the  sacerdotal  power®  (the  only  bulwark 
against  brute  force  and  blind  ferocity),  would  espouse 
the  established  creed  with  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  con- 
scientious churchmanship.  Such  was  Lanfranc,  a native 
of  Pavia,  under  whose  learned  government  the  Norman 
monastery  of  Bee  was  rising  into  fame ; and  Lanfranc 
himself  was  gaining  that  high  character  which  desig- 
nated him  hereafter  for  the  Norman  primate  of  Eng- 
land. Some  jealousy  may  have  lurked  in  the  mind  of 
the  master  of  the  great  school  of  Tours,  which  had  so 
long  enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a seat  of  theologic 
learning,  against  the  upstart  imiversity,  if  it  may 
be  so  called/  among  the  yet  barbarous  Normans. 
In  his  challenge  to  Lanfranc,  Berengar  acknow- 
ledges the  ability  of  that  teacher  with  a haughty 
condescension,  reproving  him  for  the  haste  with  which 


tisti  of  Berengar  by  Lessing,  its  recent 
publication  at  Berlin,  furnishes  us 
with  Berengar’s  own  distinct,  deli- 
berate  statement  of  his  views.  It  is 
a hard,  haish,  obscure  treatise,  appa- 
rently little  likely  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm, or  to  attach  devoted  followers. 

* Miracles  were  not  wanting  to 
refute  Berengar.  A priest  saw  and 
touched  the  form  of  a child  on  the 


altar.  He  kissed  it;  it  resumed  the 
appearance  of  bread.  Berengar  taunt- 
ingly said,  “ Spedosa  certe  pax  nebu- 
lonis,  ut  cui  oris  praberet  basium, 
dentium  inferret  exitium.”  — Wm. 
Malmesb.,  p.  466. 

* See  in  Malmesbury  the  very  curious 
account  of  the  virtue,  austerity,  and 
sanctity  of  Berengar  by  Hildebert, 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  p,  466. 
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he  has  presumed  to  condemn  the  judgements  of 
Erigena.® 

The  opinions  of  Berengar  were  widely  disseminated 
by  the  poor  scholars1'  who  wandered  about  the  country 
from  the  school  at  Tours,  and  who  were  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  Berengar.  By  some  they  were  heard  with 
horror : he  was  accused,  as  usual,  of  opinions  which  he 
did  not  hold — of  reducing  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a 
shadow,  not  a truth — of  vague  concubinage,  and  the 
denial  of  baptism.1  Others  seem  to  have  been  over- 
awed by  the  fame  of  his  erudition.  His  first  antagonist 
did  no  great  honour  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy ; it  was 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Langres,  the  bishop  condemned  and 
degraded  by  the  Council  of  Bheims  for  notorious  crimi- 
nality of  life.  Others  wrote  in  a more  respectful  and 
expostulatory  tone.  The  writings  of  Berengar  himself 
have  all  the  contemptuousness  of  a mind  in  which  the 
severe  and  naked  logical  faculty  has  complete  mastery, 
and  which  cannot  comprehend  that  unison  of  faith  and 
reasoning  which  commends  itself  to  those  in  whom  the 
religious  sentiment  maintains  its  power. 

Lanfranc  had  his  revenge  for  the  insolent  superiority 
assumed  by  Berengar.  He  was  present  at  the 
Council  in  Rome  held  by  Pope  Leo  IX.  The  May’  105°‘ 
opinions  of  Berengar  were  brought  under  discussion, 
but  of  those  opinions  there  was  no  acknowledged  or 
authoritative  statement  which  could  expose  him  to  con- 


f “ Hao  ergo  in  re,  si  ita  est,  pater, 
indignum  faristi  ingenio  quod  tibi 
Deus,  non  aspemabile,  contulit,  pne- 
properam  ferendo  sententiam.  Nondum 
enim  sategisti  in  scriptura  divina,  nec 
nnultum  contulisti  cum  tuis  diligen- 
tioribus.”  — Lanfranoo  Berengarius, 


apud  Giles.  Lanfranci  Opera,  Epist.  1 
*>  “ Jamque  scatebat  omnis  Gallia 
ejus  doctrina  per  egonos  scolares,  quos 
ipse  quotidiana  stipe  sollicitabat,  dis- 
seminata.” VVm.  Malmesb.,  iii. 

1 Authorities  in  Mabillon,  Analect., 
and  Schrbekh,  p.  509. 
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demnation.  Lanfranc,  suspected  (such  was  his  excuse) 
of  correspondence  with  the  heretic,  and  thus  implicated 
in  his  doctrines,  produced  the  fatal  letter  in  which 
Berengar  avowed  the  opinions  of  Erigena,  proclaimed 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  it  was  asserted,  and  inaccu- 
rately asserted,  to  be  but  a figure  and  a similitude.15 
Berengar  was  condemned  at  once ; he  was  commanded 
to  appear  at  the  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  Vercelli. 

But  to  Yercelli  Berengar  came  not  ;m  he  had 
sept.  io5o.  appeaje(j  King  Henry  of  France  for  protec- 
tion : he  was  imprisoned  by  that  monarch  in  order,  as 
he  himself  states,  to  extort  money  from  him ; nor  would 
he  submit  to  be  judged  out  of  his  province.  He  had 
not  merely  proselytes,  but  fanatical  followers.  The 
Church  of  Tours  sent  one  of  their  body  to  deprecate 
the  hasty  wrath  of  the  Pope ; he  was  accompanied  by  a 
renowned  clerk  of  Burgundy,  named  Stephen.0  Words 
ran  high : to  Lanfranc’s  learned  arguments  it  was  re- 
plied, that  he  who  rejected  the  conclusions  of  Erigena 


k Compare  Vita  Lanfranct  apud 
Giles.  Oper.  Lanfranc.  i.  188.  There 
his  friends  are  said  to  have  sent  the 
letter  after  him,  and  that  Lanfranc, 
suspected  of  heresy  on  account  of  his 
correspondence  with  Berengar,  pro- 
duced the  letter. 

m It  is  remarkable  with  what  super- 
cilious contempt  Berengar  writes  of 
the  Council  of  Vercelli,  even  of  Leo  IX. 
He  denies  the  right  of  the  Pope  to 
summon  him  to  be  judged  beyond  his 
metropolitan  province.  He  accuses 
Leo  of  having  lodged  with  the  Bishop 
of  Vercelli,  who  was  living  in  open 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  uncle, 
a nobleman  of  Pavia,  and  of  having 
refused  to  take  cognisance  of  the  charge 


publicly  made  by  his  uncle  against 
the  bishop. — p.  40.  By  an  adverse 
writer  he  is  reported  to  have  spoken 
with  equal  scorn  of  the  Pope  and  of 
the  see  of  Rome : “ Nempe  S.  I.eonem 
P.  non  Pontificem  sed  pompificem  et 
pulpificem  appellavit,  S.  Romanam 
Kcclesiam  vanitatis  concilium  et  Eccle- 
siam  malignantium,  Romanam  sedem 
non  apostolicam  sed  sedem  Satan  as 
dictis  et  scriptis  non  timuit  appellare.” 
— Bernald.  de  Berengar.  damnatione. 
Gieseler  has  quoted  the  whole  passage, 
p.  285. 

* “ Dissuaserant  secundum  eccle- 
siastica  jura,  secundum  qua  nulius 
extra  provinciam  ad  judicium  co- 
gendus  est  ire.” 
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rejected  the  words  of  St.  Augustine.0  One  of  Lan- 
franc’s  party,  who  branded  Berengar  with  the  name  of 
heretic,  the  Canon  of  Tours  declared,  in  the  name 
of  Almighty  God,  to  be  “ a liar.”  But  notwithstanding 
this  bold  resistance,  the  Council  of  Vercelli  passed  its 
censure  both  upon  Erigena  the  master,  and  the  disciple 
Berengar. 

But  Berengar  treated  the  excommunication  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Council  with  sovereign  contempt.  His 
disdainful  language  towards  the  Pope  offended  even  his 
friends.  He  charges  his  antagonists  with  ignorant  or 
wilful  misrepresentation.p  In  France  his  opinions 
divided  the  public  mind  ; one  distinguished  prelate, 
Bruno  of  Angers,  openly  espoused  his  doctrines ; they 
were  favourably  received  by  Froilant  of  Senlis.  The 
king  vacillated  between  the  condemnation  of  Berengar 
and  tacit  connivance  at  his  opinions.  Two  Councils 
were  held,  one  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whom 
Berengar  had  endeavoured  to  win  over,  at  his  castle  of 
Brion : of  this  synod  the  date  and  the  proceedings  are 
but  vaguely  known.  Berengar  is  said  to  have  with- 
drawn discomfited,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
established  doctrine.  The  second  was  summoned  by 
the  king  at  Paris.  There  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the 
adversary  of  Berengar,  took  the  lead.  The  tenets  of 
Berengar  and  the  book  of  Scotus  were  denounced  by 
wild  acclamation ; and  it  was  declared,  that,  if  Berengar 
did  not  recant,  the  clergy  would  summon  the  array  of 


° Much  of  the  treatise  ‘ De  Sacrfi, 
Ctenii  ’ is  devoted  to  the  proof  that 
his  own  doctrines  and  those  of  Erigena 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine. 

p Bercugar  bitterly  complains  of 


the  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrines; 
“ Humber tus  enim  ille  tuns,  iuaudito 
me  . . . scripsit  quod  voluit,  et  quod 
meum  non  erat,  mendaciter  meum 
esse  confinxit.” 
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the  kingdom,  march  at  its  head,  besiege  Berengar  in 
whatever  fortress  or  city  he  might  take  refuge,  compel 
him  to  recant,  or  to  surrender  himself  as  prisoner.  But 
the  name  of  Erigena  stood  high  in  France ; he  had 
always  been  held  as  the  most  honoured  divine  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  king  hesitated,  and 
took  no  further  measures  for  the  restraint  of  Berengror. 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  Leo’s  life  and  ponti- 
ficate that  the  alarm  grew  so  great  at  Rome  that  no 
less  than  Hildebrand  himself,  the  cardinal-subdeacon  of 
the  Church,  now  rising  towards  that  height  of  fame, 
afterwards  to  exalt  him  above  all  the  world,  was  sent  as 
legate  into  France  to  compose  that  dangerous  feud.q 
Hildebrand,  with  his  natural  intrepidity,  summoned  a 

Council  at  Tours,  to  assail  his  adversary  in  his 

April  1054.  , i , , -r,  m ,T.,  , , , 

stronghold.  But  at  Tours  Hildebrand,  instead 
of  taking  the  high  ground  of  authority,  condescended  to 
become  persuasive  and  conciliatory ; he  was  content 
with  an  ambiguous  declaration  extorted  from  Berengar, 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  were  really 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord/  With  this,  and  with 
a faint  expression  of  his  determination  to  carry  Berengar 
with  him  to  Rome,  Hildebrand  closed  his  part  in  this 


i “ Ego  interim  dico  : panem  et 
vinum  per  consecrationem  converti  in 
altari,  in  verum  Christi  corpus  et 
sanguinero,  non  mea,  non  tua,  sed 
evangelica  apostolicnque  simul  auten- 
ticarum  scripturaruin  quibus  contra 
ire  nefas,  est  sentential'  He  subjoins 
lower : “ Quam  diccres  conversion™! 
. . . minime  assignasti.” — p.  57.  See 
against  Material  Transmutation,  p. 
173.  In  more  than  one  place  Berengar 
states  that  he  had  disguised  his  opinions 
for  fear  of  death. — p.  73,  See  also 


the  distinct  view  of  Berengar 's  opinions, 
p.  274.  Compare  De  SaciA  Ccenft, 
pp.  52,  53. 

1 He  states  that  before  Hildebrand : 
“ quod  jurarem,  panem  atque  vinum 
altaris  post  consecrationem  sunt  corpus 
Christi  et  sanguis.  Hscc  me  sicut  re 
proferrem,  juramento  confirmavi,  corde 
tenui.”  It  was  the  material  change 
which  he  rigorously  and  constantly 
opposed,  by  every  argument  of  obscure, 
indeed,  and  tortuous  logic,  but  still 
with  unaccommodating  rigour'. 
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momentous  controversy.  The  secret  is  clear : Hilde- 
brand was  wanted  at  Rome ; liis  place  was  there.’  The 
King  of  France  was  bringing  forward  in  his  council 
questions  of  great  political  importance,  an  accusation 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a demand  of  aid  against 
that  king  from  the  Emperor.  The  Council  might  be 
interminably  protracted,  and  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  ut- 
most peril ; his  army  had  been  defeated,  he  was  a 
prisoner;  if  released,  released  only  to  die.1  Besides 
the  fatal  effects  of  his  humiliation,  his  macerations  had 
begun  to  threaten  his  life ; to  those  so  deep  in  the 
politics  of  Rome  the  progress,  the  fatal  end  of  his 
disease  might  be  known  by  sure  prognostics. 

But  we  must  reascend  two  years  to  Leo,  still  in  the 
full  activity  of  his  youth,  still  endeavouring  to  command 
the  whole  Latin  world  by  his  personal  presence.  His 
aspiration  was  still  to  be  Pope  of  Christendom,  not  of 
Rome  only  (though,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  he  had 
great  schemes  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Pope  in 
Italy) : so  during  this  period  he  visited  rather  than  took 
up  his  residence,  or  fixed  his  court,  in  Rome.  Three 
times,  during  his  pontificate  of  five  years,  he  crossed  the 
Alps ; once  already  he  had  been  seen  in  Germany  and 
at  Rheims;  the  second  Transalpine  visitation  took  place 
immediately  after  the  Council  of  Vercelli.  Its  osten- 
sible object  was  a great  religious  ceremony  in  honour  of 
the  city  of  which  he  was  still  the  bishop.  The  German 

• Hildebrand  had  ordered  all  the  scientes,  et  fcuperiores  se  in  srientiH 
books  bearing  on  the  subject  to  be  alios  non  squo  animo  tolerantes." — 
collected : “ Ut  ex  eorum  auctoritate  p.  52. 

satisfieret  de  eucharistii  pro  cujus  * According  to  Berengar,  p.  53,  he 
diligentiori  considerations  et  veritatis,  had  heard  of  the  actual  death  of  Leo ; 
Dei  raisericordiS,  comprehensioue  hsere-  “Nuuciatum  illi  est,  Papam  Leonera 
lids  me  insimularerant  homines  nihil  ’ rebus  decessissc  human  is.” 
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Popes  had  introduced  a singular  kind  of  plurality,  as  if 
the  Teuton  felt  insecure  iu  his  Roman  see,  and  still 
reserved  a safe  retreat  in  his  native  land.  Clement  II. 

had  retained  the  bishopric  of  Bambenr;  Leo 

Oct  21, 1050.  , , , , v,  . . . ° ’ , 

had  been  several  years  Pope  before  he  vacated 
that  of  Toul. 

No  gift  could  be  bestowed  on  a city  or  on  a church  of 
equal  value  with  that  of  a popular  saint ; the  city  grew 
in  honour  and  in  wealth.  Not  merely  were  its  own 
citizens  more  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy  from  this 
increased  devotion,  but  it  became  a place  of  pilgrim- 
age ; multitudes  flocked  annually  to  the  shrine  with 
their  offerings,  and  not  seldom  a profitable  commercial 
mart  grew  up  to  the  advantage  of  the  town.  Gerard 
had  been  bishop  of  Toul ; he  had  reposed  for  fifty -six 
years  in  his  tomb.  During  a ceremonial,  as  solemn  as 
that  which  had  installed  the  holy  St.  Remi  in  his  new 
shrine,  the  tomb  of  Gerard  was  opened.  The  body  was 
found  in  perfect  preservation.  An  altar  was  consecrated 
to  the  new  saint;  wonderful  cures  were  not  wanting; 
privileges  were  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  favoured 
church,  and  on  the  clergy  of  the  favoured  see. 

The  Pope  again  visited  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  everywhere  making  munificent  grants,  con- 
firming the  rights  and  possessions  of  monasteries.  He 

f b.  2 1051  was  at  ^'reves  an<^  Augsburg ; at  the  Feast 

of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  met  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  But  enemies  of  the  Pope  had 
now  arisen  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor.  Leo  IX. 
was  too  much  of  a German  pontiff  for  the  Italians,  not 
German  enough  for  his  countrymen.  The  Germans, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Franconian  emperors,  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  sees  in  Italy, 
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as  well  as  of  that  of  Home."  A German  held  the  see  of 
Ravenna ; and  under  his  episcopate  Ravenna  had  begun 
to  renew  her  ancient  pretensions  to  independence  of 
Rome.  Leo,  in  the  true  Roman  spirit,  would  not  endure 
the  encroachments  even  of  a German  prelate,  raised  to 
his  see  by  the  special  favour  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Italian  prelates  at  Vercelli  joined  eagerly  in  the 
humiliation  of  the  German  of  Ravenna ; Humfred  was 
degraded  and  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  and  Coun- 
cil. At  this  act  the  brooding  jealousy  against  the  Pope 
broke  out  at  the  court  of  Henry  into  open  hostility. 
Bishop  Nitger  of  Freisingen,  a magnificent  prelate, 
whose  revenue,  if  in  part  dedicated  to  less  sacred  uses, 
was  splendidly  employed  on  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
during  some  warm  dispute  relating  to  the  affair  of 
Ravenna,  grasping  his  neck,  said,  “ May  a sword  cleave 
this  throat  if  I work  not  the  ruin  of  this  Pope.”  The 
biographer  of  Leo  adds  that  the  bishop  x was  seized  with 
a pain  in  the  neck,  and  died  in  a few  days.  At  Augs- 
burg the  Pope  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restora- 
tion of  his  haughty  antagonist.  Humfred,  it  is  true,  was 
ordered  to  make  a restitution  of  all  which  he  had  unlaw- 
fully usurped  from  the  Pope,  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy and  to  request  his  forgiveness.  He  knelt ; 
“According  to  the  depth  of  his  repentance,”  said  the 
Pope,  “ may  God  forgive  him  his  sins.”  The  prelate 
rose,  and  broke  out  in  scornful  laughter.  Tears  filled 
the  eyes  of  the  Pope.  “Miserable,  he  is  a dead 
man ! ” Humfred  returned  to  Ravenna,  fell  ill,  and 


“ Hoefler  has  drawn  out  a list  of 
German  prelates,  by  which  it  appeal's 
that  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  the 
Bishoprics  of  Como,  Padua,  and  Verona, 
were  a long  time  almost  exclusively 


in  their  hands:  other  sees  less  fre- 
quently.— Beilage,  xvii.  p.  333. 

* This  must  have  been  much  later, 
as  Nitger  survived  the  Archbishop  of 
Kavenna  some  time. 
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in  a few  days  died,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of 
poison.7 

The  third  journey  of  Leo  IX.  beyond  the  Alps  was  as 
Stephen  mediator  between  the  Emperor  Henry  and 
fo"*’ 1000,  Andrew  King  of  Hungary.  Fifty  years  had 
io52.  Leo’s  elapsed  since  that  formidable  people  the  Hun- 

third  Journey  \ . , , r r . . 

to  Germany,  ganans  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
conversion  of  St.  Stephen,  their  king,  had  wrought  this 

Hungtuy.  . ° ° . 

almost  sudden  change.  Stephen  was  the  son 
of  a Christian  mother,  Sarolta,  herself  the  daughter  of 
Gyula,  who  had  been  converted  by  a monk  of  Constan- 
tinople, Hierotheus.  King  Geisa,  father  of  Stephen, 
seems  to  have  hovered  between  the  old  Magyar  religion 
of  his  subjects  and  his  new  faith.  Stephen  was  not 
baptised  in  his  infancy;  the  holy  St.  Adalbert  adminis- 
tered to  him  that  redeeming  rite ; he  received  the 
Christian  name  of  Stephen  ; he  obtained  the  hand  of  a 
Christian  bride,  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Otho.  On  the  death  of  Geisa,  an  insurrection  of  the 
Magyars  against  the  foreign  councils  and  the  foreign 
faith  was  suppressed.  The  Christian  King  ascended  the 
throne ; his  first  act  was  to  unite  himself  to  Latin  Chris- 
tendom ; he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  and 
received  the  present  of  a crown,  and  a Papal  edict 
empowering  him  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of 
his  realm.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary  at  Gran. 
Throughout  the  land  rose  churches : the  nation  received 
the  religion  of  their  Sovereign.  Stephen,  during  his 
reign  of  thirty  years,  continued  in  the  practice  of  that 
faith  and  of  those  virtues,  which  acquired  for  him  the 

y Gfrbrer,  with  somewhat  dubious  ; picion.  He  lays  it  to  the  hostility  ot 
charity,  labours  to  exculpate  the  Pope  the  Italians,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
from  all  share  in  this  crime,  of  which  bishoprics  being  turned  into  German 
no  candid  man  can  have  the  least  sus-  fortresses  for  the  oppression  of  Italy. 
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name  and  renown  of  a saint.  But  Peter,  the  successor 
of  Stephen,  did  not  rule,  he  was  ruled  by  German  and 
Italian  priests.  The  rude  and  warlike  people  had  indig- 
nantly thrown  off  the  yoke.  The  unhappy  king  was 
dethroned,  blinded;  Andrew  and  Levanta,  two  princes 
of  the  royal  race,  were  placed  on  the  throne ; heathenism 
became  again  the  national  religion ; everywhere  the  old 
altars  rose ; the  Christians  were  persecuted  ; some  priests 
and  bishops  suffered  martyrdom.  But  on  the  death  of 
Levanta,  Andrew  boldly  declared  himself  a Christian  ; 
he  was  crowned  by  a Christian  bishop  (probably  the 
native  bishops  had  been  permitted  to  remain) ; he  re- 
stored the  churches,  and  prohibited  heathenism  on  pain 
of  death. 

The  Emperor  Henry  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  Peter ; on  his  death  he  declared  Hungary 
a fief  of  the  empire.  Andrew  offered  tribute,  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  At  the  instigation  of  Henry,  him- 
self engaged  in  the  war  with  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  his 
uncle  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  led  a marauding 
expedition  into  Hungary.  He  was  defeated ; but  the 
Count  of  Bavaria  and  Adalbert  Margrave  of  Austria 
entered  into  the  war.  It  was  waged  with  greater  yet 
not  with  conclusive  success.  Haimbourg  the  frontier 
town  was  taken  and  retaken.  Henry  himself  in  the 
year  1051  headed  a campaign  without  important  result, 
the  next  year  he  advanced  with  a more  overwhelming 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  Presburg.  Pope  Leo  appeared 
in  his  camp  to  reconcile  the  temporal  head  of  Christen- 
dom 1 with  a king  who  had  restored  the  Christianity  of 
his  realm.  But  his  mediation  was  rejected  by  both 

* An  Hungarian  prelate,  Coloczy,  j or  avowed,  of  King  Andrew  to  the 
had  been  among  the  bishops  present  Pope.  Compare  throughout  Mailath, 
at  Toul,  perhaps  as  ambassador,  secret  . Geschichte  der  llagyaren. 
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parties.  He  urged  on  the  Emperor  the  terms  of  sub- 
mission and  tribute,  offered  by  the  Hungarians ; 
Henry  coldly  and  contemptuously  declined  the 
conditions.  But  the  tide  of  war  turned,  the  Hungarians 
sunk  the  provision  ships  on  the  Danube,  upon  which 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  depended  for  their  subsist- 
ence ; and  now  the  Hungarian  in  his  turn  refused  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  he  had  offered  before. 
The  Pope  withdrew,  not  without  some  loss  of  dignity ; 
the  peace  was  not  established  till  the  following  year, 
and  then  without  his  interference.  At  Ratisbon  during 
the  close  of  this  year  Pope  Leo  pursued  his  favourite 
avocation,  the  canonisation  of  Saints.  Two  bishops  of 
that  city,  Erhard  and  Wolfgang,  were  installed  in  that 
honour  with  the  usual  imposing  ceremony. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  many  of  the  great  prelates  of  Germany,  at 
ad.  1052.  Worms.  They  met  not  merely  to  celebrate 
Worms.  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  with  more  than 
usual  magnificence,  but  on  secular  affairs  of  great,  it 
appeared  of  vital  importance  to  the  Pope.  Leo,  though 
maintaining  his  hold  on  Transalpine  Christendom,  had 
not  neglected  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Those  affairs  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a new  character,  and  of  which  he 
was  perhaps  the  victim,  must  be  unfolded  hereafter. 
He  aspired  it  is  clear  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  rank  as 
an  Italian  Potentate,  to  become  something  more  than  a 
secular  vassal  of  the  empire,  something  beyond  the 
spiritual  monarch  of  Christendom.  The  See  of  Rome 
laid  claim  to  many  wealthy  churches  and  abbeys,*  either 
as  the  pious  donations  of  the  founders,  or  as  the  grants 


• See  the  lut  of  31  churches  and  47  monasteries,  besides  some  allodial 
estates,  in  Muratori  Antiq.  v.  Dissert.  69. — Hoefler,  p.  367. 
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of  emperors.  Among  these  were  the  famous  Abbey  of 
Fulda,  and  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg.b  Leo  agreed  to 
surrender  these  endowments  in  exchange  for  the  city 
and  territory  of  Benevento,  stipulating  at  the  same  time 
for  a strong  imperial  force  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  citv,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the  formidable 
and  hostile  Normans. 

But  the  Antipapal  party  at  the  court  of  Henry  had 
grown  in  strength  and  in  bitterness  of  hostility;  the 
more  the  Pope  became  an  Italian,  and  the  more  he 
asserted  his  independence,  the  more  odious  he  became 
to  the  great  German  prelates.  His  most  attached 
friend  and  most  powerful  supporter,  the  holy  and  chari- 
table Bardos,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  dead  ; the 
Emperor  of  his  own  authority  had  appointed  Liutpold, 
Provost  of  the  Chapter  of  Bamberg,  to  this  German 
primacy.  The  Pope  had  bestowed,  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  new  primate,  some  further  privileges  on  the 
See  of  Mentz.  The  archbishop  was  the  Papal  Legate 
in  his  own  diocese.  But  Leo,  as  if  he  knew  the  cha- 
racter of  Liutpold,  took  the  opportunity  of  worms, 
this  grant  to  remind  him  of  the  duties  of  his  0ct- 18‘ 
function.  A trilling  incident  betrayed  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  German  and  Italian  churchmen,  the 
difficult  position  of  the  Pope,  who  having  rashly  favoured 
the  insolent  superiority  of  the  Italians,  was  obliged  to 
humble  himself  before  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  the  Ger- 

ft 

mans.  In  the  mass  for  Christmas  day,  the  Pope  read 
the  service,  the  next  day  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the 
Metropolitan  of  Worms,  performed  the  function.  The 
procession  was  ended,  the  archbishop  had  taken  his 


b Gfrorer  conjectures  that  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg  was  attached  to  the 
Papacy  on  the  promotion  of  Clement  the  Second. 
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seat,  Humbert,  a deaeou  of  the  archbishop,  chanted  the 
Gospel  in  a tone  different  from  the  Roman  usage,  per- 
haps jarring  to  Italian  ears.  The  Italians  requested  the 
. Pope  to  forbid  him  from  proceeding  in  his  dissonant 
chant : the  Pope  did  so,  but  the  deacon  went  on,  dis- 
regarding the  Papal  mandate.  The  Pope  allowed  the 
Gospel  to  be  ended,  summoned  the  refractory  deacon, 
and  declared  him  deposed  from  his  office : the  arch- 
bishop instantly  sent  some  of  his  clergy  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  his  deacon ; the  Pope  declined.  The 
service  went  on,  it  was  the  time  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  The  archbishop  sat  stubbornly  in  his  seat,  and 
declared  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  should 
proceed  with  the  office.  The  whole  ceremony  paused ; 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  his  apologists  said  because 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a metropolitan 
in  his  own  diocese.  The  deaeou  was  reinvested  in  his 
functions;  the  archbishop  condescended  to  discharge 
the  rest  of  his  holy  office. 

But  this,  humiliating  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most  fatal 
mark  of  jealousy  displayed  by  German  churchmen 
against  the  unpopular  Pontiff.  At  a council  at  Mantua, 
a.d.  1053.  suddenly  broken  off,  were  undisguised  signs  of 

Quinquage-  * 0 0 # 

sim*.  German  hostility.0  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Eich- 
stadt,  who  was  of  great  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
Emperor,  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops,  which  were  to  march  with  the  Pope  into 
Italy,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  Benevento.d  The 

* At  the  council  of  Mantua  the  the  reliques  of  S.  Longinus,  the  soldier 
uproar  against  the  Pope  was  not  on  ' who  pierced  the  side  with  his  spear, 
account  of  the  married  clergy,  against  [ Compare  Theiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
whom  stronger  measures  were  threat-  : d Kioto  (Kaiser  Heinrich  derVierte,  i. 

ened,  bnt  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  p.  179,  published  1856)  assigns  some 
obtain  a sponge  declared  to  contain  the  reasons,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  ot 
blood  of  the  Lord.  This  accompanied  Henry  in  Germany,  for  that  advice. 
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Pope  had  influence  enough  to  retain  in  his  service  500 
Swabian  knights.  With  these,  and  assembling  around 
his  standard,  as  he  went,  a host  of  lawless  adventurers 
and  mercenaries,  the  holy  Leo  marched  through  Italy 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces,  the  first  or 
almost  the  first  martial  pope,  against  the  terrible  Nor- 
mans. The  Italian  policy  of  Leo,  bold,  aggressive  to  a 
certain  degree,  had  been  justified  by  success.  In  the 
reconquest  of  Sardinia  from  a new  invasion  of  the  Sara- 
cens, his  admonitions  and  advice  had  encouraged  the 
Pisans  to  achieve  the  conquest.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Borne  he  had  not  been  able  to  subdue  the  fierce 
barons,  who  still  maintained  the  fastness  cities,  and 
awaited  their  time : a Crescentius  still  held  Tusculum. 
But  Southern  Italy  offered  a more  promising  field  for 
the  extension  and  consolidation  of  his  sovereignty.  It 
was  held  by  three  powers  mortally  hostile  to  each  other, 
the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans.  Of  these 
the  Saracens,  by  recent  feuds,  had  been  so  weakened, 
that  Leo,  in  his  lofty  visions,  began  to  dream  of  the  re- 
conquest of  Sicily  to  Christendom.  The  Greeks,  almost 
in  despair  of  maintaining  their  ground  against  the  Nor- 
man adventurers,  had  vainly  sought  recourse  in  craft. 
They  endeavoured  to  bribe  them  with  enormous  pay  to 
enter  into  their  service  and  engage  in  new  wars  in  the 
East.  But  the  Normans  knew  their  strength : this  body 
of  men,  who  had  arrived  in  Italy  as  pilgrims,  had  now 
become  sovereigns  of  many  cities ; they  warred  im- 
partially on  all.®  The  deliverance  of  Southern  Italy 
from  these  half  christianised  and  barbarous  freebooters 
seemed  to  justify  to  Pope  Leo  even  his  warlike  propen- 


* On  tlie  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  read  the  carious  chronicle, 
‘ Li  Normans,’  published,  by  M.  Champollion  Figeac.  Soc.  de  l’Histoire  de  Franoe. 
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sities.  His  first  incursion  into  the  South  had  been  of  a 
more  peaceful,  more  seemly  character ; but  it  had 
opened  to  his  ambition  views  which  matured  slowly  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  In  the  second  year  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, he  had  again  visited  Monte  Casino,  and  held  a 
synod  at  Salerno.  At  his  approach  the  city  of 
Benevento  threw  off  the  yoke  of  its  sovereign 
prince,  Landulf  of  Capua.  Leo  hesitated  not  to  accept 
the  popular  surrender  ; and  to  receive  the  city  as  part 
of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter.  The  faction  of  the  Capuan 
regained  possession,  Leo  excommunicated  the  rebellious 
city.  He  was  now  by  the  Imperial  grant  Lord  of  Bene- 
vento. He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  enlisted  to 
expel  the  Normans  from  the  land.  He  wrote  to  the 
Greek  Emperor,  Constantine  Monomachus,  to  declare 
the  reasons  which  urged  him  to  undertake  this  war  in 
person.  In  his  martial  ardour  he  forgot  the  theologie 
controversy/  which  was  rising  to  its  height  with  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael  Cerularius;  the 
controversy,  which  prolonged  for  centuries  the  schism 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  While  the 
vital  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  threa- 
tened to  distract  the  West,  the  East  broke  off  all  con- 


f For  this  controversy  between 
Humbert,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sylva 
Candida,  legate  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  which 
ended  in  haughty  words  on  both  sides, 
sec  Leonis  Epist.  apud  Mnusi,  xix. 
Canisii  Lcctiones  Antiq.  One  of  the 
strongest  objections  against  the  Greek 
Church  was  the  marriage  of  her  clergy. 
The  Latin  replies : “ Hfficcine  quoque 
sunt  ilia  majora  et  perfections,  ut 
norms  maritus  et  recent e carnis  volup- 
tate  resolutus  et  totus  marcidus  Christi 


m in  is  tret  altaribus,  et  ab  ejui  imnia- 
culato  corpore  sauctiiicaudo  manus 
confestim  ad  muliebres  transferat 
amplexus.  . . . Pro  quibus  omnibus 
et  aliis,  quos  longum  est  scripto  pro- 
sequi eiToribus,  nisi  resiperitis  et  digue 
satisfeceritis,  irrevocabile  anathema 
hie  et  iu  futuro  eritis  a Deo  et  ab 
omnibus  Catholicis,  pro  quibus  Christus 
an  imam  suam  posuit.” — Compare  the 
answer  bv  Nicetas.  Apud  Canis.  pp. 
301-314.’ 
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nexion  with  a church  which  dared  to  use  unleavened 
bread  in  that  solemn  rite.  The  Normans,  thus  wrote 
Leo  to  the  Emperor,  that  undisciplined  and  foreign 
race,  were  still  ravaging  Christian  Italy  with  more  than 
Pagan  impiety ; they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and 
not  merely  slew  the  Christians  indiscriminately  in  pro- 
miscuous fray,  but  put  them  to  death  slowly  with 
indescribable  tortures.  They  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween things  sacred  and  profane  ; they  plundered, 
burned,  razed  churches.  Princes,  according  to  the 
apostles,  were  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain  ; and  as  a 
prince  Leo  went  out  to  war ; not  that  he  desired  the 
death  of  a single  Norman,  nor  of  any  human  being,  but 
by  the  terrors  of  human  judgements,  these  unbelievers 
must  be  taught  the  terrors  of  God’s  judgements.® 

In  his  youthful  days,  Leo  had  acquired  some  fame 
for  military  conduct ; he  had  commanded  the  vassals  of 
the  bishopric  of  Toul  in  one  of  the  Emperor  Conrad’s 
expeditions  into  Italy.  Some  vain  self-confidence  may 
have  mingled  with  the  zeal  which  induced  him  to  lead 
his  own  army  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  h — an  act 
at  which  some  of  the  more  religious  stood  amazed,  and 
did  not  disguise  their  utter  repugnance.  The  stern 
recluse  Peter  Damiani  protested  with  all  his  natural 
energy.1 


8 Leo  IX.  Epist.  Constant.  Mono- 
mach.  vii. ; Labbe,  p.  982. 

k “ In  illius  itaque  stecularis  militia 
dispositione,  sic  repente  saga*  apparuit 
et  providus,  quasi  hujusmodi  ncgotiis 
tantum  fuisset  hactenus  exercitatus." 
— Wibert,  i.  7. 

* Damiani  lays  down  this  irrefraga- 
ble proposition : “ Si  ergo  pro  Fide, 
quit  universalis  vivit  Ecclesia,  nus- 
quam  ferrea  corripi  amia  conceditur. 


quomodo  pro  terrenis  ac  transitoriis 
Kcclesise  facultatibus  loricate  acies  in 
gladios  debacchantur.”  “ When  the 
saints  have  power  they  do  not  even 
slay  heretics  and  infidels."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  condemn  Leo  IX. : “ Ad  liaic 
si  quis  objiciat,  bellicis  usibus  Leonera 
se  frequenter  implicuisse  Pontificem, 
verumtanien  sanctum  esse.  Dico  quod 
sentio,  quoniam  nec  Petrus  ob  hoc 
Apostolicum  obtinet  principatum,  quia 
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The  conduct  of  Leo  in  the  campaign  belied  his  early 
fame.  The  sagacity  and  forethought,  formerly  ascribed 
to  him,  utterly  failed.  Not  that  he  actually  took  the 
generalship  of  his  troops  in  the  battle,  but  all  the 
movements  seem  to  have  been  made  under  his  guidance. 
From  San  Germano  he  advanced  to  Capua,  accom- 
panied by  many  bishops,  by  Frederick  of  Lorraine  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,  the 
Counts  of  Aquino  and  Teano.  Thence  he  marched  into 
the  Capitanata,  the  stronghold  of  the  Normans.  The 
Apulians  and  other  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Argyrous,  the  Greek  Catapan 
of  Calabria,  who  promised  his  succour.  He  fixed  his 
June  is.  quarters  at  Civitella,  and  launched  his  first 
1053.  blow,  the  excommunication  of  the  Normans. 
The  Normans  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  appalled 
by  these  vast  preparations.  They  offered  terms  of  sub- 
mission. These  were  peremptorily  refused  by  Frederick 
of  Lorraine : the  only  condition  offered  was  their  total 
abandonment  of  Italy.  The  Pope  saw  not  the  danger  of 
driving  them  to  despair.  He  pushed  forward  his  troops 
to  the  banks  of  the  Fertorio,  near  Dragonata.  The 
German  troops  were  not  above  500.  The  terrible  Nor- 
mans mustered  3000  knights,  men  who  were  said  to  be 
able  to  cleave  an  enemy  from  the  head  to  the  saddle 
with  one  blow.  They  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
Tancred,  Humfrey,  Richard  of  Aversa,  and  the  yet  un- 
renowned  Robert  Guiscard.  Three  days  the  armies 


negavit ; nec  David  idcirco  prophetic®  j 
tneretur  oraculum,  quia  torum  alieui  j 
viri  invnsit.”  It  is  cuiious  to  read 
Damiaui’s  commentator,  trying  to 
make  out  that  Damiani  does  not  con- 
demn the  I’ope’s  using  the  sword  as  a 


temporal  prince.  How  would  the  old 
Saint,  who  compared  Leo’s  wars  with 
the  denial  of  Peter,  and  the  adultery 
of  David,  have  scorned  this  distinction  ? 
— Damiani,  Epist.  iv.  9. 
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watched  each  other.  While  the  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, the  Normans  occupied  a hill,  on  which  depended 
the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  fourth  day  they  burst  down 
in  three  squadrons.  The  Lombards,  on  one  wing,  the 
Apulians  on  the  other,  fled  at  once : the  Germans  were 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a man. 

The  Normans  rushed  from  the  field  to  seize  the  Pope 
at  Civitella.  An  accidental  conflagration  repelled  them 
for  that  night : the  next  day  they  entered  the  town. 
The  humbled  Pope  at  once  relieved  them  from  their 
excommunication : they  became  again  sons  of  the 
Church.  Was  it  religious  awe,  or  was  it  subtle  policy, 
which  made  them  at  once  her  obsequious  sons?  The 
rude  soldiery  perhaps  from  dread,  the  leaders  from  that 
craft  in  which  the  Normans  excelled  as  much  as  in 
valour,  cast  themselves  down  before  the  Pope,  entreated 
his  pardon,  professed  deep  penitence.  But  they  lost  no 
time  in  securing  again  all  the  cities  which  had  thrown 
off  their  yoke.  Count  Humfrey,  the  gentlest  of  the  sons 
of  Tancred,  remained  as  gaoler,  or  as  an  attendant  on 
the  Pope.  Leo  was  allowed  to  visit  the  battle-field, k to 
bury  his  own  soldiers  with  the  honours  of  martyrs.  He 
declared  that  he  had  heavenly  visions  of  their  glory,  as 
having  died  for  the  faith.  The  Normans  themselves 
afterwards  assisted  in  building  a church  over  their  re- 
mains. The  Pope  was  conducted  with  all  respect  by 
Count  Ifumfrey  to  Benevento : there  he  remained,  a 
prisoner,  though  treated  with  the  most  profound  out- 
ward reverence,  for  some  months. 

Heart-broken  at  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes ; per- 
haps now  conscious  of  his  own  unclerical  conduct,  in 


* The  battle  was  fought  June  16,  1053.  Leo  set  off  for  Rome  March  21, 
1054. 
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becoming  the  leader  of  an  army ; seeing  the  divine 
condemnation  in  his  abasement,  his  imprisonment,  not- 
withstanding the  courteous  mid  deferential  demeanour 
of  the  Normans ; knowing  that  he  was  absolutely  in 
their  power,  the  pious  Leo  betook  himself  to  the  severest 
acts  of  penitential  austerity.  He  wore  nothing  but 
sackcloth ; he  slept  on  a carpet,  with  a stone  for  his 
pillow,  the  few  hours  which  he  allowed  for  sleep.  Every 
day  he  performed  mass ; almost  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  night  were  passed  in  prayer  and  the  recital  of  the 
Psalter.  He  did  not  absolutely  neglect  his  ecclesiastical 
functions ; he  appointed  a new  abbot  of  Santa  Sophia, 
in  Benevento.  He  kept  up  a correspondence  with 
Africa,  with  Constantinople,  with  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Latin  Christendom ; but  his  chief  occupation,  besides 
his  prayers,  was  works  of  charity.  His  admirers  glorify 
his  imprisonment  with  many  miracles.  But  his  sorrow 
and  his  macerations  had  wasted  all  his  strength ; -the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  Normans,  perhaps 
out  of  compassion,  perhaps  lest  they  should  be  accused 
of  the  death  of  the  Pope  while  in  their  hands,  were 
willing  to  release  the  dying  man.  On  the  12th  of 
March  he  left  Benevento,  under  the  escort  of  the 
Norman  Humfrey.  He  was  obliged  to  rest  twelve 
days  at  Capua.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but  repressed  the 
universal  joy  by  melancholy  intimations  of  his  ap- 
proaching death,  too  visibly  confirmed  by  his  helpless 
condition.  His  calm  departure  reaches  sublimity.  He 
ordered  his  coffin  to  be  carried  to  St.  Peter’s ; he  re- 
posed on  a couch  by  its  side.  There  he  gave  his  last 
admonitions  to  the  ecclesiastics  around,  entreating  them 
to  abstain  from  simony  and  the  alienation  of  the  estates 
of  the  Church ; there  he  received  the  last  sacraments. 
He  rose  with  difficulty,  and  looked  into  his  coffin. 
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“Behold,  my  brethren,  the  mutability  of  human  things. 
The  cell  which  was  my  dwelling  when  a monk  expanded 
into  yonder  spacious  palace ; it  shrinks  again  into  this 
narrow  coffin.”  The  next  morning  he  was  dead.  He 
died  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter’s.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, his  death  had  been  announced  by  visions : 
monks  had  beheld  in  their  dreams  angels  in  April  13i 
white  robes  by  his  bed-side.  Wonderful  cures  1059‘ 
immediately  followed  his  departure.  A devil,  who  had 
possessed  a Tuscan  woman  for  above  nine  years,  con- 
fessed that  Leo  had  already  ascended  to  heaven,  and 
that  it  was  by  his  power  that  he  was  driven  forth.  A 
woman  laughed  this  tale  to  scorn ; she  was  seized  by 
the  expelled  fiend,  and  compelled  to  pray  to  the  new 
Saint.  The  lame,  the  dumb,  the  lepers,  were  brought 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  touch  his  remains.  Churches 
were  built  to  his  honour  in  Benevento,  in  Toul,  and  in 
many  other  cities. 
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Continuation  of  German  Topes. 

Hildebrand  having  concluded  his  hasty  treaty  with 
Berengar,  but  not  leading  with  him,  as  he  had  threa- 
tened, the  captive  heretic,  travelled  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  Rome.  Pope  Leo,  it  is  said,  had  bequeathed 
the  administration  of  the  see,  during  the  vacancy,  to 
the  Cardinal-subdeacon ; but  tumults  were  threatened, 
or  actually  broke  out : the  party  of  Benedict,  the  old 
Roman  party,  was  not  extinct.  According  to  one 
account,  it  made  a bold  attempt  to  regain  its  power. 
Hildebrand  was  too  wise  as  yet  to  aspire  to  the  unsafe 
dignity.  The  Pope  must  be  a wealthy  prelate,  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  papal  domains  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  baronial  plunderers.  An  Italian  pope  of  the 
most  awful  piety,  of  the  most  determined  energy,  would 
only  have  wielded  spiritual  weapons,  to  which  those 
lawless  men  had  been  too  long  habituated,  not  to  laugh 
them  to  scorn.  The  Pope  must  command  the  imperial 
protection,  without  which  Rome  might  at  any  time 
become  the  prey  of  the  Normans.  That  terrible  race 
had  again  resumed  their  hostile  aspect ; their  ally,  the 
Count  of  Reate,  had  not  scrupled  to  seize  and  imprison, 
on  their  return  from  Constantinople,  the  future  Cardinal 
Frederick  of  Lorraine  and  the  other  legates  of  Pope 
Leo.  The  Pope  would  have  become  the  slave,  he  had 
not  yet  learned  the  wiser  policy  of  being  the  patron  and 
ally,  of  these  barbarians.  After  some  months  it  was 
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determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Hildebrand  himself,  to  implore  his 
nomination.  But  Hildebrand  had  already  determined 
upon  his  choice — a Pope  who  might  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  and  whose  election  would  so  flatter  the 
Emperor,  that  he  would  hardly  refuse  to  concur  cordi- 
ally in  the  appointment.  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  was 
one  of  the  richest,  undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  the  German 
prelates.  Gebhard  might  be  considered  the  remote 
cause  of  the  discomfiture  of  Leo  at  Civitella,  and  of  his 
premature  death.  He  it  was  who  had  advised  the 
Emperor  to  countermand  the  march  of  the  great  body 
of  his  troops  to  the  support  of  Leo.  He  had  veiled  this 
act  of  jealous  hostility  to  Leo  under  affected  scorn  of 
the  Normans ; “ with  two  hundred  knights  he  wTould 
chase  them  from  Italy.”  If  Gebhard  could  command 
the  German  troops  to  retire,  he  could  command  them 
to  advance  in  these  perilous  times  to  the  rescue  of 
Rome. 

The  rise  of  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  to  power  and 
influence  had  been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  Gebhard, 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  had  de- 
manded for  his  favourite,  Cuno,  the  succession  to  the  see 
of  Eichstadt.  From  some  latent  cause,  on  the  pretext 
that  Cuno  was  the  son  of  a married  priest,  Henry  refused 
the  nomination,  but  endeavoured  to  propitiate  his  uncle 
by  leaving  the  appointment  absolutely  in  his  power. 
The  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  immediately  named  Gebhard,  a 
remote  descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Calw.  To  the 
Emperor’s  objection  against  his  extreme  youth,  the 
bishop  replied  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  Gebhard 
would  rise  to  still  higher  honours.  This  vaticination 
began  immediately  to  give  promise  of  fulfilment.  The 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt  showed  consummate  abilities;  he 
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was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Emperor  in  most 
difficult  circumstances,  particularly  during  the  Hunga- 
rian war.  He  became  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
counsellor. 

It  was  a great  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  the  full  exer- 
tion of  the  imperial  power  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Pope  in  the  dignity  and  security  of  his  office ; to  repel 
the  Normans,  perhaps  to  wrest  back  from  their  unworthy 
possessors  some  of  the  estates  of  the  see : while  at  the 
same  time  it  deprived  the  Emperor  of  a counsellor  who 
was  most  likely  to  give  success  to  his  policy,  to  the 
German  policy,  of  retaining  the  Pope  in  obsequious 
vassalage  to  the  Empire.  It  might  be  boldly  predicted 
from  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  such  a Pope  as  Geb- 
hard,  that  after  the  great  work  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  papacy  was  completed,  the  Churchman,  as  in  his 
predecessors,  would  predominate  over  the  faithful  subject, 
the  Italian  Pope  over  the  German  Liegeman.  Gebhard 
foresaw  the  danger,  shrank  from  the  temptation;  he 
had  rather  remain  the  commanding  counsellor  than  the 
equal,  the  rival,  it  might  be  the  enemy,  of  his  master. 
He  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Hildebrand  and 
the  Romans,  and  of  his  Imperial  sovereign,  only  after 
long  delay,  only  on  the  significant  terms  that  the  Em- 
peror would  restore  the  rights  and  possessions  which  he 
held  belonging  to  the  papacy.  This  speech  implied  the 
Apni  i3.  pledge  of  his  assistance  to  recover  those  usurped 

iu55.  by  others.  A whole  year  had  elapsed  before 
the  successor  of  Leo  IX.  was  inaugurated  at  Rome  uuder 
the  name  of  Victor  II. 

The  Emperor  followed  his  Pope  into  Italy  at  the  head 
of  an  imposing  and  powerful  array.  But  a new  enemy 
had  arisen,  if  not  more  formidable,  more  hateful  to  the 
Emperor  than  the  Normans  or  the  usurpers  of  the  Papal 
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estates.  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  the  deposed  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  had  been  Henry’s  ancient  antagonist.  Godfrey, 
anathematised  by  Leo  IX.,  deserted  by  his  allies,  had 
submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  dukedom ; he 
had  led  an  aimless  and  adventurous  life.  One  of  the 
acts  which  was  considered  as  betraying  hostility  to 
the  Emperor  in  Pope  Leo,  had  been  the  elevation  of 
Godfrey’s  brother,  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  to  the  Car- 
dinalate,  and  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  Church. 
Godfrey  had  accompanied  his  brother,  the  Cardinal 
Legate,  on  his  mission  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return 
he  married  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  Boniface, 

Marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  had  been  murdered 
a few  years  before.  The  whole  inheritance  of  that 
family,  the  most  powerful  in  Italy,  the  inheritance 
which,  afterwards  falling  to  the  famous  Countess  Matilda, 
was  the  great  source  of  the  independence  and  over- 
weening power  of  Gregory  VII.,  was  at  the  command  of 
the  Emperor’s  implacable  enemy.  The  depression  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  was  the  one  object  which  now  occupied 
the  Emperor.  The  mother  and  her  daughter  fell  into 
Ills  hands.  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  Italian  possessions;  he  fled  to  Germany,  to  stir  up 
more  perilous  revolt  against  the  Imperial  authority. 
The  Cardinal  Frederick,  pursued  by  the  implacable 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  did  not  find  himself  safe  even 
in  the  holy  sanctuary  of  Monte  Casino.  Ho  took  refuge 
in  a more  inapproachable  monastery  in  the  rocky  island 
of  Thermita,  to  emerge  in  a short  time,  under  other 
circumstances,  as  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Pope  Victor  II.  held  a council  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  at  Florence,  then  an  unim- 

r • i i i • i May  27. 

portant  city.  Besides  the  ordinary  denun- 
ciations against  simoniacal  proceedings,  and  a new 
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sentence  against  the  excommunicated  Berengar,  a 
decree  was  passed  which  attempted  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  that  evil  which  impoverished  the  papacy,  broke 
up  the  Church  property  into  small  pieces,  and  made 
laymen  the  actual  possessors  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  It  prohibited,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, all  bishops  and  abbots  from  granting  the  estates  of 
the  Church  as  fiefs  to  knights  or  nobles.  The  Pope  set 
the  example  of  this  new  proceeding ; on  the  falling  in 
of  the  fief  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina,  he  became  himself 
the  Marquis.  He  proceeded,  no  doubt  under  the  awe 
of  the  protection  of  his  imperial  master,  to  resume  other 
lands  which  had  been  rashly  and  fraudulently  granted 
away  in  the  more  turbulent  periods  to  the  barons  of  the 
Romagna. 

But,  whether  from  his  severity  in  the  condemnation 
of  simony,  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
or  the  threatened  resumption  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  the  Italian  hatred  to  a German  Pope  soon 
found  a man  bold  and  guilty  enough  to  endeavour  the 
«|  murder  of  Victor.  A subdeacon  mingled  poison  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist.  The  story 
took  the  form  of  legend ; the  Pope  could  not  lift  the 
chalice ; he  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  to 
enable  him  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  wonder ; the 
affrighted  culprit  fell  on  his  knees  and  confessed,  or,  as 
it  was  said,  the  daemon  who  possessed  him  confessed  his 
guilt. 

The  Emperor,  on  the  news  of  threatened  insurrection, 
had  hastened  back  to  Germany.  Instead  of  descending 
again  in  the  next  year  to  Italy,  he  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  pressing  the  return  of  his  one  faithful  and 
wise  counsellor  to  Germany.  The  Empire  was  in  open 
or  secret  revolt  in  many  parts.  Godfrey  of  Lorraine 
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had  organised  an  insurrection  ; France  threatened  war : 
the  Pope  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  old  master.  He 
arrived  at  Goslar  to  receive  his  confession,  to  administer 
the  last  Sacraments.  The  Emperor,  in  consequence  of 
violent  exertion  in  the  chace,  had  caught  a fever,  which, 
working  on  a mind  harassed  by  the  perplexing  state  of 
affairs,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  died,  octs,  ios*. 
forgiving  all  liis  enemies,  making  restitution  (-0cL 
of  all  which  he  had  unjustly  possessed,  bequeathing  his 
infant  son  to  the  care  of  the  Pope.  He  was  buried  by 
the  faithful  Pope  at  Spires. 

Victor  H.,  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt,  was  now  in  power 
both  Pope  and  Emperor ; his  wise  moderation  appeased 
the  angry  conflict  in  Germany.  He  reconciled  Baldwin 
of  Flanders  to  the  young  king  by  a timely  concession 
of  his  hereditary  dukedom.  He  allayed  the  enmity  of 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine ; he  gave  no  offence  to  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  take  offence  at  this  pre-  Jnnei  ,057 
eminent  elevation  of  one  of  their  own  order,  0ct-  29,  105B‘ 
the  great  prelates  of  Germany ; he  raised  the  celebrated 
Adalbert  into  a metropolitan  of  Northern  Germany,  as 
Archbishop  of  Hamburg.  He  sent  Hildebrand  again 
into  France  to  reform  the  Church,  to  depose  the  si- 
moniacal  prelates,  to  wrest  the  power  and  the  wealth  of 
the  clergy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In  Italy  it  had 
already,  before  the  Emperor’s  death,  begun  to  appear 
that  the  Pope  now  wielded  the  power  of  the  Empire. 
He  had  made  a progress  into  the  March  of  NoTii  ^ 
Ancona  as  Duke  of  Spoleto  and  Marquis  of  lu65' 
Camerina  and  Fermo  and  of  the  March  of  Ancona. 
He  raised  his  tribunal,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
submission ; many  of  the  unruly  barons  attended  obse- 
quiously upon  his  court.  He  summoned  the  Count 
Teuto  and  his  sons  for  unlawfully  withholding  the  castle 
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of  La  Vitice  from  the  Bishop  of  Teramo.  The  contu- 
macious Teuto  not  appearing,  the  judge  of  the  Pope 
declared  him  in  rebellion,  pronounced  against  him  the 
ban  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Pope,  and  gave  orders  to 
take  the  castle  by  force.  These  proceedings  were  not 
always  carried  out  without  strong  murmurs.  Peter 
Damiani,  in  one  case,  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
intmde  his  remonstrances,  and  to  admonish  Pope  Victor 
as  to  the  observance  of  more  equal  justice.  It  was  an 
ungrateful  return  to  God  who  raised  V ictor  to  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor,  and  had  now  invested  him  with  imperial 
power,  to  abuse  that  power,  to  despoil  unrightfully  a man 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  and  dedicated  him- 
self to  Christ.*  But  at  the  summons  of  Pope  Victor  a 
April  is,  large  synod  of  bishops  from  Northern  and 
1067,  Central  Italy  met  at  Florence ; those  of  Flo- 
rence, Arezzo,  Nocera,  Castello,  Popilia,  Sienna,  Vercelli, 
Turin,  Eugubio,  Velletri,  Fiesole,  Pisa,  Pistoia.  Of  the 
acts  of  this  Synod  nothing  is  known  but  the  presentation 
of  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  fallen  into  such  disgrace  with 
the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  but  now  wisely  restored. to 
favour,  as  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  to  the  Pope.b  Frede- 
rick was  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  confirmed 
as  abbot,  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  as  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus  in  the  Boman  Church. 
The  ambition  of  Victor  rose  with  his  power ; his  grants 
assume  a loftier  tone ; the  Apostolic  throne  of  Peter, 


* Damiani,  Epist.  i.  v.  The  cir- 
cumstances to  which  Damiani  alludes 
are  unknown. 

k Read  in  Tosti  Storia  della  Badia 
di  Monte  Casino,  i.  p.  211,  the  curious 
account  of  the  elevation  of  Frederick 
of  Lorraine  by  a bold  Papal  intrigue 
to  the  Abbacy,  the  forcible  deposition 


of  the  pious  and  aged  Abbot  Peter, 
the  courageous  stand  of  the  monks  for 
their  right  of  election.  (They  had  an 
Imperial  edict  absolutely  exempting 
them  even  from  Papal  jurisdiction) 
“ fu  tutta  opera  del  generoso  e foi’te  mo- 
nacn  Hildebrando.”  So  writes  Tosti. 

The  whole  early  history  of  Monte 
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the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  is  raised  high  above  all  people, 
and  all  realms,  that  he  may  pluck  up  and  destroy,  plant 
and  build  in  his  name.  He  was  preparing  again  to 
cross  the  Alps  to  arrange,  in  his  character  of  guardian 
of  the  Empire,  with  the  Empress  Agnes  the  affairs  of 
Germany ; he  was  meditating  a second  great  July  2g> 
Council  at  Rheims,  to  accomplish  the  reform  105'- 
in  the  Church  of  France.  He  suddenly  died  at  Arezzo, 
and  with  him  expired  all  these  magnificent  schemes  of 
universal  rule. 

When  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  Pope  Victor’s 
death  arrived  at  Rome,  the  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine had  not  departed  to  Monte  Casino.  The  death  of 
Victor  caused  almost  a vacancy  in  the  Empire  as  well 
as  in  the  Papacy.  The  Empress  mother  alone,  now 
deprived  of  her  ablest  counsellor,  and  her  young  son, 
represented  the  Franconian  Csesars.  The  House  of  Lor- 
raine was  in  the  ascendant ; not  only  had  l)uke  Godfrey 
been  permitted  to  resume  his  hereditary  rank  and  title, 
Victor,  the  Pope,  had  either  from  policy  consented,  or 
yielded  through  fear,  to  admit  Godfrey  and  his  wife 
Beatrice  of  Tuscany  as  joint  representatives  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  as  rulers  of  Italy.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  was 
not  a Roman,  not  even  an  Italian,  but  he  was  the 


Casino  is  a singularly  vivid  and  in-  i 
structive  illustration  of  the  times.  | 
The  foundation  of  S.  Benedict  had 
martial  Abbots,  who  stood  in  arms 
against  the  fierce  Lombard  counts  and 
dukes,  and  the  hardly  more  ferocious 
Saracens ; a Martyr  Abbot  who  was 
slain  before  the  altar ; ambitious 
Abbots  akin  to  the  Lords  of  Capua 
and  Naples  who  obtained  by  force  or 
fraud  the  coveted  dignity ; holy  Abbots, 
who  won  the  homage  of  mankind  by  | 
VOL.  III. 


their  virtues.  Prefects,  Kings,  Em- 
perors vied  with  each  other  in  lavish 
grants  of  domains  or  wealth  to  Monte 
Casino.  Those  domains  and  that  wealth 
became  the  object  of  plunder  to  Lom- 
bard, Saracen,  or  Norman ; and  was 
hardly  lost  before  it  was  recovered  or 
replaced  by  religious  awe  or  super- 
stitious terror.  The  Abbot  of  Monte 
Casino  became  a personage,  sometimes 
hardly  of  less  importance  than  the 
Pope  himself. 
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hereditary  enemy  of  the  Imperial  House ; lie  had  suf- 
fered bitter  persecution  from  the  late  Emperor.  The 
Romans  determined  to  seize  the  occasion  of  reasserting: 

o 

their  privilege  of  themselves  creating  the  Pope  without 
regard  to  the  permission  or  sanction  of  the  Emperor. 
Hildebrand  was  absent : and  as  they  still  hesitated,  they 
consulted  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  concerning  the 
future  Pope.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  named  no  single 
prelate ; he  embarrassed  them  (if  indeed  the  whole  was 
not  well  understood  between  the  parties)  with  the  choice 
among  five  prelates,  Humbert  Cardinal  Bishop  of  St. 
Rutino,  the  Bishops  of  Velletri,  of  Tusculum,  and  of 
Perugia,  and  the  Subdeacon  Hildebrand.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  await  Hildebrand’s  return  ; but  the  dominant 
party  would  hear  of  no  delay.  They  declared  none  of 
these  to  be  equal  to  the  Papacy ; Frederick  of  Lorraine 
himself  must  be  the  Pope.  “ Be  it  as  you  will,”  said  the 
unresisting  Abbot,  “ye  can  only  do  what  God  permits 
you  to  do.”  Five  days  after  the  death  of  Victor, 
Stephen  Frederick,  under  the  name  of  Stephen  IX., 
Aug.\  1057.  was  inaugurated  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  and  installed  amid  universal  joy  in  the  Lateran 
Palace.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  was  a churchman  of 
the  sternest  and  haughtiest  views.  As  the  Legate  of 
Leo  IX.  at  Constantinople,  he  had  asserted  the  Roman 
supremacy  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  had  anathe- 
matised the  Byzantine  Church  in  language  which,  not- 
withstanding that  the  policy  of  the  reigning  Emperor 
Constantine  Monomachus  (intent  on  retaining,  as  an  ally 
of  the  Pope,  his  small  remaining  territory  in  the  south 
of  Italy)  led  him  to  endure  any  degradation  of  his  Church 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Pope,  eventually  tended  to 
widen  the  irreparable  breach  between  the  East  and 
West.  He  drew  up,  with  his  colleagues,  a paper  which 
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he  solemnly  deposed  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Sophia, 
which,  while  it  condescended  to  admit  that  among  the 
pillars  of  the  realm  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  state, 
they  had  found  much  true  faith  and  orthodox  doctrine ; 
asserted  that  the  so-called  Patriarch  and  his  followers 
were  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  imaginable  heresies.  Like 
the  Simonists,  they  sold  the  grace  of  God : like  the 
Valesians,  they  appointed  men  whom  they  had  castrated 
not  only  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the  episcopate ; c like 
the  Arians,  they  rebaptised  those  who  had  been  baptised 
before  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  even  Latin 
Christians ; like  the  Donatists,  they  declared  that  without 
the  Church  of  Byzantium  was  no  true  Church,  the  sa- 
craments were  of  none  effect:  like  the  Nicolaites,  they 
permitted  carnal  union  to  priests;  like  the  Severians, 
they  declared  the  law  of  Moses  accursed,  and  cut  off 
from  the  article  about  the  Holy  Ghost  his  procession 
from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father : like  the  Manicheans, 
they  asserted  that  whatever  is  leavened  has  life.  Like 
the  Nazarenes,  they  so  highly  respect  the  purification 
of  the  Jews,  that  they  do  not  baptise  children  who  die 
before  the  eighth  day,  and  do  not  administer  the  com- 
munion to  women  who  are  in  danger  during  childbirth ; 
if  heathens,  do  not  baptise  them.  Finally,  they  do  not, 
because  they  themselves  wear  their  hair  and  beard  long, 

( admit  to  the  communion  those  who,  according  to  the 
Homan  usage,  clip  their  hair  and  shave  their  chins. 
“Accursed,  therefore,  be  Michael,  miscalled  Patriarch, 
Leo  Bishop  of  Acrida,  and  all  their  followers,  with  those 
of  Simon,  Yales,  Donatus,  Arius,  Nicolaus,  Severus,  with 
all  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Mani- 


c Compare  on  this  extraordinary  charge  against  these  Valesians  (Valentinians, 
qu.?)  the  letter  in  Mansi. 
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cheans  and  Nazarenes,  and  all  heretics,  yea  with  the 
Devil  and  his  Angels.  Amen!  amen!  amen!”  With 
this  protest  Frederick  of  Lorraine  and  the  other  legates 
had  shaken  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  left  guilty 
Constantinople. 

The  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  was  a rigid  monk  as  well 
as  a haughty  churchman  : the  appointment  of  Peter 
Damiani,  the  austere  champion  of  clerical  celibacy,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  married  clergy,  to  the  cardinalate, 
showed  to  the  world  the  inclination  of  his  mind  on  these 
great  points,  on  which,  the  Church  was  plunging  into  a 
mortal  contest. 

But  the  secular  prince,  the  heir  of  a German  duke- 
dom, was  not  sunk  either  in  the  monk  or  in  the  church- 
man. Pope  Stephen  IX.  had  great  schemes  at  once 
for  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  for  the  elevation  of  his 
own  family,  perhaps  some  undetected  desire  of  revenge 
against  the  house  of  his  enemy,  Henry  III.  He  pro- 
posed, by  the  aid  of  Godfrey,  now  in  possession  of  the 
marquisate  of  Tuscany,  to  expel  the  Normans  from 
Italy,  and  afterwards  to  elevate  Godfrey,  the  deliverer 
and  master  of  Italy,  to  the  Imperial  throne.  But  great 
means  were  necessary  to  arm  a force  sufficiently  powerful 
to  subdue  the  Normans.  The  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
(he  was  still  Abbot)  remembered  the  vast  treasures 
which  the  piety  of  centuries  had  accumulated  in  the 
vaults  of  Monte  Casino  (though  once  plundered  by  the 
Saracens), d the  votive  offerings  to  St.  Benedict,  whom 
every  devout  monk  considered  his  spiritual  ancestor. 
He  caused  these  treasures  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome : he 
intended  to  devote  them  to  this  sacred  crusade.  But  as 
he  surveyed  them  religious  terror  seized  his  mind; 
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visions  were  not  wanting  in  which  the  holy  Benedict 
and  his  sister  Scolastica  appeared  to  pious  worshippers 
to  protest  against  and  to  denounce  this  sacrilegious  alie- 
nation of  their  riches.  In  an  agony  of  remorse  the  Pope 
sent  back  the  whole,  except  one  picture,  which  himself 
had  brought  from  Constantinople.  The  secret  of  this 
conduct  is  clear:  it  was  the  consciousness  of  failing 
health  which  repressed  the  bold  ambition  of  the  Pope. 
On  St.  Andrew’s  day,  but  four  months  after  his  election, 
he  had  retired  to  Monte  Casino.  At  Christmas  he  was 
seized  with  a violent  illness,  and  was  at  the  Christmas, 
point  of  death.  Already  had  he  begun  to  take  1087- 
measures  for  the  administration  of  affairs  after  his 
decease.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  February, 

„ . , , . , ...  Feb. 10. 1058. 

an  access  ot  returning  health  re-awakened  his 
paralysed  ambition.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him.  He  set  off  for  Florence,  turned  aside  to  Mar(.h  29i 
visit  the  holy  Gualberto  in  his  retirement  at  1058’ 
Yallombrosa,  and  after  a few  days  died  in  his  arms. 

The  death  of  Stephen  IX.  was  no  sooner  announced 
in  Rome  than  each  faction  took  its  measures.  The  Im- 
perial party  sent  a submissive  message  to  the  Empress 
Agnes,  laying  the  nomination  at  the  feet  of  her  and  of 
her  son.  But  the  old  Roman  feudatory  barons,  who  hud 
been  already  compelled  to  relax  their  hold  on  some  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Church,  saw  at  once  their  opportunity 
to  seize  the  Papal  election  again  into  their  own  hands. 
The  minority  of  the  Emperor  gave  them  courage.  The 
Count  of  Tusculum,  the  Count  of  Galeria,  the  Crescentii 
of  Monticello,  rose  without  delay.  John  Mincius,  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Yelletri,  had  been  one  of  the  five 
prelates  named  by  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lorraine  on 
the  death  of  Victor  II. : he  was  of  the  famous  house  of 
Crescentius.  Him  they  persuaded  or  compelled  to  accept 
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the  dignity.  He  was  hastily  inaugurated,  enthroned  by 
night,  and  took  the  name  of  Benedict  X.  From  him 
they  proceeded  to  extort  the  most  lavish  grants.  They 
plundered  the  treasures,  no  doubt  on  the  specious  pre- 
text of  purchasing  the  good-will  of  the  people.  The 
sacred  oblations  of  St.  Peter  were  not  secure ; the 
hammer  of  the  coiner  was  heard  beating  up  those  holy 
ornaments  into  money.  The  cardinals  present  pro- 
tested, and  fled  from  Borne.  Cardinal  Humbert  of  St. 
Sabina,  and  Peter  of  Tusculura  returned  from  the  burial 
of  the  Pope:  they  found  Benedict  on  the  throne,  the 
Homans  submitting  to  a Koman  Pope.  They  withdrew 
in  all  haste  to  Florence,  to  concert  measures  with  him 
whose  master-mind  they  had  begun  to  acknowledge. 
Hildebrand  was  accidentally  at  the  Imperial  Court,  on 
a mission  from  the  late  Pope ; he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  rousing  the  resentment  of  the  Empress  against  this 
usurpation,  this  insult,  after  the  nomination  had  been 
offered  by  the  Romans.  She  empow  ered  him  to  proceed 
to  a new  election.  Hildebrand  alleged  the  specious 
reason  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  late  benefactor,  the 
deceased  Stephen  IX.,  for  delay  in  Florence.  There 
he  enlisted  in  the  same  cause  the  ancient  enemy  of  the 
Imperial  House  and  of  the  Empress,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  Rivals  for  the  empire,  these 
two  potentates  had  a common  interest  in  wresting  the 
appointment  to  the  Papacy  from  the  lawless  Romans,  a 
common  worldly  interest,  if  not  a religious  dread  of 
seeing  the  Papacy,  notwithstanding  the  high  character 
of  the  Pontiff  elect,  designated  by  the  former  Pope  as 
one  of  the  five  most  worthy  ecclesiastics,  sink  to  its 
former  degradation.  The  choice  skilfully  adapted  itself 
to  the  hopes  and  passions  of  both  parties.  It  was  Gerard, 
a Burgundian,  a fellow  student  of  the  Lorraiuer,  the  late 
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Pope  Stephen  IX.,  now  the  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
and  therefore  connected,  no  doubt,  with  Godfrey,  who 
heartily  concurred  in  the  choice.®  The  price  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  Empress  was  a secret  stipulation  to 
crown  her  son  as  emperor.  The  anti-Pope  took  the 
name  of  Nicolas  II.  He  moved  to  Sutri,  escorted  by 
Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  supported  by  Guibert  of  Parma, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  attend  at  Sutri  in  a council  of  bishops. 

Pope  Benedict  was  declared  excommunicate, 

Nicolas  II.  the  rightful  Pope.  Resistance  was  vain. 
Nicolas  II.  advanced  to  Rome:  he  was  received  with 
apparent  joy  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  ; the  barons 
had  disappeared  with  their  plunder. 

The  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  IL  witnessed  the  two  great 
changes  in  the  Papal  policy,  which  laid  the  nicoUuii. 
foundations  of  its  vast  mediaeval  power — the  Pope- 
decree  for  the  election  of  the  Pope  by  the  cardinals  of 
Rome,  and  the  alliance  with  the  Normans.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Hagarenes  (so  are  the  Normans  called)  Nico- 
las besieged  his  rival  in  Galeria.  The  Count  of  that 
fortress  repented  of  his  rashness  in  offering  protection  to 
the  Pope  Benedict  Benedict  ascended  the  walls;  he 
began  to  make  signs,  to  utter  curses  against  the  Roman 
people.  “ You  have  forced  me,  against  my  will,  to  be 
your  Pope ; give  me  security  for  my  life,  and  I will 
renounce  the  Pontificate.”  Thirty  Roman  nobles 
pledged  themselves  as  his  guarantees  for  life  and  limb, 
for  his  safe  reception  in  Rome.  Nicolas,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  returned  to  Rome ; his  rival  followed,  having 
stripped  himself  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  found  a 
retreat  with  his  mother;  who  lived  near  the  Church  of 


* “ Annitente  Gothofralo  duce.” — Leo  Ostien.  iii.  12. 
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S.  Maria  Maggiore.  Thirty  days  after,  Hildebrand  the 
a rii  13  archdeacon  seized  him  by  force,  and  placed 
him  before  Nicolas  and  a council  in  the  Lateran 
church.  They  stripped  him  before  the  altar  of  his  pon- 
tifical robes  (in  which  he  had  been  again  invested),  set 
him  thus  despoiled  before  the  synod,  put  a writing  in 
his  hand,  containing  a long  confession  of  every  kind  of 
wickedness.  He  resisted  a long  time,  knowing  himself 
perfectly  innocent  of  such  crimes : he  was  compelled  to 
read  it  with  very  many  tears  and  groans.  His  mother 
stood  by,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  bosom  bare,  with 
many  sobs  and  lamentations.  His  kindred  stood  weep- 
ing around.  Hildebrand  then  cried  aloud  to  the  people, 
— “These  are  the  deeds  of  the  Pope  whom  ye  have 
chosen  I ” They  re-arrayed  him  in  the  pontifical  robes, 
and  formally  deposed  him.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
the  monastery  of  S.  Agnes,  where  he  lived  in  the  utmost 
wretchedness.  They  prohibited  him  from  all  holy  func- 
tions, would  not  allow  him  to  enter  the  choir.  Bv  the 
intercession  of  the  Archpresbyter  of  S.  Anastasia,  he 
was  permitted  at  length  to  read  the  Epistle ; a short 
time  after,  the  Gospel ; but  never  suffered  to  celebrate 
mass.  He  lived  to  the  Pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  who, 
when  informed  of  his  death,  said,  “ In  evil  hour  did  I 
behold  him ; I have  committed  a great  sin.”  Hilde- 
brand commanded  that  he  should  be  buried  with  pon- 
tifical honours/ 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
strength,  supported  both  by  the  Imperial  power  and  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  while  Borne  and  the  barons 
were  depressed  by  their  late  discomfiture,  Nicolas  II. 


* Annales  Romani,  first,  I believe,  published  by  Pertz,  vol.  v.  Pertz 
thinks  that  these  annals  had  been  seen  by  Baronins. 
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summoned  a council,  the  second  Lateran  council  in 
Some.  A hundred  and  thirteen  bishops  obeyed  A v 10s9 
the  call.  The  first  decree  of  this  assembly  Ap‘11 13‘  j 
wrested  at  once  the  power  of  nominating  the  Pope  from 
the  lower  clergy,  the  turbulent  barons,  and  the  popu-  ' 
lace.  It  left  to  the  people  and  to  the  Emperor  a barren 
approbation,  hut  it  vested  the  actual  election  solely  in 
the  higher  clergy.  With  the  cardinal  bishops  was  the 
initiative ; the  assent  of  the  cardinal  priests  and  deacons 
was  first  required,  then  that  of  the  laity,  and  finally  that 
of  the  Emperor.*  The  higher  spiritual  aristocracy  took 
the  lead,  the  others  were  to  be  their  humble  followers.11 
Besides  this,  it  established  a kind  of  prerogative  right 
in  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  Pontificate : only  in  default 
of  a fit  person  within  that  Church  was  a stranger  to  be 
admitted  to  the  honour.  Borne  was  to  be  the  place  of 
election  ; but  even  Borne,  by  tumult  or  by  contumacy, 
might  forfeit  her  privilege.  Wherever  the  cardinals 
were  assembled,  there  was  Borne.  It  had  been  at 
Sienna  or  at  Sutri.  In  case  the  election  could  not  take 
place  within  the  city — and  of  this  they  were  the  sole  judges 
— the  cardinals,  assisted  by  some  of  the  religious  clergy 
and  religious  laity,  even  though  few  (their  religion 
would  be  their  fidelity  to  their  party),  might  proceed 
elsewhere  to  the  election.  The  Imperial  rights  were 
reserved  vaguely  and  ambiguously.1 


* “ Kimirum  cum  Electio  ilia  per 
Episcoporum  Cardinalium  fieri  debeat 
princip&le  judicium  ; seeundo  loco  jure 
probeat  clericus  assensum  ; tertio 
popularis  favor  attollat  applausum ; 
sicque  suspendenda  cst  causa,  usque 
dum  regio  celsitudinis  consulatur  auc- . 
toritas  : nisi,  sicut  nuper  contigit, 
periculum  fortassis  imminent,  quod 


rem  quantocyus  accelerare  compellat." 
— Peter  Damian,  i.  Epist.  xx. 

fc  “Et  ideo  religiosissimi  viri  pro- 
duces sint  in  promovendS  pontificis 
eleotione:  reliqui  autem  sequaces.” 
The  religiositas  unhappily  was  esti- 
mated solely  by  rank  in  the  Church. 

1 “ Girdinales  Episcopi,  cum  reli- 
giosis  clericis,  Catholicisque  Laicis, 
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This  decree,  and  an  anathema  of  more  than  usual 
terror  (the  most  dreadful  imprecations  in  the  Scripture 
were  selected  with  sedulous  care),  was  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  all,  by  the  signature  of  above  70  bishops, 
with  many  other  ecclesiastics.  The  anathema  con- 
demned the  offender  against  the  statute  to  irrevocable 
excommunication,  to  be  counted  among  the  wicked  to 
all  eternity.  “May  he  endure  the  wrath  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  in  this  life  and  the  next ! May  his  house  be  deso- 
late, and  no  one  dwell  in  his  tents ! Be  his  children 
orphans,  his  wife  a widow,  his  sons  outcasts  and  beg- 
gars! May  the  usurer  consume  his  substance,  the 
stranger  reap  his  labours  ; may  all  the  world  and  all  the 
elements  war  upon  him,  and  the  merits  of  all  the  saints 
which  sleep  in  the  Lord,  confound  and  inflict  visible 
vengeance  during  this  life ! Whosoever,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  keep  this  law,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
is  absolved  from  all  his  sins.”  Yet  two  years  were 
hardly  passed,  when  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  a contested 
eloction  distracted  the  Church  of  Rome ; and  some  of 
the  subscribing  bishops  are  found  in  each  furious  faction. 

The  same  Council,  the  second  Lateran  Council,  which 
had  thus  made  provision  for  the  unity  of  the  church  by 
a new  form  of  election,  which  had  wrung  the  misused 
power  from  a lawless  and  irresponsible  body,  and 
seemed  to  repose  it  in  security  in  the  most  holy  and 
intelligent  of  the  sacerdotal  order ; aspired  also  to  esta- 


licet  paucis,  jus  potestatis  obtineant 
eligere  Apostolic®  ted  is  pontiticem, 
ubi  oongruere  videriut.” — Cone.  ii. 
Lateran.  Throughout,  however,  there 
is  a respectful  reservation  of  the  im- 
perial right : “ Salvo  debito  honore  et 


reverentia  Henrici,  qui  in  presen tiarum 
rex  habetur,  et  futurus  imperator 
speratur.”  The  last  clause  cited  above 
has  in  the  copy  in  Pertz  : “ Ubi  cum 
regc  congruentius  judieaverunt.”— 
— Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  App.  p.  177. 
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Llish  the  endangered  unity  of  doctrine,  and  authorita- 
tively to  decide  the  most  perilous  theological  controversy 
which  had  arisen  in  Latin  Christendom.  Berengar  of 
Tours  had  been  persuaded  or  compelled  to  appear  before 
the  Lateran  Council.  He  had  his  choice  between  death 
and  the  recantation  of  his  tenets.  But  logic  makes  no 
martyrs.  The  temperament  of  Berengar’s  mind  was 
not  that  of  a reckless  fanatic.*  He  fairly  confesses  that 
the  fear  of  death  extracted  from  him  the  humiliating: 
admission  of  his  errors ; he  accepted  a creed  equivocal 
according  to  his  view,  and  elusive  of  the  main  question, 
in  which  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
was  distinctly  asserted,  though  not  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  transubstantiation.  No  sooner  was  he  beyond 
the  power  of  his  adversaries,  than  Berengar  recanted  his 
recantation ; reassumed  the  contemptuous  language  of  a 
superior  mind  towards  Pope  Nicolas  himself;  reasserted 
the  doctrines  of  his  master  Erigena,  whom  in  the  pre- 
sence of  danger  he  had  not  hesitated  to  forswear.  But 
though  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  Council  had  no  effect 
on  Berengar,  it  had  for  a short  time  the  effect  of  almost 
suppressing  his  doctrine.™  Yet  as  will  appear,  it  was 


k Compare  Berengar's  own  account 
of  these  proceedings : he  claims  the 
victory,  and  boastfully  avers  that,  by 
their  own  terms,  the  bread,  as  he  had 
always  asserted,  remains  after  conse- 
cration.— p.  70  et  seq.  “ Dura  dicitur, 
panis  in  altari  cunsecratio,  vel  panis 
sanetus,  panis  sacrosanctus  est  Christi 
corpus,  oraui  veritate  panis  superesse 
conceditur.” 

“ Among  the  most  bold  of  Berengar’s 
assertions  was  bis  protest  against  the 
assumption  so  perpetually  made,  that 
a certain  doctrine,  because  supported 


by  the  majority,  is  the  doctrine  oi 
the  whole  Church.  He  boasts  multi- 
tudes who  hold  his  opinions  : “ Quod 
nomen  Ecclesi®  totiens  ineptorum 
multitudini  tribuis,  facis  contra  sensa 
majorom  : — quod  dicis  omnes  tenere 
hanc  fidem — contra  conscientiam  tuam 
dicis,  quam  latere  non  potest,  usque 
eo  res  agitata  est,  quam  plurimos  aut 
paene  injinitos  esse  cujuscunque  ordinis, 
qui  tuum  de  sacriticio  Ecclesise  ere- 
crantur  errorem,  atque  Pascasii  Cor- 
bejensis  Monachi." — p.  27. 
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not  altogether  swallowed  up  in  the  more  absorbing 
question,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 

By  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  Council  the  popedom 
was  restored  to  Italy,  to  Rome.  The  great  organised 
and  simultaneous  effort  of  the  higher  Clergy,  to  become 
as  it  were  the  chief  feudatories  and  to  choose  their 
monarch,  had  been  successful.  But  the  decree  of  a 
Council  was  only  a mass  of  idle  words,  unless  the  Papacy 
could  command  some  strong  military  force  to  secure  its 
independence  against  domestic  and  against  foreign  foes. 
Either  the  Emperor  must  still  dictate,  or  the  Roman 
barons  overawe  the  election.  The  Pope  with  all  his 
magnificent  pretensions  was  but  a defenceless  vassal,  a 
vassal  dependent  on  foreign  resources  for  his  main- 
tenance on  his  throne. 

The  second  great  act  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  II. 
was  the  conversion  of  the  hostile,  the  unbelieving  Nor- 
mans into  the  faithful  allies,  the  body  guard  of  the 
Pope.  The  Normans  were  now  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy : the  Greek 
Argyrous,  the  last  Catapan,  the  ally  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
retired  in  despair,  finding  his  dominions  almost  shrunk 
to  the  one  faithful  city  of  Reggio  at  the  very  verge  of 
Calabria,  to  Constantinople.  The  Normans  were  not 
less  politic  than  brave;  they  were  not  without  super- 
stition ; their  policy  and  their  superstition  might  render 
them  the  allies,  the  protectors  of  the  Papacy.  Robert 
Alliance  Guiscard,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman 
Normans,  princes,  no  doubt  knowing  how  such  advances 
1059.  ' would  be  received,  sent  an  embassage  to 
Rome,  to  request  the  revocation  of  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication, still  in  force  against  his  Normans.  The 
Pope  made  a progress,  partly  of  a spiritual,  partly  of  a 
secular  character,  in  the  South.  He  held  a synod  at 
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Melfi  ; the  extirpation  of  concubinage,  universal  among 
the  Neapolitan  clergy,  was  the  pretext ; n the  Norman 
treaty  the  real  object.  The  Normans  wanted  a more 
imposing  title  than  that  of  conquest  to  their  Italian 
possessions.  They  were  not  disposed  to  question  the 
right  of  one,  who  was  on  his  part  disposed  to  make  such 
title  on  his  own  authority.  The  Pope  wanted  the  Nor- 
man aid,  he  scrupled  not  to  advance  the  enormous 
pretension  of  a seignorial  suzerainty  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples,  how  devolved  and  how  obtained,  or 
on  what  ground,  no  one  ever  presumed  or  cared  to 
inquire,  and  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  answer, 
though  few  for  centuries  could  safely  dispute.  He 
invested  the  Norman  Kiehard  in  the  principality  of 
Capua  ; Robert  Guiscard  in  the  Dukedom  of  Apulia,  of 
Calabria,  and  of  Sicily,  which  he  was  to  recover  from 
the  Saracens. 

The  Sovereign  was  not  long  in  putting  his  feudatories 
to  the  test  of  their  fidelity.  The  Pope  returned  to 
Rome,  followed  by  his  new  Praetorian  guards.  Their 
first  duty,  which  they  undertook  with  fierce  delight,  was 
the  extermination,  or  at  least  the  humiliation  of  those 
ruthless  nobles,  who  had  so  long  ruled  over  Rome. 
They  trampled  on  the  pride  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum, 
Praeneste,  and  Nomentana,0  who  looked  out  from  their 


» " HIc  ecclesiastics  propter 

Ad  partes  Mas  tractandu  negotia  venit. 

N&mque  sacerdutes,  Levitac,  c lentils 
omnia 

H&c  regione  palam  sc  conjugio  soembant. 

Concilium  celebrana  lbi  Papa  faventt- 
bus  illi 

Pnesullbus  centum  Jus  ad  By  nodale 
vocatis, 

Ferre  sacerdotes  monet  altarlsque  ml* 
nistros 

Anna  pudidtle : vocat  hos  et  praedpit 
esse 

Kcclesiic  sponsos,  quia  non  est  Jure  sa- 
cordos 

Laxuria;  cultor ; sieextirpavit  ab  illis 


Partibus  ujcoresomninoPresbyteronim 
8pretores  minitans  anatliemate  pcrcullcn- 
dos.” — GuL  App.,  Hit.  il. ; J/uratori,  v.  20‘i. 
The  clergy  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  were  to 
a great  extent  married : they  were 
Greeks  in  this  usage,  as  in  subjection 
to  the  empire ; but  Nicolas  and  the 
Normans  were  leagued  to  extirpate  all 
Greek  influences. 

0 “ Nam  non  solum  Tusculanorum, 
et  Praenestinorum  et  Nomentanorum 
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inaccessible  castles  to  see  their  territories  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword ; and  were  even  driven  to  go  to  Home 
and  make  their  peace  with  the  Pope.  The  Normans 
crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the  Count  of  Galeria,  whose 
castle  commanded  the  road  to  Home,  and  who  plun- 
dered all  the  pilgrims  on  their  way.  This  ruffian  had 
been  vainly  anathematised  by  each  succeeding  Pope, 
the  last  time  in  . full  synod  by  Nicolas  himself,  for  rob- 
bing an  English  archbishop  (Stigand  of  Canterbury) 
and  an  English  Count  of  1000  pounds.p  This  castle 
and  others  as  far  as  Sutri  they  demolished  or  subdued. 

The  proceedings  of  Nicolas  II„  this  absolute  Italian- 
isation  of  the  Pope,  this  close  alliance  with  the  only 
race  who  could  confront  the  military  prowess  of  the 
Germans,  were  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the 
Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  by  the  whole  of  Germany. 
At  Florence  Nicolas  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he 
began  to  take  measures  for  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  his  manifest  aim  absolutely  to  exclude 
the  Germans  from  all  hope,  from  all  concern  in  this 
splendid  inheritance.  Already  the  great  German  pre- 
lates had  observed,  that  all  which  the  Lateran  Council 
had  left  to  the  Emperor  had  been  the  supercilious  noti- 
fication by  the  Cardinals  of  the  appointment  to  the 
Papacy,  or  if  this  statute  might  bear  a stronger  inter- 
pretation, Pope  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  issued  a second 
decree  almost  annulling  the  consent  of  the  Emperor. 
Hanno  of  Cologne,  who  had  already  been  involved  in 
some  dispute  with  Pope  Nicolas,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  great  prelates  of  Germany,  took  up  the  cause  of 


superbiam  calcaverunt,  sed  et  Romatn 
transeuntes,  Galeriam  et  omnia  castra 
Comitis  Gerardi,  usque  Suti  ium  vasta- 
verunt,  qua!  res  Komanam  orbem 


Capitaneorum  liberavit  dominatione.” 
— Bonizo,  p.  806. 

* Money  of  Pavia,  says  the  Disco  p- 
tatio  Synodalis,  p.  1 169. 
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the  Emperor,  which  was  now  that  of  the  Transal- 
pine Church  ; he  sent  letters  of  excommunica- 
tion, of  deposition  from  the  Papal  throne  to  the 
dying  Nicolas.  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  read  them  with 
deep  affliction,  and  immediately  to  have  expired.'' 

The  Cardinals  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  still  held 
together,  yet  they  did  not  venture  at  once  to  act  upon 
the  Lateran  decrees  or  that  of  the  deceased  Pope.  They 
feared,  or  were  too  prudent  to  defy  the  whole  German 
interest.  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  other 
barons,  in  revenge  for  their  humiliation,  threw  1 hem- 
selves  headlong  into  the  Imperial  faction.  They  sent 
the  golden  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  the  Patri- 
ciate to  the  young  Henry,  and  urged  him  to  nominate  a 
Pope,  not  a Roman.  It  might  be  seen  at  once  at  whom 
was  pointed  their  sentence  of  exclusion.  The  Cardinals 
likewise  sent  a Legate,  the  Cardinal  Stephen,  to  the 
youthful  King  and  to  his  mother.  This  Cardinal  was 
not  admitted,  probably  as  representing  a body  who  were 
usurping  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 

Hildebrand  knew  that  his  time  was  not  yet  come; 
and  of  all  the  great  qualifications  of  this  lofty  Church- 
man, nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  his  suppression 
of  his  personal  ambition,  the  patience  with  which  he 


i “ Ad  vindiciuidam  vero  suam  ali-  i 
orumquc  injuriam  erexit  se  animo 
Coloniensis.  . . . Communi  consensu 
orthodoxorum  cpiscoporum,  direxit 
i!lis  (the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals)  ex- 
communicationis  epistolam,  qua  visa 
et  dolens  et  gemcns  pricsentem  (the 
Pope)  deseruit  vitum.”  This  passage 
of  Benzo  (lib.  vii.  p.  397)  is  partly 
confirmed  by  a passage  from  Anselm 
of  Lucca  (or  Cardinal  Deusd  edit),  who 
asserts  that  the  Emperor  and  the 


Germans  had  made  themselves  un- 
worthy even  of  this  scanty  mark  of 
respect,  the  notification  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Pope : “ Primum  quia 
postea  Nicolaum  Coloniensem  Archi- 
episcopum  pro  suis  excessibus  coni- 
puisse  graviter  tulerunt,  cumque  hujus 
gratifi,  quantum  in  se  erat,  a Papatu 
deposuerunt,  et  nomen  ejusdem  in 
canone  consecrationis  nominari  vetue- 
runt.”  Ap.  Canis.  Antiq.  Lect.  vi. 
p.  221.  Compare  Holler,  p.  358. 
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was  content  to  work  in  a subordinate  station,  to  be  the 
first  in  influence  without  being  the  first  in  worldly 
dignity.  Nor  was  there  any  other  ecclesiastic  in  the 
Church  of  Home  whom  he  dared  or  chose  to  advance. 
The  vacancy  continued  for  three  months,  even  before 
the  initiatory  nomination  of  the  Cardinals  took  place. 
At  length  they  chose  a Lombard,  Anselm  of  Badagio, 
Bishop  of  Lucca ; but  a Lombard  with  peculiar  claims 
and  marked  opinions,  who  brought  with  him  a strong 
and  now  triumphant  party  in  Northern  Italy ; who  was 
the  sworn  and  tried  enemy  of  doctrines  odious  to  a large 
part,  especially  odious  to  the  whole  monastic  section  of 
the  Church.  Anselm  had  at  one  time  been  proposed  as 
Archbishop  of  Milan : had  he  obtained  that  rank,  the 
feud  which  was  kept  alive  by  the  weakness,  the  con- 
nivance, if  not  the  inclination  of  that  great  prelate 
towards  the  married  clergy,  had  come  to  an  earlier 
issue. 

The  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  the  most  powerful 
prince,  when  there  was  not  an  Italian  Emperor  or  King 
of  Italy,  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula.  The  power  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  the  use  which  he  could  make  of 
this  power,  cannot  be  estimated  without  ascending  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  even  higher  than  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Ileribei’t.  Milan  owes  almost  all  her 
Anspert  glory  to  her  Archbishops.  The  first  restorer 

archbishop,  0 * 1 . 

86t<;  died  88i.  ot  her  greatness  was  Archbishop  Anspert 
Milan,  which  had  ranked  among  the  nine  great  cities  of 
the  Empire,  whose  wonders  had  been  commemorated  in 
the  poetical  panegyric  of  Ausonius/  had  never  recovered 
its  utter  ruin  by  Attila.  Pavia,  under  the  Ostrogoths 
and  Lombards,  was  the  capital  of  Northern  Italy.  The 


' “ Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia.” — Auson.  The  verses  are  worth  reading. 
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great  Archbishop  Anspert  (during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fat)  first  assumed  his  metropolitan  dignity  over  his 
suffragans  of  Cremona  and  Bergamo,  and  haughtily  neg- 
lected the  citations  of  the  Pope  ; and  when  John  VIII. 
commanded  the  clergy  of  Milan  to  proceed  to  a new 
election  in  place  of  the  contumacious  prelate,  the  clergy 
paid  no  regard  whatever  to  the  mandate.  Anspert  was  a 
magnificent  as  well  as  powerful  prelate ; he  built  the 
porch  of  San  Ambrogio.  Heribert,  who  now  stands  before 
us,  was  the  second  founder  of  Milan’s  greatness.  The 
Archbishop  Otto  of  Visconti  (in  later  times)  was  the 
first  Lord  of  Milan,  and  handed  down  the  ducal  domi- 
nion (a  more  dubious  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Milan !)  to 
the  house  of  Visconti.®  The  prelate-prince  Heribert 
was  magnificent  in  his  charities  and  uncom-  Archbishop 
promising  in  his  assertion  of  his  episcopal  mis. 
rights.  During  a long  famine,  more  or  less  severe,  of 
twenty  years,  his  prodigality  to  the  poor  was  unexhausted; 
at  the  same  time  he  seized  with  a strong  hand  all  the 
property  of  the  Church  which  hud  been  wasted  or 
alienated  by  the  rapacity  or  weakness  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  was  esteemed  a great  divine,  but  not  less  a 
master  in  worldly  policy.1  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
cross  the  Alps,0  and  of  his  sole  authority  to  elect  Conrad 
the  Salic  King  of  Italy.  According  to  the  right  asserted 
by  tlie  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  crown  the  King  of  Italy 
(that  of  crowning  the  Emperor  belonged  to  the  Pope), 
Conrad  received  the  famous  iron  crown  from  the  hand 
of  Heribert ; x and  at  the  diet  of  Roneaglia,  Italy  re- 
cognised the  sovereign  thus  chosen  by  the  Archbishop  of 


* Lnndulph.  Sen.  ii. 

* “ Divinft  pollens  scientift,  siecu- 
larique  ingenio  aetutus.” 

VOL.  III. 


“ Verri,  Storiadi  Milano,  c.  ii.  p.  87. 
* Arnulfus,  Rer.  Ital.  Script.,  ix. 
14;  Wippo,  Vit.  Conrad. 

2 F 
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Milan.7  When  Conrad  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
Imperial  crown,  there  broke  out  one  of  the  fierce 
quarrels  for  precedence  between  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  It  was  suspended  for  a 
time  by  the  Pope’s  authority,  but  followed  by  a war,  in 
which  the  two  martial  prelates  of  the  same  name  headed 
their  own  forces.  Heribert  of  Ravenna  escaped  with 
difficulty  within  the  walls  of  his  city.  Among  the 
rewards  for  his  service  the  Emperor  Conrad  had  be- 
stowed on  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  the  right  to  appoint, 
or  at  least  to  grant  the  investiture  of  the  See  of  Lodi. 
On  the  death  of  the  bishop,  Heribert  hastened  to  supply 
the  place  with  a faithful  partisan.  The  clergy  and 
people  of  Lodi  resented  this  invasion  of  their  rights, 
and  proceeded  to  another  election.  Heribert  instantly 
marched  upon  Lodi ; after  a vigorous  resistance  he  com- 
pelled the  city  to  receive  his  bishop,  and  from  this  cause 
sprang  the  implacable  hatred  between  Milan  and  Lodi.® 
The  martial  prelate,  also  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
of  his  liege  lord,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  aided  Conrad  in 
the  conquest  of  Burgundy.  But  his  own  warlike  nobles 
began  to  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  Heribert.  The 
important  law  of  Conrad,  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Ron- 
caglia,  had  wrought  a revolution  in  the  feudal  system  ; it 
recognised  the  hereditary  descent  of  fiefs  hitherto,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  held  at  the  will  of  the  suzerain.  Heribert 
refused  to  admit  the  valvassors  of  the  Church  of  Milan 
to  this  privilege;  he  seized  on  a vacant  fief,  and  thus 


T “ Nel  coiso  di  ventisette  anni  ch’  bile  viguit  odium.”  The  Milanese 
egli  occuph  questa  scde,  Milano  divetitb  were  the  more  powerful  and  wealthy; 
la  citta  precipua  della  Lombardia.” — those  of  Lodi  valiant  to  ferocity 
Verri,  p.  124.  j (truces).  They  cared  not  for  loss,  if 

* “ Ab  illo  etenim  tempore  inter  they  could  inflict  loss  on  their  enemies. 
Mediolanenses  et  Laudenses  implaca-  — Arnulf,  ii.  c.  vii. 
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embodied  against  him  all  the  great  beneficiaries.  They 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion.4  Heribert  attempted  to 
allay  the  mutiny  by  prudent  measures ; he  then  had 
recourse  to  force.  With  the  assistance,  no  doubt,  of  the 
people,  to  whom  the  tyrannous  nobles  were  odious,  he 
drove  them  out  of  the  city.  They  left  it  in  sorrow.b 
There,  however,  they  were  joined  by  the  lords  of  the 
surrounding  castles  and  by  the  people  of  Lodi,  burning 
for  revenge  against  Heribert.  A great  battle  took  place 
at  Campo  Malo  ; the  Bishop  of  Asti,  on  Heribert’s  side, 
was  slain.  Heribert,  confounded  by  many  desertions, 
retired  into  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Emperor  to 
his  aid.0 

Conrad  crossed  the  Alps,  but  instead  of  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Archbishop,  offended  by  the 
freedom  of  the  populace,  he  retired  to  hold 
his  court  at  Pavia.  There,  at  a great  diet,  he  sat  as 
suzerain,  to  grant  redress  to  all  appellants  to  his  tri- 
bunal. A charge  was  brought  against  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan ; it  was  seconded  by  clamorous  outcries  from 
his  enemies.  The  Emperor  commanded  the  arrest  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  his  partisans  the  Bishops 
of  Vercelli,  Piacenza,  and  Cremona.  The  intelligence 
was  received  with  profound  sorrow  and  indignation  at 
Milan.  The  clergy  chanted  solemn  litanies  for  his 
deliverance,  the  people  rushed  to  arms.  Heribert  con- 
trived to  escape  from  his  drunken  German  guards,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with 
universal  joy.  The  Emperor  speedily  laid  siege  to 
Milan;  the  Archbishop  made  a gallant  defence,  and 


• This,  I thiuk,  is  clear  from  Arnulf ; 
Compcrta  autem  occasione  cujusdam 
boneficio  privati,  subito  proruunt." — 
Ibid. 


b “Ab  urbe  discedunt  moerentes.” 
—Ibid. 

c Arnulf,  ii. ; Lnudulph,  ii.  22. 
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Conrad  retired  discomfited.  In  revenge  be  declared 
Heribert  deposed,  and  appointed  a rival  prelate.  The 
dauntless  Heribert  retaliated  by  secretly  endeavouring 
to  set  lip  a rival  King  ol‘  Italy.  Insulted  and  bafiled, 
after  having,  ravaged  the  whole  country  in  his  impotent 
Aug..  wrath,  the  mighty^  Emperor  Conrad  retired 
a.d.  io3s.  beyond  the  Alps.d  The  triumphant  Heribert 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  adherents  of  the  rival 
prelate,  punishing  them  in  person  and  in  property. 

Thus  the  conqueror  at  once  of  his  own  rebellious 
liegemen  and  of  the  Emperor  himself,  the  Archbishop 
ruled  his  splendid  city,  which  he  seemed  determined  to 
arm  against  any  future  aggression  upon  its  liberties.® 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Christian  bishop  invented 
the  carroeeio,  the  car-borne  standard  of  Milan,  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  great 
car  rose  a tall  mast  with  a transverse  beam  supporting 
a banner,  on  which  above  were  the  arms  of  the  city, 
below  the  crucified  Saviour,  visible  to  the  wdiole  army, 
to  animate  or  console  the  combatants  in  success  or 
defeat.  The  elevation  of  this  banner  was  the  summons 
which  all  Milan  was  to  obey,  the  noble  and  the  peasant, 
the  rich  and  the  poor/ 

Milan,  but  for  her  internal  dissensions,  now  relieved 
by  the  death  of  Conrad  from  her  one  formidable  enemy, 
might  have  enjoyed  long  prosperity.  For  a time 
Heribert  overawed  both  nobles  and  people.  But  other 
feuds  began.  The  new  military  captains  trained  by 


d Conrad,  who  had  proceeded  to  the 
south  of  Italy,  obtained  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Archbishop  of  Miinn 
from  Pope  Benedict  Xi.  Heribert 
l>aid  no  more  respect  to  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Pope  than  to  the 


ban  of  the  empire.  Conrad  died  the 
year  after,  June  4,  A.D.  1039. 

‘ Laudulph  is  throughout  the  won- 
dering panegyrist  of  Heribert. 

1 Compare  Verri,  p.  133;  Muratori, 
Dissert,;  Aruulf,  ii.  16. 
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Heribert  in  his  wars  had  proved  more  intolerable  tyrants 
than  the  old  nobles,  whom  the  people  began  to  regret, 
and  to  call  the  guardians  and  protectors  rather  than  the 
oppressors  of  the  people.*  Yet  we  find  the  whole 
nobility  soon  united  in  a common  cause.  Lanzo,  one 
of  the  nobles,  espoused  the  popular  faction.  The  val- 
vassors  and  the  populace  met  in  bloody  strife  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  Again  the  worsted  nobles  were 
forced  to  leave  the  city ; again  the  country  chieftains 
made  common  cause  with  them.  Six  fortresses  were 
built  to  bar  every  access  to  the  city  ; for  three  years 
Milan  was  in  a state  of  siege.h  But  the  skill  and 
courage  of  Lanzo  baffled  all  assault.  The  city  suffered 
greatly  from  famine.  A small  domain  under  the  walls 
produced  some  corn  and  wine.  On  both  sides  the 
prisoners  were  treated  with  the  utmost  inhumanity. 
The  part  which  Heribert  took  in  this  conflict  is  not 
clear.  By  some  he  is  represented  as  having  left  the 
city  with  the  expelled  nobles.  His  panegyrist  ascribes 
to  him  a stately  neutrality.1  Though  connected  with 
them  by  birth,  he  rebuked,  with  vain  but  earnest 
severity,  the  avarice  and  licentiousness  of  the  nobles, 
yet  would  not  commit  himself  to  the  popular  cause. 

Lanzo  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  Court  of  H enry, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  Emperor  Conrad.  ' But 
Henry  suspected  the  fickleness  of  the  Italians ; he 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  Heribert,  so  fatal  to  his  father. 
He  imposed  the  hard  terms,  that  four  thousand  of  his 
cavalry  should  be  admitted  within  the  city,  and  that 
Lanzo  should  be  answerable  for  the  fidelity  of  the 


c Landulph  panegyrises  the  ancient  | a.d.  1051  or  1052. 

“Duces.”  1 “(jualiternecfuitcumpopnlo,  nee" 

11  The  beginning  of  this  feud  was  I roluntati  inajorumjuvit.’’ — Landulph. 
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citizens.  Lanzo  was  a man  of  inexhaustible  resources. 
With  patriotic  treachery  he  revealed  his  own  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  and  used  these  haughty 
demands  as  an  argument  to  force  the  conflicting  parties 
to  peace.  He  urged  on  the  nobles  and  the  people  that 
their  quarrels  would  only  yield  them  up  to  the  remorse- 
less tyranny  of  the  barbarous  Germans.  The  nobles 
re-entered  the  city  ; peace  was  restored. 

Soon  after  this  Heribert  died.  The  Archbishop  con- 
soled his  weeping  attendants  on  his  deathbed — “ I am 
going  to  the  feet  of  St.  Ambrose.”  He  received  the 
Sacrament  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  clergy  of  Milan  ; 
and  this  martial  and  secular  prelate  was,  if  not  directly 
canonised  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  yet 
admitted  to  equal  veneration  with  the  holiest  and  most 
world-despising  saints.  His  miracles  were  soon  recorded 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  city.  The  worthy  successor  of 
St.  Ambrose  was  reported  to  have  averted  famine  from 
the  land  by  his  prayers.  The  pastoral  staff  of  Ambrose, 
having  been  stolen  by  a sacrilegious  robber  for  the  sake 
of  its  precious  metal,  revealed  itself  to  his  successor. 

Who  was  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  mighty  and  sainted 
Heribert?  Among  the  names  proposed  was  that  of 
Anselm  of  Badagio,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and 
Pope"  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.k  The  choice 
fell  upon  Guido,  a man  of  far  inferior  character  and 
determination  than  his  predecessor,™  whose  warlike 
example  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  follow ; he 
headed  the  troops  of  Milan  in  a war  with  Pavia;  he 
asserted  at  Home  the  precedency  of  the  Milanese  see 


k The  four  candidates  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  Henry.  Guido 
was  not  a noble. — Giulini,  iii.  p.  422. 
m “Vi  voile  tutta  1’  astuzia  di 


Guidone,  tutto  il  timore,  che  si  nveva 
del  re  Enrico  e multo  dcnaro,  per 
ottenere  chc  fosse  cousecrato  il  nuovo 
arcivescovo.” — Verri,  p.  136. 
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against  rival  Ravenna.  But  Guido  was  unequal  to  the 

imminent  crisis,  more  important  to  the  Church  and  to 

Christianity  than  all  the  disputes  between  the  nobles, 

valvassors,  and  people,  when  the  clergy  of  Milan  dared 

to  assert  their  real  or  supposed  privileges  against  all  the 

power  of  Rome,  against  the  reviving  austerity  of  monas- 

ticism,  and  against  the  populace  of  Milan.  It  involved 

the  great  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  priesthood,  of 

which  the  Milanese  clergy  were  the  avowed  champions. 

It  was  a protest,  or  rather  a direct  rebellion  against  the 

vast  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  already  matured, 

•> 

at  least  in  the  mind  of  Hildebrand ; and  which  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  but  by  a celibate  clergy. 
Anselm  of  Badagio,  an  avowed  monk,  a monk  of  monks, 
as  Archbishop  of  Milan,  would  have  taken  a decided 
part ; Guido,  by  his  vacillation,  incurred  the  contempt 
of  both  parties,  inflaming  the  feud  by  his  unsettled 
policy,  and  betraying,  from  want  of  courage  to  sup- 
port it,  that  cause  to  which  no  doubt  he  had  a secret 
leaning. 

The  Church  of  Milan  reverenced  the  memory  of  St. 
Ambrose  almost  as  proudly  as  Rome  that  of  g 
St.  Peter.  Milan  boasted  the  most  numerous, 
best  appointed,  and  best  organised  clergy.  According 
to  a proverb  of  the  time,  Milan  was  to  be  admired  for 
its  clergy,  Pavia  for  its  pleasures,  Rome  for  its  buildings, 
Ravenna  for  its  churches."  It  had  its  peculiar  service, 


n “ Eeclesia  enim  Ambrosiana  Do- 
mino annuente,  sapientibus  saccr- 
dotibus,  Levitis  et  Subdiaconibus, 
suiier  ceteraa  abundabat  ecclesias. 
Unde  in  proverbium  dictum  est,  Me- 
diolanum in  clericis,  Pavia  In  deliciis, 
Roma  in  ledificiis,  Ravenna  in  eccle- 
siis.'' — Landulph,  Sen.  iii.  p.  96. 


Damiani  himself  praises  highly  the 
clergy  of  Turin  (allied  with  Milan) 
as  in  alt  other  respects  virtuous, 
learned.  “ They  chanted  like  angels ; 
they  seemed  a noble  ecclesiastical 
senate.”  When  he  found  them  married, 
all  their  virtues  disappeared. — Opuscul. 
iviii. 
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the  Ambrosian,  which  had  been  respected,  aud  was 
undisturbed  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

Bat  the  Church  of  Milan  possessed  likewise — or 
ctmreii  of  boasted  that  it  possessed — an  unbroken  tradi- 
right“or*erts  tion  from  St.  Ambrose  himself.  They  cited 
marriage.  boldly,  publicly,  and  without  any  charge  that 
they  had  falsified  the  text— the  very  words  of  St. 
Ambrose,  authorising,  if  not  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
the  Greek  usage,  that  priests  married  before  their  ordi- 
nation should  retain  their  wives.0  Hcribert  himself,  the 


0 This  was  the  sentence  : “Del 
monogamid  sacerdotum  quid  loqunr? 
quum  una  tnntum  permittitur  copula 
ct  non  repetita,  et  h;ec  lex  cst  non 
iteiaie  conjugium.”  This  text  now 
stands : “ De  castiinonid  nutem  quid 
loquar,  quando  una  tantum  uec  repetita 
permittitur  copula  ? Et  in  ipso  ergo 
conjugio  lex  est  non  iterate  con- 
jugium.” — S.  Ambros,  Oper.  edit.  St. 
Maur.  ii.  66,  Paris,  1686.  Another 
passage  was  triumphantly  cited  in  a 
public  speech  (Rer.  Ital.  Script,  iv. 
p.  109)  : “ Virtutum  autcm  magister 
apostolus  est  . . . qui  unius  nxoris 
riram  praicipit  esse,  non  quod  exortem 
excludat  conjugii,  nam  hoc  supra 
legem  prmcepti  est,  sed  ut  conjugali 
castimonift  fruatur  absolutionis  sui 
gratia : nulla  enini  culpa  est  conjugii, 
scd  lex.  Ideo  apostolus  legem  posuit 
dicens;  si  quis  sine  crimine  est,  unius 
uxoris  vir,  tenetnr  ad  legem  sacerdotii 
supradicti  (am?)  qui  autem  iteraverit 
conjugium,  culpam  quidem  non  habet 
coinquinati,  sed  prterogativfl.  exuitur 
sacerdotis.”  In  the  editions  this  now 
stands  : “ Ut  conjugali  castimoniA 
servet  absolutionis  sui  gratiam.”  In-  j 
stead  of  the  words  in  italics,  omitted  : 
“ Neque  iterum  ut  tilios  in  saccrdotio  | 


oreare  apostolica  invitetur  auctoritate, 
habentem  enim  dixit  tilios  non  facien- 
tem, neque  conjugium  iterare.”  Then: 
“ Ideo  apostolus  legem  posuit  dicens, 
si  quis  sine  crimine  est  unius  uxoris 
vir,  tenetur  ad  legem  sacerdotii  sus- 
cipiendi,"  et  seqq. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  there  were 
great  disputes  about  the  falsification 
of  the  texts  of  the  Fathers.  Sec 
Roster's  Preface  to  Edit.  Basil.  1555  ; 
Francis  Junius,  Prafat.  ad  Indie. 
Expurgat.  ; Rivet,  Oritica  Sacra,  iii. 
6 ; Daillb  : on  the  other  side,  the 
Benedictine  Editors  and  Puricelli.apud 
Muratori,  R.  It.  Scrip.;  aud  the  Pre- 
face of  Cardinal  Moutalto  to  the 
Roman  edition.  Sound  and  impartial 
criticism  would,  in  my  judgement, 
unquestionably  maintain  the  older 
reading.  Yet  forgeries  were  clearly 
not  all  on  one  side.  Galvanco  Fiamma 
quotes  from  an  ancient  chronicle  of 
Dazio  the  account  of  a synod  held  at 
Constantinople  (an  ajiocryphal  synod), 
in  which  Ambrose  was  present ! in 
which  one  party  asserted  that  married 
prie.ts  could  not  be  saved.  The 
supreme  pontiff  (Damasus  !)  submitted 
the  question  to  S.  Ambrose.  He  re- 
plied : “ l’erfectio  vita:  non  in  castitate. 
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great  Archbishop,  was  a married  man ; his  wedlock  had  ' 
neither  diminished  his  power  nor  barred  his  canonisa- 
tion.1* In  assertion  of  this  privilege  they  dauntlessly 
defied  all  superior  authority,  and  denied  as  to  this,  as 
to  their  other  precious  rights,  all  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Nor  was  it  a privilege  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
sparingly.  I3y  the  accounts  of  friends  and  foes,  the 
practice  of  marriage  was  all  but  universal  among  the 
Lombard  clergy.  They  were  publicly,  legally,  married 
with  ring  and  dowry, q as  were  the  laity  of  Milan  ; and 
this,  which  was  elsewhere  esteemed  a vice,  became  in 
Milan,  by  their  bold  assertion  of  its  lawfulness,  a 
heresy/ 


sed  in  chari  tate  eonsistit,  secundum 
illud  Apostoli,  si  linguis  hominum 
loquor  et  angeloruni,  etc.  Ideo  lei 
concedit  sncerdotes  semel  virginem 
uxorem  ducere,  sed  conjugium  non 
iterare.  Si  autem  mortud,  primft 
uxore  sacerdos  aliam  duxerit,  sacer- 
dotium  nmittat."  Peter  Azeiid  wrote 
thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  : “ Iis  omnino  benedicens  B. 
Ambrosius,  una  uxore  uti  posse  con- 
cessit, qua.  defunct^,  et  ipsi  vidui  in 
aeternum  permaneant.  Qua;  consuetudo 
duravit  annis  septuaginta  usque  ad 
tempera  Alexandri  Papa:,  quern  civitas 
Mediolanensis  genuerat.”  In  the  older 
editions  of  Corio  (mine  is  Venezia, 
1554)  is  a passage  which  was  struck 
out  in  the  later  editions  : “ Concesse 
loro  (S.  Ambrogio)  ch6  potessero 
havere  moglie  vergine,  la  quale  mo- 
rendo,  restassero  poi  vedovi,  si  come 
chiaramente  si  legge  nella  prima  di 
Timoteo.” — p.  5,  6.  Puricelli  in  Mura- 
tori,  H.  I.  S.  iv.  122. 

r “ Hie  Arehiepiscopus  habuit  uxorem 
nobilem  mulierem : qua:  donavit  dotem 


suam  monasterio  Sancti  Dionysii,  qua; 
usque  hodife  Uxeria  dicitur.” — Gal- 
vancus  Fiamma,  sub  ann.  1040. 

a “ Cuncti  enim  cum  publicis  uxori- 
bus  sive  scortis  suam  ignominiose 
ducebant  vitam.” — Vit.  B.  Arialdi,  a 
B.  Andrea,  Bolland,  xxvii.  Juu.  In 
the  first  sermon  of  Amid,  he  says  of 
the  clergy  : “ Et  ipsi,  ut  ccrnitis,  sicut 
laid  palarn  uxores  ducunt.”  He  adds : 
“ Stuprum  quemadmodum  scelesti  laid 
sequuntur.” — Ibid.  He  speaks  of  their 
greater  vigour  as  not  labouring  but 
living  “ ex  dono  Dei.” 

* “ Vitium  quippe  in  hscresin  ver- 
titur,  cum  perversi  dogmatis  asser- 
tione  firmatur.”  See  the  furious 
invective  of  Damiani  “ contra  clericos 
intemperantes,”  c.  rii.  “ Nec  vos 
terreat — (he  is  urging  the  pellices,  as 
he  arils  them,  to  break  off  their  con- 
nexions)— quod  forte,  non  dicam  fidei, 
sed  perfidia:  vos  annulus  subarrhavit; 
quod  rata  et  nronimeuta  dotalia  nota- 
rius  quasi  matrimonii  jure  conscripsit ; 
quod  juramentum  ad  confirmandsm 
quodaumiodo  conjugii  copulam  utrin- 
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Still  there  were  many  of  the  austerer  clergy  in  Milan, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  looked  with  what  they 
esteemed  righteous  indignation  at  this  licentious  and 
sensual  privilege.  Three  persons  bound  themselves  iu 
a holy  league  of  enmity  against  the  married  clergy  : of 
these  Ansel  in  of  Badagio  was  one  ; the  second,  Ariald, 
a man  of  humble  birth,  and  therefore  more  able  to  speak 
to  the  hearts  of  the  rude  populace  ; the  third,  Landulph, 
a noble,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.  Landulph  and 
Ariald  began  to  preach  in  Milan  to  the  populace  of  the 
city,  and  to  the  peasantry,  the  unlawfulness  and  licenti- 
ousness of  a married  clergy.*  Each  party  strove  to 
implicate  the  other  with  the  name  of  an  odious  heresy  ; 
the  monastics  branded  the  assertors  of  clerical  marriage 
with  the  old  name  proverbial  for  sensuality,  Nicolaitans: 
the  Lombard  Clergy  affected  to  treat  their  adversaries 
as  Paterines  or  Manicheans.  This  was  no  unmeaning 
phrase.  Daring  the  rule  of  Heribert,  one  of  those 
strange  sects,  with  many  old  Gnostic  opinions,  had 
appeared  at  Monteforte.  A certain  Gerard  was  at  their 
head  : their  doctrines  contained  much  of  mystic  Gnosti- 
cism. They  identified  the  Saviour  with  the  soul  of  man 
born  into  a corruptible  state.4  The  Holy  Ghost  was 
apparently  the  divine  Intelligence  (Nous)  revealing 
itself  to  man.  They  were  severe  ascetics,  condemned 
all  union  of  the  sexes,  and  said  that  if  men  would 
abstain  from  corruption,  they  would  generate  like  bees, 
without  conjunction.  They  denied  the  absolving  power 
of  the  priesthood ; that  they  ascribed  to  an  unseen 

que  processit.  Ignorantes  quia  pro  approbation  of  the  emperor,  Henry  II., 
uniuscujusque  fugaci  voluptate  con-  had  passed  an  ordinance  to  enforce  the 
cubitus  miile  annorum  negotiantur  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
incendium.” — Ibid.  c.  iii.  * Rodulphus  Glaber,  ir.  2 ; Lan- 

* The  Council  of  Pavia,  under  Bene-  dulph,  Sen. 
diet  VIII.  (a.c.  1021),  with  the 
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influence  which  visited  God’s  people.  Their  great  tenet 
was,  that  it  was  right  to  die  in  torments,  so  to  purify  the 
soul ; they  rejoiced  therefore  in  martyrdom : if  not  so 
happy  as  to  meet  it  before  the  approach  of  death,  they 
were  released  by  one  of  their  own  people.  Heribert 
gratified  their  passion  for  martyrdom ; he  burned  all, 
except  a few,  who  shrunk  from  death,  on  an  immense 
pyre  in  Milan.0  The  married  clergy  taunted  their 
opponents  with  the  name  and  tenets  of  this  hated  sect ; 
they  even  lodged  a formal  accusation  against  them 
before  the  archbishop.  Guido  attempted  to  silence  both 
parties  by  gentle  admonitions,  but  without  effect ; at 
length  the  conflict  broke  out. 

During  a great  festival,  for  the  translation  of  the 
reliques  of  the  martyr  Nazarius,  a priest  was  maddened 
by  the  unmeasured  invectives  of  Ariald  against  his 
married  brethren.  Ariald  had  driven  the  singers  and 
all  the  clergy  out  of  the  choir  of  the  church ; he  caused 
a paper  to  bo  written,  which  bound  all  the  clergy  under 
an  oath  to  maintain  their  chastity ; he  endeavoured  to 
compel  all  ecclesiastics  to  sign  this  paper.*  The  priest 
broke  out  into  a violent  harangue,  and  struck  Ariald. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a general  tumult ; the  adherents 
of  Ariald  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  bells  rang,  the 
populace  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The  populace  are 
usually  on  the  side  of  those  wrho  make  the  most  austere 
show  of  religion ; they  -were  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy : many  of  them,  like  the  plebeians  of  Rome, 
were  burthened  with  heavy  debts,  severely  exacted  no 
doubt  by  the  clergy.7  The  higher  ecclesiastics  were 

u Landulph,  spud  Muratori.  ms  purissime  exigehatur,  qnosque  fovis 

x Aruulf.  et  intus  dura  jiaupertas  agcbat,”  etc. 

•T  “ Horum  disseminatis  verbis  pes-  — Landulph,  vi.  9. 
tilenter,  subito  multi  quibus  alienum  1 
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mostly  patrician  in  birth,  and  habits,  and  faction. 
Everywhere  they  were  insulted,  assaulted,  beaten,  their 
houses  plundered;  and  they  were  forced  by  a sum- 
mary process  of  divorce  to  abandon  their  wives.*  The 
nobles  were  overawed  and  dared  not  interpose.  Nor 
were  the  clergy  of  the  city  alone  exposed  to  this  popular 
persecution.  The  preachers  roved  through  the  country 
and  stirred  up  the  peasantry  against  the  priests  and 
their  concubines, — they  would  give  them  no  more  re- 
spectful name. 

Ariald  and  Landulph  went  to  Home,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  Stephen  IX.,  for  their 
proceedings.  The  Cardinal  Dionysius,  a 
Milanese  by  birth,  attempted  a cautious  and  timid 
opposition  ; he  did  not  venture,  except  slightly  and  in- 
cidentally, to  enter  on  the  grave  question  of  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy ; but  remonstrated  against  the  violence  of 
their  adversaries,  the  stirring  up  the  rabble  with  clubs, 
and  spears,  and  swords,  against  the  holy  anointed  priest- 
hood. A Legation  was  appointed  by  Pope  Stephen, 
consisting  of  Ariald,  Anselm  of  Lucca,  and  Hildebrand. 
This  first  mission  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the  strife ; 
the  dissension  was  growing  fast  into  a civil  war.a 

Guido  at  length  took  courage,  and  assembling  a synod 
at  Novara,  or  rather  at  Fontaneto,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Novara,  asserted  his  full  arehiepiscopal 
authority,11  and  excommunicated  the  turbulent  Ariald, 
Landulph,  and  their  partisans ; they  treated  the  excom- 


* “ Postea  vero  summo  cum  dede- ! 
core  mulierum  divortium  sine  lege, 
sine  jure,  sine  Episcopo,  non  Deum, 
sed  pecuniam  illoiurn  amantes,  gladiis 
et  fustibus  feriebaut." — Ibid. 

• This  first  legation  is  distinctly 


asserted  by  Landulph ; it  is  barely 
possible  that  it  may  be  another  version 
of  the  later  one. 

b Ut  quodammodo  Eeclesia  Me- 
diolanensis  suis  jussibus  obtempe- 
rnret.” 
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munication  with  contempt.  Another  Legation  arrived, 
with  the  famous  Peter  Damiani,  now  compelled  to  be  a 
cardinal,  who.  with  Anselm  of  Lucca,  was  commissioned 
by  the  new  Pope,  Nicolas,  to  investigate  the  spiritual 
state  of  Milan.  Peter  Damiani  was  the  austerest  monk 
in  Italy,  a monk  who,  compelled  to  be  a bishop,  had 
striven  with  all  his  might  to  throw  oft’  the  worldly  and 
unholy  burthen.  His  horror  at  sexual  indulgence  was 
almost  a madness.®  Yet  the  cardinal  and  his  colleagues 
were  received  with  all  outward  show  of  respect 
by  the  Archbishop  and  the  clergy ; but  the 
pride  of  the  Milanese  of  all  ranks  was  in  secret  skilfully 
excited ; would  they  permit  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose 
to  be  enslaved  by  that  of  Rome  ? The  popular  indig- 
nation was  further  roused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Legate  with  Anselm  of  Lucca  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  on  his  left.  Milan  assembled  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  all  the  churches,  and  the 
summons  of  an  enormous  brazen  trumpet,  which  shrieked 
through  the  streets.  The  fickle  populace  were  now  as 
furious  in  defence  of  the  clergy,  who  seemed  the  cham- 
pions of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  as  they  had  been  in  their 
persecution.  The  cry  was  loud  that  the  church  of 
S.  Ambrose  would  never  submit  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  life  of  Damiani  was  in  danger  ;d  but  Damiani  was 


0 “ Intereaet  vos  alloquor,  o lepores 
clericorum,  pulpamenta  diaboli,  pro- 
ject io  Paradisi,  virus  inont.ium,  gladii 
animarum,  aconita  bibentium,  toxica 
convivarum,  materia  peecaudi,  occasio 
pereundi.  Vos,  inquatn,  alloquor, 
gyneca-a  hostis  antiqui,  vos  upup®, 
ululae,  noctua?,  lup®,  sanguisugae, 
affer,  after  sine  cessatione  dicentes. 
Venite  itaque  audite  me,  scorta,  pros- 
tibula,  savia,  volutabra  porcorum  pin- 


fruium,  cubiiia  spirituum  immundo- 
rum,  nymphse,  siren®,  lamia',  Ounce, 
qn.  ? . . . vos  tigrides  impise  . . . 
vos  harpyse,  vos  siren®  atque  charyb- 
dides  ....  vos  viper®  furios®,’’ — 
and  so  on  for  paragraphs.  These  are 
the  terms  in  which  he  addresses  the 
wives  of  the  clergy.  Damiani  must 
be  read  to  undei-stand  his  sacred  honor 
of  priestly  wedlock. 

d “ intentabant  mihi,  ut  ita  loquor. 
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not  a man  to  quail  before  popular  tumult ; he  mounted 
the  pulpit;  he  asserted  with  firm  and  argumentative 
tone  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  Home ; e he  boldly 
appealed  to  their  own  archives  to  prove  that  Ambrose 
himself  had  applied  to  the  Pope  Siricius,  and  that  the 
Pope  had  sent  his  legates,  a priest,  a deacon,  and  a sub- 
deacon, to  assist  Ambrose  in  rooting  out  from  his  city 
that  same  Nicolaitan  heresy,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
for  which  they  now  asserted  the  authority  of  •Ambrose/ 
Guido  was  grown  older  and  more  timid ; the  people  saw 
him  seated  of  his  own  accord  on  a stool  at  the  feet  of 
Daraiani.  The  clergy,  deserted  by  the  bishops,  deserted 
again  by  the  populace,  who  were  overawed  by  the  elo- 
quence and  lofty  bearing  of  the  cardinal,  had  no  resource 
but  humble  submission.8  The  Archbishop,  reluctantly 
it  is  said,  took  a solemn  oath  against  simony,  and 
against  the  marriage  of  priests.  The  clergy  were  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  the  humiliating  concession;  every 
simoniac  (and  of  simony  every  clergyman  of  Milan,  from 
the  Archbishop  downwards,  was  accused)  was  to  submit 
to  a penance  of  five  or  seven  years  in  proportion  to  his 
guilt ; but  there  were  those  who  felt  the  pride  of  Milan 


omnera  mentem,  et,  ut  ab  atnicis  meis 
snipe  suggestum  est,  nonnulli  meum 
sanguinem  siticbant.” — Damian.  Op.  v. 

• Damiani  (ad  Card.  Hildebrand) 
describes  the  sensitive  pride  of  the 
Milanese  as  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Ambrose : “ Factione  clericorum  re- 
pente  in  populo  murmur  exoritur  non 
debere  Ambrosianam  ecclesiam  Romanis 
legibus  subjicere,  nullnmqtie  judicandi 
rel  disponendi  jus  Romano  pontifici 
in  ill&  sede  competere.  Nimis  indig- 
num,  inquiunt,  ut  qua:  sub  progenito- 
ribus  nostris  semper  fiat  libera  ad 
nostra:  confusionis  opprobrium  nunc 


alteri,  quod  absit,  ecclesiae  sit  sub- 
ject,! ! ” 

1 Damiani  probably  believed  this 
dauntless  assertion.  Siricius  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  Pope  who  authorita- 
tively condemned  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  ; but  imagine  Ambrose  needing 
or  demanding  aid  from  the  Pope  to 
exterminate  this  heresy  in  his  own 
diocese! 

* Damiaui's  letter  to  Guido,  humbly 
thanking  him  for  the  gift  of  two 
stoles,  contrasts  singularly  with  his 
demeanour  and  influence  in  the  city. — 
Epist.  iii.  7. 
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humbled,  Damiani’s  assuming  precedence  over  the  arch- 
bishop goaded  them  to  frenzy.  “ O senseless  Milanese  ! 
(writes  the  indignant  historian,  who  represents  the  feel- 
ings of  this  party)  who  has  fascinated  you  ? Yesterday 
you  clamoured  for  the  independent  supremacy  of  your 
see,  to-day  you  submit  to  this  base  subjection.  If  Rome 
is  to  be  honoured  for  the  apostle,  Milan  is  not  to  be 
despised,  who  boasts  her  Ambrose.”11 

At  the  great  Council,  however,  at  Rome  (1059),  which 
assigned  the  election  of  the  popes  to  the  cardinals, 
Guido  sat,  as  archbishop  of  Milan,  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Pope,  a reward  for  his  submission.  He  was  attended 
by  his  suffragans,  the  Bishops  of  Brescia,  Turin,  Asti, 
Novara,  Lodi,  Vercelli.  Ariald  assailed  Guido,  as  a 
favourer  of  simony  and  of  concubinage ; he  was  de- 
fended by  his  suffragans ; the  temper  of  Pope  N icolas 
allayed  the  strife.  Guido  perhaps  hence  was  again  sup- 
posed to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy ; he  rose, 
therefore,  with  them  into  high  popularity.  Though  the 
Council  denounced  both  simony  and  concubinage  in 
severe  statutes,  the  Lombard  bishops  dared  not  publish 
them  in  their  cities.  Adrian  of  Brescia  alone  ventured 
to  do  this : he  hardly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  rabble.  In  Cremona  and  Piacenza  the  people  split 
into  tw'o  parties — those  who  adhered  to,  and  those  who 
refused  communion  with  the  married  clergy.* 


*>  Arnulf.  Compare  Tristano  Calchi, 
Hist.  Patr.  vi.  132. 

1 “ Concilio  igitur  rite  celebrato 
episcopi  I.ongobardi  domum  remean  tes, 
cum  magnas  Levilis  concubinariis  et 
sacerdotibus  accepissent  pecunias 
[Bouizo  was  on  the  other  side]  decreta 
Patrum  cclaverunt  prater  unmn 
scilicet  Brixiensium  Episcopum  qui 


veniens  Brixiam,  cum  decreta  Papse 
publice  recitasset,  a clericis  verberatns 
psene  occisus  est,  quod  factum  non 
mediocre  Pateria:  dedit  incrcmentum. 
Nam  non  solum  Bmitc,  sed  et  Cre- 
mona: ct  Placentia’  et  per  omnes  alias 
provincias  multi  concubinatorum  ab- 
stinebant  communione." — Bonizo,  p. 
807. 
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Anselm  of  Badagio,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  the  instigator 
of  Landulph  and  of  Ariald,  was  now  summoned 
to  a loftier  station : on  him  had  fallen  the  choice 
of  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Borne.  But  the  election 
of  Alexander  II.  (such  was  his  title)  without  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor,  was  received  as  a bold  invasion  of  the 
Imperial  rights  by  the  Transalpine  prelates.  The 
Lombard  ecclesiastics,  especially  those  who  were  for  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  dreaded  the  elevation  of  Alex- 
ander, whom  they  hated  with  personal  hatred,  and  fore- 
saw no  doubt  the  overweening  influence  of  Hildebrand 
and  of  the  high  monastic  party.  'They  too  would  have 
an  Italian  Pope,  but  a Pope  from  their  part  of  Italy.k 

Guibert  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Imperial  interests  in  Italy.  By  his 
advice  a Council  was  assembled  in  Basle,  composed  of 
German  and  Lombard  prelates.  The  Council  annulled 
the  election  of  Alexander,  and  chose  Cadalous,  Bishop 
of  Parma,  who  took  the  name  of  Honorius  II.™  The 
Roman  people  were  represented  at  Basle  by  the  Count 
of  Galeria,  and  some  of  the  other  barons  who  had  been 
put  down  by  the  Normans.  The  passions  of  the  time 
can  be  best  known  by  the  language  of  the  time.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  estimate  the  character  of  Cadalous 
by  the  frantic  words  of  Damiani ; but  they  show  clearly 
the  fanaticism  of  hatred  with  which  his  appointment  was 
viewed  by  tho  adverse  party.  He  is  described  as  the 
preacher  of  the  devil,  the  enemy  of  man’s  salvation,  the 


k “ Nec  aliunde  se  habere  Papnm, 
nisi  ex  I’aradiso  Italia,  tulemque  qui 
scivit  compati  infirmitatibus  eorum.” 
— Bonizo,  p.  80. 

m Compare  throughout  the  Dis- 
ceptatio  Synod  ill  is  between  the  advo- 
cate of  the  Emperor  and  the  Defeuder 


of  the  Roman  Church  before  the 
Council  of  Augsburg,  remembering 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Peter  Damiani. 
I had  written  0»bor  after  the  autho- 
rities. The  Germans,  as  I am  in- 
formed by  M.  Ranke,  know  no  such 
place  : they  read  Augsburg.  [1857.] 
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apostle  of  Antichrist,  the  gulph  of  lewdness,  the  filth  of 
mankind,  the  sink  of  all  vices,  the  abomination  of 
heaven,  food  for  hell  fire."  After  these  and  many  other 
equally  opprobrious  terms,  it  is  nothing  to  accuse  him  of 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance.®  Unfortunately  Damiani 
assumed  the  language  of  a prophet,  and  foretold  that 
the  impious  usurper  would  not  live  a year  from  the 
period  of  his  elevation  ! p At  the  election  of  Cadalous, 
writes  another  hostile  historian,  the  Simoniacs  rejoiced, 
the  priests  who  had  concubines  exulted  with  loud  joy/ 
His  partisans  declared  that  all  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Burgundy,  approved  Bis  elevation/ 
The  election  of  Alexander  had  taken  place  on  the  1st 
of  October,  that  of  Honorius  II.  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude  (Oct.  28).  Open  war  must  decide 
the  contest  for  the  vicegerencv  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


“ “ Cadalous  videlicet  perturbator 
ecclesia:,  eversor  Apostolic®  disciplin®, 
inimicus  salutis  human®  . . . radix 
peccati,  preco  Diaboli,  apostolus  Anti- 
-christi;  et  quid  plura  dicam?  sagitta 
producta  de  pharetrft  Satan®,  virga 
Assur,  filius  Belial,  hlius  perditionis, 
, qui  adversutur  et  extollitur  supra 
omne  quod  dicitur  Deus,  aut  quod 
; colitur  : vorago  libidinis,  naufragium 
rastitatis,  Christianitatis  opprobrium, 
ignominia  sacerdotum,  genimen  vipe- 
rarum,  fetor  orbis,  spurcitia  steculi, 
dedecus  uuirersitatis  ....  serpens 
lubricus,  coluber  tortuosus,  stercus 
hominum,  latrina  criminum,  sentina 
vitiorum,  abominatio  coeli,  projectio 
paradisi,  pabulum  Tartari,  stipula 
ignis  jeterni.’’ — Damiani,  Epist.  vii.  3. 
The  whole  epistle  is  to  obtain  the 
interposition  of  the  youthful  Emperor. 

• Damiani,  writing  to  the  Arch- 

VOL.  IIL 


bishop  of  Karenna,  who  seems  to 
have  doubted  which  side  to  take, 
represents  Cadalous  as  without  cha- 
racter or  learning  : “ Ita  est  homo 
stolidus  et  nullius  ingenii  ut  credi 
possit  nesciisse  per  se  talia  machinai  i.” 
— If  he  can  explain  a single  verse, 
I will  not  say  of  a psalm,  but  of  a 
homily,  I will  at  once  submit  to  him, 
and  own  him  not  merely  the  successor 
of  the  Apostle,  but  an  Apostle. 

P “ Fumea  vita  volat,  more  Improvisa 
proplnquat, 

Imminct  rxpletl  prsepes  tibl  terminus 
anul ; 

Non  ego  tc  fallo : crepto  morleris  In 
anno." — JCptit.  i.  20. 

t “ Tunc  svmoniaci  fetabantur, 
concubinati  vero  sacerdotes  ingenti 
exultabant  tripudio.” — Bonizo,  p.  807. 

' “ Collaudantibus  Italfe,  Alema- 
nise,  Burgundite  Catholicis  Episcopis.” 
— Beuzo,  c.  iv. 

2 a 
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It  was  a war  of  Germany  and  the  antimonastic  part  of 
the  clergy  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of- Italy  on  one 
side,  against  the  Hildebrandism  of  Home  and  the  mo> 
nasticism  of  Christendom  aided  by  the  arms  of  the 
Normans.  Winter  alone  suspended  the  hostile  opera- 
tions ; the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  closed.  With  the 
spring,  Cadalous  descended  upon  Italy ; he  was  received 
with  joyful  acclamations,  as  the  champion  of  their  cause, 
by  the  Lombard  prelates.  But  while  he  advanced,  an 
unarmed  conflict  was  taking  place  in  Home.  Neither 
Pope  nor  Antipope  was  the  most  prominent  man  of  his 
party.  On  the  side  of  Cadalous  (the  Chancellor  Guibert 
stood  more  aloof)  was  Benzo,  Bishop  of  Albi,  a faithful 
adherent  of  the  Empire,  but  a man  of  -Italian  subtlety, 
utterly  unscrupulous,  and  of  ready  and  popular  elo- 
quence, with  that  coarse  saturnalian  humour  which 
pleases  the  Italian,  especially  the  Roman  ear.8  Benzo 
appeared,  and  was  received  in  Rome  as  the  ambassador 
of  the  Emperor.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Octavian  palace. 
During  a whole  week  he  was  permitted  to  address  the 
people  day  after  day.  Those  whom  he  could  not  per- 
suade with  his  eloquence  he  bribed  with  money,  for 
from  the  private  wealth  of  Cadalous,  which  was  large, 
and  other  sources,  he  was  richly  provided  with  means 
of  working  on  the  Roman  nobles  and  people.1  In  his 
harangues  he  treated  Alexander  with  the  bitterest  con- 


• The  strange,  barbarous  rhapsody,  f of  ordinary  panegyrics.  But  Benzo'* 
the  panegyric  of  Benzo  on  Ilenry  IV.,  account  of  the  affairs  in  which  he  was 
written  partly  in  verse,  in  jingling  personally  engaged  is  too  characteristic 
' Leonine  rhyme,  partly  in  what  may  not  to  contain  much  truth. 

hardly  be  called  prose,  as  a contem-  i • A large  quantity  of  furs  was 
pornry  document  is  of  considerable  j among  the  presents  : " Clitellarios 
value.  It  was  written  avowedly  to  j honustos  preciosarum  pellium  donis.” 
obtain  preferment;  its  adulation  there-  i — Benzo,  ii.  c.  1. 
fore  is  even  more  worthless  than  that 
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tempt,  and  openly  strove  to  alienate  the  people  from 
him ; to  Hildebrand  he  paid  the  homage  of  his  most 
furious  invective.  Neither  the  Pope  nor  Hildebrand 
ventured  to  disturb  this  avowed  emissary  of  Cadalous ; 
he  was  also  the  representative  of  the  Empire.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  a great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, and  there  Alexander  determined  to  confront  his 
adversary.  He  appeared  on  horseback,  and  was  received 
with  a doubtful  murmur.  Benzo  rose,  and  in  his  cha- 
racter as  ambassador,  reproached  him  with  ingratitude 
and  rebellion  against  the  Emperor,  as  having  abandoned 
his  See  of  Lucca  and  usurped  that  of  Rome.u  “ Thou 
hast  obtained  thy  election  to  the  popedom  by  the  aid  of 
Normans,  robbers,  and  tyrants,  and  by  notorious  bribery. 
Hildebrand,  that  son  of  Simon  Magus,  was  the  chief 
agent  in  this  detestable  merchandise,  for  which  ye  have 
both  incurred  damnation  before  God  and  man.”  He 
accused  Alexander  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
warned  him  to  retire  to  Lucca,  and  after  remaining 
there  a month,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 
there  to  undergo  whatever  penance  might  be  imposed 
upon  him.  Alexander  calmly  answered,  that  he  had 
received  the  Roman  pontificate,  but  had  not  thereby 
broken  his  allegiance ; that  he  would  send  his  delegate  to 
the  court  of  Henry  to  declare  his  will.  He  then  turned 
his  horse  and  rode  off,  amid  the  hootings  of  the  populace 
— “Away,  leper!  out,  wretch!  begone,  hateful  one!”* 


u The  translation  of  bishops  was 
still  of  doubtful  legality,  at  least  in 
many  minds. 

* It  is  the  boast  of  Benzo  : — 

“ Bellum  cgi  cum  Prandrtlo  [Hildebrand] 
atquc  cum  Badaculo  [Anselm] 

Qul  tliesnurum  sancti  Petri  ponebant  in 
sacculo. 

Foe  expuli  ex  area,  potitus  prlmaculo." 


He  expects  his  reward  : — 

“ Non  eet  magnum  tanto  rcgl  uuum  signnni 
face re, 

Hoc  est  dice  re  Benzonl,  veil)  fora*  La- 
zare, 

ReddttA  tlbi  mercede,  sta  sub  meo  latere." 

Lib.  lv. 

Benzo  was  a better  partisan  than 
poet. 

2 a 2 
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On  his  return  to  the  Octavian  palace,  Benzo  assembled 
what  he  dignifies  by  the  name  of  the  Senate  of  Rome. 
He  repeats  a strange,  coarse  speech  of  Nicolas,  the 
master  of  the  palace,  heaping  the  grossest  insults  on 
Hildebrand,  and  asserting  that  the  election  of  the  Pope 
must  not  be  abandoned  to  monks  and  Normans.  Benzo 
acknowledges  the  utter  instability  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace, but  dwells  on  the  effect  of  his  own  eloquence,  his 
lavish  promises  of  mountains  of  gold,  and,  if  he  be  taken 
literally,  the  joys  of  Paradise/  By  these  means,  and  by 
skilful  management  of  the  leaders,  he  had  organised  a 
most  powerful  party. 

Hildebrand,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  came  less 
boldly  forward,  was  neither  irresolute  nor  inactive 
during  this  perilous  crisis.  Hildebrand  is  acknow- 
ledged no  less  by  the  undisguised  homage  of  his  ad- 
mirers than  by  the  discerning  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
throughout  the  pontificate  of  Alexander,  as  something 
above  the  Pope.  “ You  made  him  Pope,”  writes  Da- 
miani  in  one  of  his  moments  of  bitterness,  “ he  made 
you  a god.”  He  was  commonly  called  the  Lord  of  the 
Lord  Pope.*  To  him  were  attributed  all  the  more 
vigorous  and  warlike  measures  of  Alexander;*  he  held 
together  the  Romans  of  their  faction  ; b and,  according 
to  his  antagonist,  lavished  money  with  emulous  prodi- 

i “ Nunc  pollicendo  auri  montos, 
nunc  paradisi  mellifluos  fontes.” — 

Benzo. 

* The  two  well-known  epigrams : — 

•*  Papam  rite  colo,  sed  te  prostratus  adoro. 

Tu  fads  hunc  Dotniuum,  te  tacit  tile 
IVum.’’ 

“ Vtvere  da  Roma'  ? clara  depromlte  voce, 

PIur  Domino  Papa:,  quam  Dumno  pareo 
Pap®." 

* “ Magis  solers  vincere  effuso  mor- 


talium  sanguine,  quam  sacronim 
cauonum  gloriosissimo  eertamine.” — 
Benzo. 

b Hildebrand  took  counsel  with  Leo, 
a Jew  by  desient,  with  Cencius  Fran- 
gipani, “et  cum  brachiato  Johanne.” 
Of  the  two  former  we  shall  hear  more. 
The  rest  of  his  partisans  were  beggars, 
uho  lived  on  the  alms  of  the  Church, 
— Benzo. 
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gality.®  He  was  the  impersonation,  as  it  were,  of  monk- 
hood.'1 

The  Antipope  in  the  mean  time  advanced  with  a large 
force  and  an  ample  treasure  towards  Rome.  At  Sutri 
he  was  met  by  Benzo,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  had 
discharged  his  office  of  shaking  the  allegiance  of  the 
Romans  and  forming  a strong  faction  in  the  city. 
Honorius  II.  advanced  towards  Rome ; the  neighbour- 
ing barons  hailed  their  deliverer  from  the  Pope  and  his 
Norman  satellites.  An  embassy  arrived  from  the  By- 
zantine Emperor,  or  rather  from  the  few  Greeks  who 
held  their  ground  in  Southern  Italy,  proposing  a con- 
federacy against  the  Normans.  The  Normans  partly, 
perhaps,  pre-occupied,  or  setting  too  high  a value  on 
their  services,  were  unusually,  suspiciously  slow  in  their 
movements.  The  forces  of  Alexander  ventured  into  the 
open  field,  they  were  defeated  and  driven  within  the 
walls.6  Cadalous  was  not  strong  enough  to  force  his 
way  within  the  walls,  but  he  crossed  the  Tiber  to  put 
himself  in  connexion  with  the  barons  on  that  side  of  the 
city.  He  fixed  his  camp  at  Tusculum,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Greek  embassy.  He  was  joined  by  the 
Count  of  Tusculum,  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Alberic. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had 
learned  caution  by  his  eventful  life:  it  had  Godfreyof 
degenerated  into  craft.  He  aspired,  no  doubt  LorraUie- 
with  ulterior  views,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 


e Benzo  says  of  his  opponents  that 
they  put  their  trust  not  in  the  Lord, 
but  “ in  multitudine  divitiarura.” 
Whence  the  wealth  at  the  command 
of  Hildebrand?  from  the  monasteries  ? 
the  Papal  estates  ? the  votive  offerings 
of  the  faithful?  the  now  religious 
Normans  ? 


4 “ Cotidie  autem  coram  domno 
electi  disputabant  seniores,  quomodo 
possint  cucviati  Darmonis  allidere  ter- 
giversationes.” — Benzo,  xi. 

* There  is  a rapid  but  curious  view 
of  these  affairs  in  the  Annales  Romani. 
—Pertz,  v.  472. 
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Italy/  Hitherto  he  had  declared  for  neither  Pope.8 
He  had  not  interrupted  the  march  of  Cadalous  along  his 
frontier  ; he  had  allowed  the  attack  on  Rome.  He  was 
suspected  of  too  friendly  intercourse  with  Cadalous. 
Godfrey  now  appeared  with  an  overpowering  force ; but, 
instead  of  joining  either  party,  he  assumed  the  lofty 
tone,  not  of  a mediator,  but  an  arbiter.  He  proposed 
that  the  two  Popes  should  retire,  each  to  his  episcopal 
city,  and  there  await  the  decision  of  the  contest  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  proper  authorities.  The  haughty 
prelates  were  obliged  to  submit.  Cadalous,  having 
been  first  compelled  by  gentle  but  irresistible  violence 
to  surrender  all  his  treasures  to  Godfrey,  withdrew  to 
Parma  Alexander  had  no  alternative  but  to 
receive  the  fair  promises  of  friendship  lavished 
upon  him  by  the  Tuscan,  and  in  like  manner  retired  to 
Lucca.  The  Church  seemed  to  have  surrendered  herself 
by  her  unnatural  quarrel  to  the  superior  secular  power ; 
Pope  and  Antipope  waited  their  doom  from  the  princes 
of  the  world. 

A sudden  revolution  in  Germany  decided  the  contest 
Revolution  f°r  the  Papacy.  That  revolution  was  accom- 
in  Gcmi»ny.  ijy  one  0f  the  powerful  churchmen  of 

the  Rhine.  It  might  seem  only  the  daring  effort  of  one 
bold  man  for  ascendancy ; but  there  are  evident  signs 
that  if  Hanno  of  Cologne  was  not  supported  by  a widely 
organised  conspiracy,  which  embraced  the  Hilde- 
brandine  party  in  Italy,  he  knew  that  he  could  reckon 

1 He  was  early  an  object  of  jealousy  solicitarentur.” — Lambert  Hertzfeld, 
at  the  Imperial  Court : “ Quo  com-  sub  arm.  1052. 

perto  imperator  Henricus  gravi  scru-  » See  Damiani’s  Letters  on  the 
pulo  perurgeri  ccepit,  reputans  ne  view  of  that  part  of  Godfrey’s  cha- 
forte  per  eum  [Gotl'redum]  animi  meter ; his  suspicious  interview  with 
Italorum,  semper  avidi  novarum  rerum,  Cadalous. — vii.  10,  &c. 
ut  a regno  Teutonicorum  deficerent, 
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on  their  perfect  sympathy.  A young  widow  was  the 
person  least  suited  to  govern  the  ambitious  and  mutually 
hostile  feudatories  of  the  empire,  the  almost  independent 
princes  and  prelates,  all  aspiring  to  rule,  none  disposed 
to  obey.  She  had  power  enough  to  give  offence,  none 
to  control  the  refractory.  Every  grant  or  favour  made 
many  enemies — that  of  the  fief  of  Bavaria  to  Otho  of 
Nordheim,  a treacherous  and  ungrateful  instead  of  an 
open  foe.  Whoever  became  the  chief  counsellor  of  the 
Empress  was  immediately  an  object  of  universal  dislike. 
She  now  placed  her  full  confidence  in  the  Bishop  of 
Augsburg ; but  so  unscrupulous  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
rivals  for  her  favour,  so  slight  the  confidence  Hannoof 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  that  Cologne- 
the  bishop’s  influence  was  attributed  by  popular  rumour, 
not  discountenanced  by  the  highest  in  the  land,  to 
criminal  intercourse.  Agnes  was  no  doubt  blameless; 
but  the  haughtiness  of  the  bishop  confirmed  the  opinion 
that  he  must  possess  more  than  lawful  power  over  her 
mind.h  It  was  murmured  abroad,  among  the  people  as 
well  as  by  these  great  prelates  and  princes,  that  the 
King,  now  twelve  years  old,  was  kept  entirely  under 
female  control,  and  not  instructed  either  in  manly 
studies  or  chivalrous  amusements.  A plot  for  his  de- 
liverance, or  rather  a design  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
person,  was  contrived  and  conducted  with  consummate 
skill  by  Hanno  and  Siegfried,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Mentz,  by  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Count  Ecbert. 
Hanno  of  Cologne  undertook  in  person  the  abduction  of 
the  youthful  Emperor  from  his  mother’s  care.  At 


h On  the  death  of  this  prelate  Lam-  I administiatam  regtii  gubernationem 
bert  says ; “ Obiit  invisus  regi,  invisus  tempore  Imperatricis.”  — Lambert 
episcopis  omnibus,  propter  superbe  | Hertzfeld. 
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Whitsuntide  after  a joyous  banquet  on  an  island  on  the 
Rhine  (that  of  Saint  Suithbert),'  Hanno  invited  the  boy 
to  embark  in  a gay  and  richly  decorated  barge,  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  No  sooner  was  he  on  board  than  the 
Abduction  of  rowers  rose  to  their  oars,  and  the  barge  went 
the  King.  rapidly  though  against  the  stream.  The 
affrighted  boy,  thinking  that  their  design  could  be 
nothing  but  his  death,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the 
stream.  He  was  rescued  by  Count  Ecbert,  who  plunged 
in  after  him,  at  the  peril  of  his  life.k  The  multitude 
followed  along  the  shore,  resenting  with  loud  but  vain 
cries  this  insult  upon  the  majesty  of  the  Empire.  But 
Hanno  pursued  his  course ; he  soothed  the  popular 
indignation  by  artful  declarations  that  he  acted  only  for 
the  public  good.  The  gentle  Empress,  if  wounded  in 
her  motherly  feelings,  relieved  from  an  oppreasive 
burthen,  contemplated  immediate  retirement  into  a 
convent,  but  was  persuaded  for  a time  to  suspend  her 
pious  intention.™ 

The  policy  of  the  Empire,  as  to  the  Papacy,  veered 
suddenly  round.  Duke  Godfrey  could  hardly  but  be 
cognisant  of  this  conspiracy.  Both  he  and  the  whole 
Hildebrandine  party  hastened  to  take  their  advantage. 
The  unworldly  Damiani  at  this  crisis  cannot  keep  within 
his  cloister.  He  plunges  with  as  much  zeal  as  Hilde- 
brand himself,  whose  secular  ambition  at  times  so  dis- 
tresses the  saint,  into  the  political  turmoil.  He  writes 
a letter  to  Hanno,  hailing  his 'success,  and  urging  him 
to  fulfil  his  design  of  discomfiting  the  scaly  monster  of 
Parma.  His  act  is  that  of  the  good  priest  Jehoiada 


1 Near  Neuss. 

* Bonizo,  Annalists  Saxo  ; Lambert, 
tub  ann.  1 1 62. 


m See  the  letter*  of  Damiani  (rii. 
6,  7,  8)  urging  her  to  contempt  of 
imperial  greatness. 
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rescuing  the  pious  youth  of  Joas  from  the  influence  of 
the  wicked  queen  Athalia.  But  he  has  done  nothing 
unless  he  tramples  on  the  smouldering  brand,  the  limb 
of  the  devil,  the  Antipope.1* 

A council  was  summoned  at  Augsburg.  Damiani 
appeared  as  a legate,  the  representative  of  the  council  of 
monkish  and  Hildebrandine  party.  Instead  AuK“bur& 
of  a grave  deliberation,  a singular  composition  by  Da- 
miani was  read — a disputation  between  the  advocate 
of  the  Empire  and  the  defender  of  the  Papacy.  d . 

It  was  drawn  up  with  much  skill  and  some 
moderation.  The  defender  of  the  Papacy  does  not 
openly  contest  the  Imperial  right  to  confirm  the  election 
of  the  Pope,  though  he  suggests  a long  line  of  Popes 
who  had  ruled  without  such  sanction.  But  during  the 
infancy  of  the  Emperor  that  right  was  in  abeyance. 
The  legate  of  the  Kornan  cardinals  had  been  refused  a 
hearing  at  the  Court ; the  clergy,  therefore,  were  com- 
pelled to  proceed  to  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander. 
In  temporal  affairs  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  might 
guide  her  son  ; but  the  Roman  Church  was  the  mother 
of  the  Emperor  in  a higher  sense,  and  as  his  right- 
ful guardian  was  to  act  for  him  in  spiritual  concerns. 
Gradually  the  Imperial  advocate  yields  to  the  over- 
powering argument  of  the  Papal  defender ; and  the 
piece  concludes  with  a fervent  prayer  that  the  Empire 
and  the  Papacy  may  henceforth  be  united  in  indissoluble 
alliance ; that  as  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood, 
founded  by  one  Mediator,  were  blended  together  as  in 
one  holy  sacrament,  so  by  this  mysterious  union  the 

D Epist,  iii.  6.  Damiani  is  seized  of  gold,  with  Jupiter  descending  into 
in  this  letter  with  a classical  fit.  He  the  bosom  of  Diana ! — if  this  be  no 
compares  Cadalous  descending  on  the  an  error  of  the  transcriber, 
bed  of  the  apostolic  throne  in  a shower 
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King  might  be  recognised  in  the  Pontiff,  the  Pontiff  in 
the  Emperor,  saving  that  incommunicable  prerogative 
which  belonged  to  the  Pope  alone ; the  King  supreme 
in  temporal  Courts,  the  Pontiff  with  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  souls  of  men. 

Damiani’s  triumph  as  an  orator  over  an  audience  who 
needed  no  persuasion  was  complete.  Alexander  was 
declared  the  rightful  Pontiff,  with  full  powers ; but 
Damiani’s  fame  as  a prophet  was  in  some  danger.  The 

election  of  the  Antipope  Cadalous  had  taken 

Oct  IW  4 1 

place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude 
in  the  last  year.  The  council  was  held  on  the  same 
festival  in  the  present ; but  Cadalous,  instead  of  having 
closed  his  impious  life  as  Damiani  had  distinctly  fore- 
told, was  in  a state  of  dangerous  activity.  Damiani 
took  refuge  in  the  spiritual  death  inflicted  by  the  ex- 
communicatory  decree  of  the  Church  at  Augsburg. 

Alexander  II.  had  returned  to  Home ; the  Pope  re- 
cognised by  the  higher  clergy  of  Rome,  by  the  council 
of  Augsburg,  by  the  court  of  the  youthful  Emperor. 
But  Cadalous  did  not  abandon  his  pretensions.  A large 
part  of  the  Italian  clergy  still  adhered  to  his  cause ; he 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Empress  and  her  parti- 
sans in  Germany;  his  wealth  he  devoted  to  increase 
his  warlike  resources  ; above  all,  the  barons  of  his  fac- 
tion in  and  about  Rome,  hating  a Pope  allied  with  the 
Normans,  occupied  the  tower  of  Cencius  (the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo),  and  kept  the  city  in  constant  dread  and 
insecurity. 

Hanno  of  Cologne  could  not  retain  the  authority 
which  he  had  acquired  with  such  boldness,  but  exercised 
with  too  much  pride.  In  vain  had  he  heaped  imperial 
grants  on  his  more  powerful  episcopal  brethren,  the 
Archbishops  of  Saltzburg  and  Magdeburg,  the  Bishops 
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of  Freisingen  and  Halberstadt0  Gunther  of  Bamberg, 
for  his  loyal  service,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  Empress, 
against  whom  he  had  been  in  open  rebellion,  received 
Forcheim,  with  thirty-six  villages  and  townships,  which 
Henry  III.  had  alienated  from  the  monastery.  Those 
who  thus  obtained  the  spoils  were  discontented  that 
they  got  no  more ; those  who  got  nothing  were  only 
more  exasperated  against  those  who  did,  and  against 
their  misjudging  patron.  The  young  King  could  scarcely 
forgive  the  insult  of  his  violent  abduction,  nor,  if  he  had 
any  natural  affection  (a  doubtful  point),  his  forcible 
separation  from  his  mother.  A deep  repugnance  against 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  may  have  taken  root  within  his 
heart,  hostile  not  only  to  the  ambitious  churchmen, 
who  were  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  Imperial 
power,  but  to  the  wholesome  restraints  and  holy  influ- 
ences of  religion  itself.  But  he  could  only  hope  to  pass 
from  the  control  of  one  hateful  ecclesiastic  to  that  of 
another  better  able  and  disposed  to  win  his  affections. 
Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  had  every  Adalbert  of 
quality  to  rule  a court,  and  the  councils  of  a Bremea 
nation  such  as  Germany  then  was.  Of  a commanding 
person  (no  one  officiated  in  the  Church  with  so  much 
dignity  and  splendour),  ready  eloquence,  great  knowledge 
of  business,  he  would  not  condescend  to  ask,  scarcely  to 
receive  favours ; while  his  lavish  munificence  gathered 
round  him  troops  of  admiring  and  ardent  partisans.  To 
these  more  worldly  distinctions  he  added  those  peculiar 
to  his  profession,  unblemished  chastity,  saintly  piety. 
The  church  of  Bremen,  which  he  built,  was  of  the  noblest 
in  Germany,  and  served  with  unrivalled  magnificence ; 
and  he  displayed  that  haughty  humility  which,  while  it 


0 Stenzel,  Frankische  Kaiser,  i.  217. 
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constantly  stooped  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  made 
him  assert  his  equality  with  the  proudest  princes  of  the 
Empire.  Adalbert  became  the  guardian,  the  counsellor, 
almost  the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  youthful  Henry  ; 
and  in  him  the  loyal  subject  of  the  Empire  predominated 
over  the  punctilious  churchman.p 

Encouraged  by  this  new  revolution  in  the  Imperial 
Pope  «nd  court,  and  on  the  invitation  of  his  allies  the 
Homan  nobles,  the  Antipope  made  a second 
Apr.  i4,i  ms.  unexpected  descent  upon  Home.  His  faction 
commanded  the  gates  of  the  Leonine  city.  He  entered 
that  district  with  all  his  forces ; but  in  the  other  quarters 
of  Rome  the  partisans  of  Alexander  made  a brave  re- 
sistance. Cadalous  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
Norman  troops,  hardly  escaped  being  made  a prisoner, 
and  was  hurried  by  Cencius  and  his  Roman  allies  into 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  that  impregnable  fortress 
he  maintained  his  position  for  two  years.  Rome  had 
two  Popes  with  their  armed  troops  glaring  defiance  at 
each  other  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
spiritual  thunders — each  of  course,  and  each  in  his 
synod,  had  hurled  his  direst  excommunication  at  the 
other — were  drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  arms. 


The  final  possession  of  the  Papacy  still  hung  on  the 
revolutions  in  the  Imperial  Court.  For  two  years 
Adalbert  of  Bremen  maintained  his  influence  by  his 
own  stately  respectfulness  and  courteous  domination, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Count  Werner,  the  younger  favourite 
and  companion  of  Henry.q  The  affairs  of  state,  the 


p For  Adalbert’s  earlier  career,  trustworthy,  in  his  history.  He 
conversion  of  heathens,  and  ambitious  charges  Adalbert  of  Bremen  with  more 
views,  see  Giesebrecht,  ii.  p.  440,  Ac.  than  unepiscopal  connivance  : “ Stul- 
s Bruno  (de  bello  Saxonico)  as  a turn  dixit  esse  si  non  in  omnibus  satis* 
Saxon  hated  Henry.  He  is  more  full,  fieret  sua:  desideriis  adolescentia;.” — 
not  always  decent,  and  by  no  means  i.  3. 
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disposition  of  preferments,  the  Royal  grants,  were  left 
to  Adalbert ; while  the  boy-Emperor  and  his  friend 
were  allowed  to  devote  themselves  too  exclusively 
to  the  light  and  unimproving  pursuits  of  youth,  the 
chase  and  other  idle  amusements.  Adalbert  committed 
the  unpardonable  error — more  than  error,  the  crime — 
of  not  endeavouring  to  bring  up  the  young  Emperor  in 
habits  of  business  suited  to  his  station,  to  teach  him  the 
great  lesson  of  commanding  men,  of  commanding  him- 
self. Adalbert’s  own  great  qualities  were  leavened  by 
an  ostentatious  vanity.  His  magnificent  profusion  soon 
exhausted  even  his  vast  resources.  He  could  not  supply 
his  wants  but  by  encroaching  on  the  possessions  of  the 
great  and  comparatively  defenceless  monasteries.  Some 
of  these  indeed,  as  it  were,  provoked  the  spoiler.  The 
secular  clergy  in  Germany — if  the  hatred  between  the 
regulars  and  seculars  had  not  attained  the  same  height 
as  in  other  parts  of  Latin  Christendom,  in  England,  and 
in  Lombardy — could  not  but  envy  and  covet  the  often  ill- 
gotten  and  ill-spent  estates  of  the  wealthier  conventual 
foundations.  While  the  more  rigid  monastics  denounced 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  were  the  stem  examples  of 
piety  and  ascetic  devotion,  which  put  to  shame  the 
worldly,  often  warlike,  lives  of  the  prelates — not  even 
the  most  pious  declined  the  Court  offerings  and  grants, 
which  increased  with  the  fame  of  their  piety.  The 
more  worldly  abbots,  on  the  other  hand,  aspired  in  rank, 
in  opulence,  even  in  secular  power,  to  an  equality  with 
the  prince  bishops.  They,  too,  would  be  prince  abbots. 
There  were  constant  collisions.  In  a dispute  for  prece- 
dence between  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  the  Abbot 
of  Fulda  in  the  church  of  Goslar,  there  was  a ^ ^ 
wild  battle  between  their  armed  followers  ; the 
King  was  present,  and  with  difficulty  extricated  from 
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the  fray.  The  Bishop  was  furious/  The  Abbot  was 
condemned  as  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  The  hatred  of 
the  seculars  against  the  monks  was  hardly  sated,  though 
the  Abbot  bought  his  pardon  by  fines,  which  utterly 
ruined  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  to  the  King,  to  his  coun- 
sellors, to  the  Bishop.  The  feeling  ran  high  against  the 
Abbot.  On  his  return  to  his  convent  he  was  encountered 
by  an  insurrection  among  his  own  monks,  by  whom  he 
was  hated  for  his  tyranny.  The  younger  and  more  violent 
broke  from  their  cloister  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  King.  But  Henry’s  counsellors,  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  would  not  encourage  this  monastic 
rebellion.  The  Abbot  was  restored  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  King,  and  took  his  revenge  on -the  contumacious 
monks.  Some  were  publicly  whipped,  others  condemned 
to  fasting  and  imprisonment,  some  drafted  off  to  other 
convents ; but  according  to  their  birth  and  connexions 
was  their  punishment." 

The  great  metropolitans,  though  in  possession  of  their 
Plunder  of  splendid  sees,  and  now  ruling  absolutely  in 
the  Abbey*.  j^e  gjug’8  councils,  were  not  great  enough  for 
their  ambition.  They  did  not  plunder  the  magnates  or 
the  bishops,  but  it  was  from  fear,  not  from  respect.  They 
wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire ; they  sold  all 
promotions,  ecclesiastical  and  secular : yet  this  was  not 


* Lambert  of  Hertzfeld,  sub  arm. . chid,  quod  inveterate  mnlitia  hominis 
1063.  “ Turn  vcro  urgebat  et  ille  I soculi  semper  opprimere  atque  obfus- 
Apostolicse  Sanctitatis  et  Mosaics;  care  conabatur.”  Lambert  was  a monk 
mansuetudinis  episcopus,  qui  tanti  of  Hertzfeld,  not  of  Aschaffenburg. — 
sanguinis  manus  suns  Deo  consecra-  Pertz. 

verat,  et  violate:  ecclesije  injurias  • “ De  singulis  tamen  non  pro  modo 
truculentius  atque  immitius  quam  rex  culpa:,  sed  pro  natalitium  suorum 
suas  persequebatur  ....  Abbatem,  claritate  vel  obscuritate  sumptum  est 
prater  acerbitatem  rei,  qua  acciderat  j supplicium.” — Lambert, 
odium  quoque  gravabat  nominis  mona- 
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enough;  the  defenceless  abbots  were  at  their  mercy. 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  was  as  rapacious  as  the  Archbishops 
of  Cologne  and  Bremen ; for  in  this  the  common  inte- 
rests of  Hanno  and  of  Adalbert  joined  them  in  a com- 
mon league.  They  condescended  to  throw  part  of  the 
spoils  to  the  King,  and  so  bought  his  support.  They 
asserted  the  King’s  power  over  the  abbots  and  lands  of 
the  abbeys,  and  his  right  to  grant  them  away,  to  be  as 
full,  as  over  his  bailiffs  and  other  administrators  of  the 
royal  domains.  The  Archbishop  of  Bremen  attempted 
to  seize  Laurisheim  and  New  Corbey.  Corbey  was, 
however,  rescued  from  his  grasp.  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Lavers  stood  on  the  defensive.  Archbishop  Siegfried 
seized  Seligenstadt.  Hanno  of  Cologne,  not  content  with 
a ninth  part  of  the  Imperial  treasure,  had  for  his  share 
Cornelius-Munster  and  Malmedy.  St.  Remacle  wrested 
his  cloister  from  the  rapacious  prelate  by  wonders,  in 
which  his  monks  were  singularly  skilful.1  The  Bishop 
of  Spires  had  two  abbeys : the  Archbishops  of  Magde- 
burg, Saltzburg,  the  Bishops  of  Halberstadt,  Freisingen, 
Minden,  Bamberg,  whole  villages,  with  large  privileges. 
Nor  were  the  nobles  without  their  portion.  Otho  of 
Bavaria  had  the  abbey  of  Kempten ; the  Duke  of  Saxony 
the  castle  of  itetzburg ; Werner,  the  King’s  favourite, 
estates  of  Charlemagne’s  favoured  Abbey  of  Hertzfeld. 
Werner  added  insult  to  spoliation.  The  monks  of  Hertz- 
feld took  to  prayer  and  fasting  against  him.  • “ See,”  said 
Werner,  scoffingly,  to  the  King,  “ I have  roused  these 


' See  the  Triumphus  S.  Kemacli,  in 
which  the  monks  of  E table  contested 
the  possession  of  Malmedy  with  Hanno, 
and  by  playing  off  the  popular  super- 
stition, which  the  bishop  and  the  King 
saw  through,  but  could  not  resist. 


maintained  possession  of  their  property. 
— Apud  Chapeaville,  Gesta  Pontiticum 
Leodensium,  ii.  517  et  seqq.  Floto 
(Heinrich  der  Vierte),  i.  p.  286  et  seqq. 
gives  this  at  great  length. 
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monks  to  most  unwonted  devotion ; they  have  taken  to 
fasting  and  prayer.” — And  men  wondered  that  the 
young  King  was  not  imbued  with  awe  and  reverence  for 
the  Church ! 

In  the  depression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  invasion 
of  their  possessions  the  rival  prelates,  Hanno  of  Cologne 
and  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  might  agree : no  one  repudi- 
ated his  share  of  the  plunder.11  But  the  strife  between 
these  two  men  was  a kind  of  prelude  to  the  great  conflict 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  Hanno  sought 
to  strengthen  his  power  by  establishing  his  friends  and 
kindred  in  the  great  bishoprics.  Adalbert  aspired  to  be 
surrounded  by  a vassalage  of  temporal  nobles.  The 
minority  of  Henry  was  one  long  strife  of  ambition  and 
violence,  in  which  the  Churchmen  ever  took  the  lead, 
strangely  crossed  with  acts  of  the  most  profound  and 
self-denying  devotion.  At  the  time  when  a powerful 
confederacy  was  secretly  forming  against  the  overween- 
ing power  of  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  many  of  the  greatest 
prelates  in  Germany  were  seized  with  a sudden  passion 
of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Siegfried  of  Mentz  broke 
off  his  career  of  plunder.  Gunther  of  Bamberg,  Otho 
of  Ratisbon,  William  of  Utrecht,  with  many  other  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics  of  France  as  well  as  Germany, 
set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1064  for  the  Holy  Land. 
Their  imprudent  display  of  wealth  excited  the  astonish- 
ment and,  of  course,  the  cupidity  of  the  wild  Moham- 
medans, through  whose  territories  they  passed.  In  one 
affray  with  these  rude  enemies,  they  escaped  massacre 
only  by  the  personal  courage  and  strength  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bamberg ; and  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  buy  the 

“ So  writes  Lambert,  one  of  the  I in  his  Bcilage  gives  a long  and  full 
sufferers.  Compare  Stenzel,  Die  I list  of  lands  seized  by  the  great  I’r*- 
Trankische  Kaiser,  i.  221.  Stenzel  ] lutes. 
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protection  of  a more  powerful  chieftain,  who  kept  his 
word  with  true  Eastern  fidelity.  They  returned  to 
Germany,  Gunther  of  Bamberg  to  die,  Siegfried  of  Mentz 
to  plunge  again  into  the  world ; he  would  compensate  to 
himself  for  the  hardships  of  his  pilgrimage  by  bolder 
gratification  of  his  ambition  and  rapacity. 

Adalbert  of  Bremen  had  ruled  too  absolutely,  too 
ostentatiously,  in  the  court  of  the  young  King.  His 
virtues  were  not  less  dangerous  than  his  faults.  His 
transcendant  abilities  awoke  jealousy,  his  magnificence 
compelled  him  to  more  insatiate  rapacity.  He  had 
more  than  his  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  Empire. 

The  prelates  and  the  secular  princes  combined  for 
his  overthrow — Hanno  of  Cologne,  Siegfried  of  Mentz, 
Kudolph  of  Swabia,  Otlio  of  Bavaria,  and  the  counts  of 
Saxony — who  hated  Adalbert,  and  longed  to  plunder 
his  wealthy  bishopric,  which  in  the  north  of  Germany 
overshadowed  their  power  and  riches.  They  obtained 
the  support  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  now  in  Germany. 
At  a great  diet  at  Tribur  they  boldly  laid  before  the 
young  King  the  alternative — the  abandonment  of  his 
archiepiscopal  minister,  or  the  loss  of  his  crown.  Henry 
had  been  already  cowed  by  the  death  of  his  favourite 
Count  Werner  in  a fray  at  Ingelheiin.  He  attempted 
to  fly  to  Goslar  with  the  insignia  of  the  Empire.  His 
palace  was  surrounded.  Adalbert  of  Bremen  was  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  with  difficulty,  under  a strong 
guard,  he  reached  liis  bishopric.  But  the  fallen  man 
must  fall  still  further.  Duke  Ordulf  of  Saxony,  his  son 
Magnus  and  his  brother  Herman,  broke  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  See.  They  threatened  death  to  the  arch- 
bishop ; he  sought  concealment  in  a distant  estate.  At 
length  he  was  compelled  to  make  terms,  by  which  he 
granted  one-third  of  his  vast  estates  as  a fief  of  the 

vol.  hi.  2 n 
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archiepiscopato  to  Magnus  of  Saxony  ; other  estates  to 
other  secular  princes. 

The  magnificent  prelate  who  aspired  to  be  the 
Patriarch  of  the  north  of  Germany  had  to  endure 
poverty.  Alms  ceased  to  be  distributed  in  the  splendid 
church  of  Bremen.  So  the  administration  of  affairs 
returned  to  the  bishops.* 

The  fall  of  Adalbert  crushed  the  lingering  hopes 
of  the  Antipope  Cadalous.  Latterly  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  rather  than  the  master  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo ; and  Cencius  only  on  hard  terms  permitted 
this  useful  ally  or  rallying-point  to  his  own  faction, 
that  of  the  old  Roman  nobles,  to  escape.  Cadalous 
was  obliged  to  pay  300  pounds  of  silver  for  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a hasty  and  ignominious  flight  to  the 
north  of  Italy/ 

Hanno  of  Cologne,  now  all  powerful  at  the  Court  of 
King  Henry,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  II. : 
he  was  desirous,  as  a Churchman,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
perilous  and  disgraceful  schism ; but  he  had  too  much 
of  German  pride  to  abandon  altogether  the  imperial 
claims.  With  his  confederates,  the  German  princes 
and  prelates,  he  summoned,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
a Council  to  meet  at  Mantua  to  decide  the 

May,  1067,* 

great  cause.  Himself,  with  a large  retinue  of 
German  princes  and  three  hundred  knights,  proceeded 
to  Rome.  A discussion  was  held  with  Hanno  of  Cologne 
on  one  side,  Hildebrand  on  the  other  ; Hanno  asserting 


* “ Sic  iterum  renim  publiearum 
administrate  ad  episcopos  rediit.” — 
Lambert.  The  temporal  nobles  were 
not  too  faithful  to  Adalbert. 

7 “ Conscenso  strigosissimo  equo 
inde  solus  aufugit.” — Bonizo. 

* See  on  the  Council  of  Mantua 


(the  proceedings  are  lost),  Stenzel, 
Beilage,  the  inferences  of  Giesebrecht, 
the  conjectures  of  Gfrbrer.  I ant  now 
convinced  that  the  date  must  be 
brought  down  to  1067.  I had  fol- 
lowed Lambert,  Baronius,  and  the 
older  writers. 
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the  right  of  the  King,  the  Patrician  of  Rome,  to  confirm 
the  Papal  election ; Hildebrand,  the  indefeasible  liberties 
of  the  Church. 

Alexander,  or  Alexander’s  counsellors,  thought  it 
more  wise  to  confirm  his  title  by  the  authority  of  a 
council.  He  condescended  to  appear,  not  doubtful  of 
the  event,  at  Mantua. 

The  Council  of  Mantua  declared  Alexander  the  legi- 
timate Pope ; but  hardly  was  this  done,  when  the  city 
was  disturbed  by  a sudden  irruption  of  the  soldiers  of 
Cadalous,  swarming  through  the  streets  and  heaping 
scorn  on  Alexander.  Cadalous  had  raised  these  troops  in 
his  neighbouring  diocese  of  Parma : but  Godfrey,  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  the  patron  of  Alexander,  had  guaranteed  the 
security  of  the  Pope.  He  drove  the  Parmesans  in  igno- 
minious flight  from  the  town.a  The  Lombard  prelates 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  and  implored 
his  forgiveness.  This  forgiveness  is  said  to  have  been 
extended  to  Cadalous  himself,  who  nevertheless,  though 
his  friends  fell  off,  never  renounced  the  title  of  Pope. 
He  died  at  last,  almost  forgotten  by  the  world,  except  by 
tlie  hatred  of  his  enemies,  which  pursued  him  beyond  the 
grave.b  But  either  lest  the  German  or  imperial  interest 
should  be  too  much  depressed,  or  as  the  price  of  his 
abandonment  of  the  Antipope,  the  author  of  the  schism, 
Guibert  the  Chancellor,  was  rewarded  with  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Ravenna. 

During  the  whole  pontificate  of  Alexander  II.  the  strife 


* Lambert  expresses  the  feelings  of 
religious  men  on  these  scenes  : M Ho- 
mines, non  ut  quondam  ut  pra?essent 
ecclcsite  Dei  injectd,  manu  trahebantur, 
sed  ne  non  pneessent  armata  manu 
prceliabantur,  fundebantque  mutuo 
sanguincm  non  pro  ovibus  Christi, 


sed  ne  non  dominarentur  ovibus  Christi. 
Anselmus  tamen,  qui  et  Alexander, 
et  virtute  militum  et  fccvore  principum 
sedem  obtinuit.” — Sub  ann.  1064. 

b “ Eodem  tempore  Cadalous  Par- 
mensis  Episcopus  corpore  et  ar.ima 
defunctus  est.” — Bonizo,  p.  810. 

2 h 2 
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in  Lombardy  and  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Italy  had 
continued  with  but  remitting  obstinacy.  Alexander  in 
stmc  iibout  his  first  address,  as  a Milanese,  to  the  clergy 
clergy.  and  people  of  Italy,  had  declared  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood  the  great  object  of  his  ponti- 
fical ambition.0  Damiani  did  not  hold  his  peace:  he 
bitterly  complained  that  the  Simoniac  and  Nicolaitan 
heresies,  which  he  thought  he  had  suppressed,  had 
broken  out  again.  He  addressed,  or  more  actively  pro- 
mulgated, an  invective  against  the  married  clergy,  even 
more  furious  than  before.  Fhineas  is  his  favourite 
example  of  zeal,  Eli  of  criminal  indulgence  in  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  as  abstaining  from  using  the 
sword  of  vengeance.d  Damiani,  Pope  Alexander,  fulmi- 
nated not  in  vain. 

Landulph,  one  of  the  sworn  triumvirate  of  Milan,  had 
died  ; but  a more  implacable  adversary  of  the 
married  clergy  rose  up  in  his  place — his  brother 
Herlembald,®  of  a stern,  warlike  character.  An  event  in 


e “ S pc  ram  us  autem  in  eo  qui  de 
virgine  dignatur  est  nasci,  quia  nostri 
ministerii  tempore  sancta  clericorum 
castitas  exaltabitur,  et  incoutinentium 
luxuria  cum  cseteris  hseresibus  con- 
fundetur.” — Epist.  Alex.  II.  ad  clerum 
populumque  Mediolanensem. 

d See  two  letters  to  Ariald,  v.  14, 
15.  Damiani’s  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament  is  rather  bold.  He 
confounds  Phineas  with  Elijah  1 Phi- 
neas  was  rewarded  for  his  act  of  zeal 
with  a life  of  620  years.  Eli’s  guilt 
is  aggravated,  for  he  was  a metro- 
politan, Hophni  and  Phineas  only 
bishops.  The  coarse  indecency  of  this 
model  of  monkhood  might  provoke 
laughter,  if  laughter  were  not  sobered 


by  disgust : “ Sanctis  eorum  femoribus 
volui  seras  apponere ; tentavi  genitali- 
bus  sacerdotum,  ut  ita  loquar,  conti- 
nent!* fibulas  adhibere.” — De  Coeleb. 
Sacerd.  Opusc.  If  the  evil  were  con- 
cealed, it  might,  perhaps,  be  tolerated  ; 
but  it  is  public,  notorious ; names, 
places  are  bruited  abroad  : “ Nomina 
concubinarum,  socerorum  quoque  et 
socruum,  fratrum  denique  et  quorum- 
libet  propinquorum."  If  lavish  gifts, 
jests,  secret  meetings,  betray  them 
not ; “ omuis  dubietas  tollitur,”  there 
are  “ uteri  tumentes  et  pucri  vagi- 
entes.” 

• Herlembald’s  person  and  character 
are  described  at  length. — Landulph, 
iii.  13. 
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Herlembald’s  early  life  had  embittered  his  heart  against 
the  less  rigid  clergy.  His  plighted  bride  had  behaved 
lightly  with  a priest : Herlembald  indignantly  broke  oft’ 
his  marriage.  He  then  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  was  just  returned,  with  his  whole  soul  full  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  He  soon  ruled  in  Milan,  by  espousing 
the  faction  of  the  people  against  the  nobles  ; f and  with 
their  aid  proceeded  to  assail  the  married  priests.  It 
was  a spiritual  tyranny  exercised  by  a layman,  though 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother-colleague  Ariald,  and 
maintained  by  armed  partisans.  Obnoxious  priests  were 
dragged  from  the  altar,  and  consigned  to  shame  and 
insult.*  The  services  of  the  Church,  the  most  holy 
sacraments,  were  suspended  altogether,  or  administered 
only  by  the  permission  of  Herlembald.  It  is  said  that, 
in  order  to  keep  his  rude  soldiery  in  pay,  he  made  every 
one  in  holy  orders  take  a solemn  oath  that  he  had  never 
known  woman  since  the  day  of  his  ordination.  For  those 
who  refused  the  oath,  their  whole  property  was  confis- 
cated. The  lowest  rabble,  infected  with  Paterinism, 
poor  artisans  and  ass-drivers,  furtively  placed  female 
ornaments  in  the  chambers  of  priests,  and  then,  attack- 
ing their  houses,  dragged  them  out  and  plundered  their 
property.  Herlembald  assumed  the  title  of  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Church.  Pope  Alexander,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Hildebrand,  bestowed  upon  him  a consecrated 
banner.h  Sometimes  these  ecclesiastical  tribunes  conde- 
scended to  argument  and  expostulation ; but  their  usual 
reasoning  was  force.  Herlembald  assumed  a power  far 
above  that  of  the  archbishop.  His  followers  contested, 
indeed,  the  title  and  authority  of  the  archbishop,  no 


* See  note  quoted  from  Petrus  Arragonensis  by  Puricelli.  ad  Vit.  Arialdi, 
apud  Bolland ; June  27.  * Landulph,  iii.  20.  h Vit.  Arialdi. 
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donbt  as  guilty  of  simony,  of  which  they  had  constituted 
themselves  judges  as  well  as  avengers.' 

Guido  at  length,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  silent 
strife,  determined  on  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
The  churches  of  Milan  were  for  the  most  part  without 
ministers.  The  married  clergy  had  been  expelled,  and 
there  were  none  to  take  their  place.k  A synod  at 


• “ Guido  qui  dicebatur  archepis- 
copus.”  And  Ariald  in  bis  hour  of 
martyrdom  will  not  own  Guido  for 
archbishop. — Vit.  Ariald. 

k Among  the  most  curious  parts  of 
Landulph's  history,  and  among  the 
most  singular  documents  of  his  age,  is 
his  account  of  a conference  held  in  the 
presence  of  Herlembald  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.  The  speeches  on 
both  sides  are  given  at  length.  The 
debate  is  opened  by  Guibert,  the  arch- 
deacon, who  boldly  broaches  the  doc- 
trine that  all  Christians,  laity  as  well 
as  clergy,  are  priests  : “ Forsitan 
cogitatis,  quod  de  Laicis  tantum  dicat, 
de  quibus  non  est  dubium  habere 
conjugem.  Omnes  tamen,  Laid  et 
Clerici,  quicunque  sunt  filii  ecclesitt , 
sueerdotes  sunt."  Landulph,  perhaps, 
has  not  done  justice  to  the  arguments 
of  Ariald;  more  than  justice  to  his 
opponents.  The  most  remarkable 
speech  of  all,  however,  is  that  of 
Andrew,  “ Sacerdos  Decumanus.”  He 
dwelt  most  vividly  on  the  gross  immo- 
ralities which  as  he  believed — and  he 
appealed  to  general  experience — in- 
evitably followed  the  interdiction  of 
marriage  to  the  clergy  : “ Et  si  mihi 
de  nature  human  A non  credis,  maximb 
non  credis  de  ordine  nostro,  qui  dum 
magis  constringitur,  amplius  inlicitis 
accenditur  ; vel  tibi,  quod  olim  fuisti, 
vel  eras,  [vel]  esse  poteris,  crede. 


Vetando  unam  et  propriam  uxorera 
centum  fornicatrices  ac  adulteria  mille 
concedis:  pr.-eterea  vitium  detestabile 
(ob  quod  quidara  ex  tuis  simulantes 
sese  caste  vivere  uxoribus  falsA  reli- 
gione  dimissis,  vitio  imbuti  detestabili, 
in  theatro  populi  tracti,  et  in  fronte 
decocti  sunt),  to  amicb  tangendo  deter- 
rent.” He  indignantly  inveighs  against 
the  violence  of  the  celibate  faction : 
“ Thou  hast  separated  us  from  our 
wives,  thou  that  art  more  righteous 
than  the  Apostles ; holier  than  the 
Prophets;  purer  than  the  Patriarchs; 
not  by  justice,  not  by  charity,  but  by 
spears  and  swords,  and  every  kind  of 
persecution.”  He  accuses  them  of 
holding  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  “ those 
of  Monteforte,”  who  proscribed  all 
connexion  between  the  sexes.  He 
repels  the  argument  that  a priest 
cannot  offer  at  the  altar,  if  polluted 
by  contact  with  a wife.  The  priest 
who  has  a wife  cannot  serve  God 
faithfully,  if  he  loves  his  wife  more 
than  God  ; that  is  all.  Yet  Andrew 
does  not  pretend  to  excuse  a priest 
who  marries  after  he  is  in  orders : he 
must  suffer  the  penalty  of  that  breach 
of  discipline;  but  he  protests  against 
dissolving,  even  iu  the  case  of  such 
priest,  the  indissoluble  union. — Lan- 
dulph, iii.  c.  25.  Compare  with  this 
Damiani's  dispute  with  the  chaplain 
of  Duke  Godfrey,  Epist,  v.  13. 
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Novara  (1065)  summoned  Herlembald  and  Ariald  to 
render  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Their  answer 
was  silent  contempt.  At  length  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  pronounced  against  Ariald  and  Herlem- 
bald as  refractory.  But  the  inflexible  Ariald  appealed 
to  Rome.  He  sent  letters  to  inquire  what  course  was 
to  be  pursued  with  this  bishop,  whom  he  loaded  with 
the  appellations  of  simoniac  and  adulterer.  Damiani 
again  blew  a fierce  blast  from  his  monastic  trumpet, 
and  urged  on  these  indefatigable  warriors  to  extirpate 
this  Nicolaitan  heresy,  as  Jesus,  from  whose  mouth  goes 
forth  the  two-edged  sword,  will  hew  down  all  his 
enemies,  and  pour  their  blood  on  the  earth.™ 

But  Ariald  presumed  beyond  his  strength.  He  had 
returned  from  Rome  armed  with  full  powers,  with  the 
ban  of  the  Church  pronounced  against  Guido,  which  had 
been  extorted  from  the  reluctant  Pope  by  the  more  in- 
trepid Hildebrand.  The  people  of  Milan  had  borne  his 
tyrannous  sway ; they  had  aided  him  in  his  persecution 
of  the  married  clergy,  and  of  those  accused  of  simony. 
But  now  the  manifest  object  of  Ariald  and  of  Herlem- 
bald was  the  total  subjugation  of  Milan  to  Rome,  the 
abrogation  of  all  her  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. 
When,  therefore,  Ariald  began  to  interfere  with  the 
ritual,  received  by  constant  tradition  from  St.  Ambrose 
himself — to  command  a fast  on  certain  davs  on  which 
St.  Ambrose  had  appointed  no  fast — to  preach  against, 
to  treat  as  heathen  a fast  and  procession  on  Ascension 
Day,  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose — he  fell  at  once  from 
the  commanding  height  of  his  popularity."  The  factions 
of  the  different  litanies  met  in  conflict  on  more  equal 
terms.  The  Archbishop  himself,  whose  life  had  been  in 


m Epist.  v.  14. 


B Tristan  Calchi,  vi.  133. 
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dauger  during  the  strife,  headed  the  insurrection.  The 
whole  of  Milan  was  summoned  to  meet  in  the  great 
church  at  Pentecost.  Guido  appealed  to  the  people : — 
“ Let  all  who  love  S.  Ambrose  leave  the  church.”  Of 
seven  thousand  persons,  but  twelve  remained  with 
Ariald  and  with  Herlembald.  They  stood  near  the 
altar  to  protect  or  to  be  protected  by  it.  The  partisans 
of  Guido  rushed  to  the  attack ; the  clergy  selected 
Ariald,  the  laity  Herlembald,  for  their  victim.  Ariald 
was  dragged  from  the  church  sorely  wounded ; Herlem- 
bald escaped  better.  At  night  his  followers  rallied,  and 
rescued  them  both  from  their  enemies.  Six  men,  pro- 
bably of  note,  were  killed.  The  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop was  stormed  and  pillaged.  They  then  attacked 
the  church.  The  aged  Guido  hardly  escaped,  sorely 
maltreated  in  the  tumult.  But  the  nobles,  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  citizens,  the  vassals  of  the  Church, 
would  endure  this  tyranny  no  longer.  Guido  of  Lan- 
driano  placed  himself  at  their  head ; the  city  was  laid 
under  interdict ; no  service  was  to  be  performed,  no  bell 
sounded,  till  Ariald  should  be  driven  from  the  city.  So 
great  was  the  fury  of  Milan  against  Ariald,  that  he  fled 
to  Legnano.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Oliva,  the  niece 
of  Archbishop  Guido.  She  carried  him  to  an  island  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  There  she  demanded  whether  he 
June  28,  would  acknowledge  Guido  for  archbishop  (he 
1066-  had  been  excommunicated  by  Home).  “As 
long  as  my  tongue  can  speak,”  he  replied,  “ I will  not 
acknowledge  him.”  The  servants  of  Oliva,  after  a more 
shameful  mutilation,  tore  out  his  tongue,  and  left  him 
half-dead.  Landulph,  his  former  colleague,  had  suffered 
before  his  death  from  a disease  in  the  tongue ; and  thus, 
says  the  hostile  historian,  “ God  punished  these  men  by 
the  member  which  was  the  cause  of  all  their  wicked- 
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ness.”  Ariald  soon  found  and  still  holds  his  place  as  a 
martyr  in  the  annals  of  the  church.0 

The  strife  was  not  allayed  by  the  death  of  Ariald,  nor 
by  the  appearance  of  two  Papal  legates,  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Sylva  Candida,  and  the  cardinal  priest  John 
Minuto.  They  passed  strong  constitutions  against 
simony  and  the  married  clergy.p  Herlembald, 
who  had  fled  to  Pavia,  returned,  regained  his 
power,  and,  openly  supported  by  the  Pope’s  authority, 
reorganised  his  tyranny.  Guido,  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  became  more  consciously  incapable  of  rule.  He 
had  been  archbishop  twenty-seven  years,  the  last  ten  of 
civil  war.  He  determined  to  vacate  the  see:  he  bur- 
thened  it  with  a fixed  pension  to  himself,  and  then  made 
it  over  to  a certain  Godfrey.  To  him  he  resigned  the 
pastoral  staff,  and  the  ring  of  investiture  bestowed  by 
the  Emperor.  Godfrey  crossed  the  Alps,  and  promised 
the  Xing,  if  he  would  grant  the  investiture,  to  destroy 
Pateria  (so  the  adversaries  of  the  monastic  party  oppro- 
briously  named  them),  take  Herlembald  alive,  and  send 
him  prisoner  into  Germany.  The  Emperor,  won,  or 
bribed,  as  it  is  said,  ratified  the  appointments 

But  Herlembald,  who  now  conducted  himself  not 
merely  as  secular  tyrant,  but  as  a Pope,  in  Milan,  refused 
to  acknowledge  Godfrey,  expelled  him  from  the  city, 
and  besieged  him  in  Castiglione.  Guido,  not  receiving 
his  stipulated  pension,  annulled  his  resignation,  and 
resumed  his  state  as  archbishop.  But  he  unwisely 


° The  least  credible  part  of  Lan- 
dulph,  the  historian’s,  story  is  the 
public  confession  of  his  errors,  which 
he  ascribes  to  Ariald,  who  humbly 
owns  himself  guilty  of  the  blood  of > 
his  fellow-citizens,  as  the  cause  of  i 


countless  fornications,  adulteries,  and 
even  worse  crimes,  among  the  clergy. 

p “ Constitutiones,  quas  S.  Legati 
Mediolaneusibus  observandas  praescri- 
bunt,” — Mansi,  six. 

1 Kenzo. 
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trusted  himself  to  the  faith  of  Herlembald;  he  was 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  a monastery  till  his  death.1. 

Before  the  death  of  Guido,  Herlembald  had  set  up  a 
certain  Atto,®  nominated  by  himself  with  the  legate  of 
Borne  by  his  side,  and  without  regard  to  the  Church  of 
Milan  or  their  liege  lord  the  Emperor.  Atto  was  but  a 
youth,  just  entered  into  holy  orders.  The  people  were 
furious,  rose  and  attacked  the  archbishop’s  palace,  tore 
him  from  his  refuge  in  an  upper  chamber,  dragged  him 
by  the  legs  and  arms  into  the  church,  and  there  com- 
pelled him  to  renounce  his  dignity.  The  Roman  legate 
hardly  escaped  with  his  robes  torn. 

During  this  strife  Milan  had  suffered  two  dreadful 

fires,  which  burned  down  some  of  the  finest 

A.D.  1071-75.  . , . . , 

churches,  as  well  as  a large  part  of  the  city. 
These  calamities  goaded  the  factions  to  more  relentless 
cruelty : as  each  party  would  attribute  them  to  the 
direct  wrath  of  God,  so  each  would  receive  them  as  the 
summons  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  thus 
designated  the  foes  of  God  as  of  themselves.  Herlem- 
bald, now  strong  in  the  armed  protection  of  the  great 
Hildebrand*  (we  have  reached  his  pontificate),  main- 
tained his  power ; yet  so  vigorous  and  inflexible  was 
the  party  called  that  of  the  married  clergy,  that  it  pro- 
longed the  contest  on  the  whole  during  twenty  years, u 
and  obtained  at  last  a temporary  triumph  in  the  death 
of  Herlembald.* 


r Giulini,  iv.  140 ; Verri,  p.  173. 

■ Atto  was  sanctioned  as  archbishop 
by  the  Pope  in  1072. 

8 Landulph  (the  historian)  says  of 
Herlembald;  “Solum  Romani  illius 
Hildebrandi  auscultabat  consultum.” 

" “ Orescebat  quotidie  numerns  infi- 
delium,  et  de  die  in  diem  numerus 


| minuebatur  Paterinorum.” — Bonizo, 
p.  813. 

1 The  enemies  of  Herlembald  were 
the  Capitanei  and  Valvassores  (these 
Hullman  interprets  bas  vassaui),  the 
simple  populace  : “ Dicent^s  se  inte- 
gritatem  beati  Ambrosii  velle  ju- 
rare.” 
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This  man  at  length  fell  in  an  insurrection:  the 
standard  of  St.  Peter  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  Liut- 
praud,  a priest  of  his  faction,  was  mutilated,  his  ears 
and  his  nose  cut  off.  His  enemies  would  scarcely  allow 
Herlembald  decent  burial.  A solemn  procession  passed 
to  the  Ambrosian  Church,  with  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  of  Milan  from  her 
oppressor.7  Yet  he,  too,  is  placed  as  a martyr  in  the 
calendar  of  Christian  saints.1  The  canonisation  of  these 
two  religious  demagogues,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  spiritual  objects,  governed  by  popular 
insurrections  and  plunder,  by  carnage — which  did  not 
respect  the  most  sacred  persons — by  exaction,  and  by 
every  kind  of  persecution,  closes  this  melancholy  chapter 
in  church  history. 

It  was  not  in  Milan  alone  that  the  war  raged  against 
the  married  clergy  ; nor  wholly  in  the  Milanese 
that  the  married  clergy  were  strong  enough 
to  maintain  a long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Hilde- 
brandine  yoke.*  In  Monza,  in  Cremona,  in  Piacenza, 
in  Pavia,  in  Padua,  in  Asti,  fierce  feuds,  as  fierce  as  the 
later  conflicts  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  disturbed  the 
streets,  not  without  bloodshed.  Alexander  II.  addressed 
a hortatory  letter  to  the  Cremonese ; it  rung  like  a 
tocsin  through  the  city.  The  people  rose  upon  the 
married  clergy  .b 


y Araulf. 

* In  his  epitaph  it  is  said  : “ Hnnc 
Veneris  servi  perimunt,  Simonisque 
magistri.” 

* Verri  in  his  Storia  Milanese  ad- 
duces strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  married  priests  continued  to 
exercise  their  functions,  however  with 


greater  caution,  in  the  Milanese.  A 
synod,  held  in  1098,  condemns  the 
abuse  of  the  clergy  handing  down 
their  benefices  to  their  children  by  a 
kind  of  hereditary  succession. 

b See  authorities  in  Theiner,  p.  133 ; 
Benzo,  p.  808,  9. 
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But  in  Florence  the  secular  clergy,  headed  by  Peter, 
the  Bishop  of  Florence,  opposed  a long  but  vain  resist- 
ance to  the  monks,  those  especially  of  Vallombrosa, 
with  their  abbot,  hereafter  sainted,  John  Gualberto. 
The  legend  of  this  holy  man  is  among  the  most  striking 
in  hagiology.  He  was  of  noble  Florentine  birth ; his 
brother  had  been  murdered.  The  honour  of  his  house, 
paternal  love,  the  solemn  imprecation  of  his  father 
imposed  upon  Gualberto  the  sacred  duty  of  avenging 
his  brother’s  blood.  He  brooded  in  fixed  and  sullen 
determination  over  this  settled  purpose.  One  day  (it 
was  Good  Friday)  he  met  his  destined  victim,  the 
murderer,  in  a narrow  pass : he  drew  his  sword  to  plunge 
it  to  the  heart  of  the  guilty  man.  The  assassin  attempted 
•no  defence,  but  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast  in  the  form  of  a cross.  Gual- 
berto held  his  arm — he  forgave  for  the  sake  of  that 
holy  sign.  He  rode  on  to  pay  his  devotions  in  the 
Church  of  San  Miniato;  the  crucifix  seemed  to  bow 
towards  him,  as  if  in  approval  of  his  holy  deed.  From 
that  moment  Gualberto  was  a monk  in  heart  as  in  life. 
He  found  a hermitage  under  the  dark  pines  of  Vallom- 
brosa, on  the  banks  of  the  Acqua  Bella.  The  hermitage 
grew  into  a monastery ; and  of  all  cloisters  none  was  so 
rigid  as  that  of  Vallombrosa ; later  times  had  seen  no 
monk  so  austere,  so  self-mortified,  as  John  Gualberto. 
Peter,  Bishop  of  Florence,  was  accused  as  a Simoniac  ; 
the  protection  of  Peter  Damiani,  who  at  first  endea- 
voured to  repress  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  monks, 
may  seem  to  absolve  the  prelate  from  this  charge. 
But  the  secular  clergy  of  Florence  were  deeply  tainted 
it  is  said  by  this  vice;  they  lived  separate,  there 
were  no  colleges  of  canons — an  unmarried  clergyman 
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was  rare — they  were  intent  on  their  worldly  interest, 
the  heritage  of  their  children,  or  provision  for  their 
families.0 

The  strife  lasted  for  many  years.  Gualberto  de- 
nounced Peter,  the  simoniac  Bishop,  in  the  streets  of 
Florence ; the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  their  sullied  prelate.  Appeals  to  Borne 
were  in  vain ; the  Pope  Alexander  inclined  to  milder 
and  more  conciliatory  measures ; Hildebrand  hailed  the 
kindred  spirit  of  his  friend,  the  abbot  Gualberto,  and 
maintained  with  his  more  than  Papal  authority  the 
cause  of  the  monks. 

But  the  monks  had  determined  on,  they  had  re- 
peatedly urged,  an  appeal  to  a higher  authority  even 
than  Rome,  to  God  himself.  They  demanded  the 
ordeal  of  fire.  There  was  a fierce  commotion  in 
Florence.  Many  of  the  clergy  had  been  awed  by  the 
denunciations  of  Gualberto  and  the  monks ; they  fell 
off  from  the  bishop,  they  declared  that  they  could  not 
obey  a simoniac  prelate.  The  civil  authorities  were 
summoned  to  drive  the  refractory  priests  from  their 
residences.  The  populace  arose,  ever  on  the  sterner,  as 
they  thought  the  more  religious,  side ; women  ran 
about  rending  their  veils,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
shrieking  wildly.  There  was  a loud  cry : “ Christ,  thou 


c “ Quae  enim  lingua  etiamsi  ferrea  I 
ipsius  cuncta  posset  referre  bona? 
Qua;  clencorum  congregntio  vitam  erat 
ducens  communem  ? Quis  clericorom 
propriis  et  paternis  rebus  solummodo 
non  studebat  ? Qui  potius  inveniretur, 
proh  dolor ! qui  non  csset  uxoratus 
vel  concubinarius  ? l)e  simonift  quid 
dicam  ? Omnes  pene  ecclesiasticos 


ordines  ha:c  mortifera  bellua  devora- 
yerat,  ut,  qui  ejus  moi-sum  evaserit, 
ranis  inveniretur.” — Andreas  Strum, 
in  Vita  S.  Gualberti,  apud  Holland, 
July  12.  Atto  says  : “ Exemplo  vero 
ipsius  et  admonitionibus  delicati  cleri 
spretis  connubiis  coe perunt  simul  in 
Ecclesiis  stare,  et  communem  ducere 
vitam.” 
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art  driven  out!  Simon  Magus  will  endure  thee  no 
longer ! ” 

A great  rout,  at  least  5000,  with  monks  at  their 
head,  marched  forth  to  Settimo,  a monastery  dependent 
on  Vallombrosa,  a few  miles  from  Florence.  At 
Settimo  had  been  prepared  two  lofty  scaffolds ; between 
them  a narrow  path,  heaped  with  dry  wood.  The 
scaffolds  were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  gazed  in 
transports  of  weeping  devotion  on  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  below,  by  a popular  monk,  named  Peter, d ap- 
pointed as  the  champion  of  his  cause  by  Gualberto.  As 
the  Agnus  Dei  was  sung,  four  priests  advanced,  one 
bearing  the  cross,  one  with  holy  water,  one  with  the 
swinging  censer,  one  with  two  lighted  torches.  There 
was  a wild  intonation  throughout  all  the  people  of  the 
Kyrie  Elieson — prayers  to  Christ,  to  the  Virgin,  to  St. 
Peter — then  all  was  silence.  The  mass  was  over ; 
Peter,  the  monk,  advanced  in  slow  procession,  amid  the 
chanting  of  the  Litanies  and  of  the  Psalms — he  bore  the 
cross.  An  abbot  uttered  a solemn  prayer  that  this 
ordeal  might  root  out  the  simony  which  reigned 
throughout  the  world.  Peter  knelt  and  prayed  with 
deep  fervour : “ If  Peter,  liishop  of  Florence,  be  a 
simoniac,  may  I pass  unscathed  through  the  flames.” 
“ Amen ! ” answered  the  awe-struck  crowd.  He  gave 
and  received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  his  brethren.  He 
waved  the  cross  over  the  burning  wood ; walked  slowly 
through  the  hissing  flames,  over  the  glowing  embers. 
He  passed  unhurt ; it  was  said  that  even  the  hairs  on 


d The  monk  who  passed  the  ordeal 
was  called  afterwards  Petrus  Igneus. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Albano.  Ber- 


thold  apud  Pertas,  with  note  of  Usser- 
man,  p.  273  ; the  whole  account  chiefly 
from  Berthold,  in  1071,  p.  109. 
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his  feet  were  unsinged.  All  rushed  around  him,  pressed 
his  feet,  the  folds  of  his  garments.  There  was  one  shout 
of  triumph,  demanding  the  degradation  of  the  bishop. 
Peter,  a man  of  gentle  character,  yielded  to  the  storm ; 
he  withdrew  from  Florence,  but  he  retained  his 
bishopric  till  his  death.® 

The  death  of  Alexander  II.  (after  a pontificate  of 
nearly  twelve  years,  including  the  contest  oct.i,  io6i; 
with  Cadalous)  was  neither  sudden  nor  unex-  1073. 
pected ; the  election  of  his  successor  could  not  but  be 
a subject  of  intense  public  anxiety.  In  Anselm  of 
Lucca  the  Pontificate  had  been  restored  to  Italy: 
would  Rome  any  longer  endure  the  bitter  ignominy, 
that  no  one  of  her  clergy,  according  to  the  precedence 
assigned  to  them  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Nicolas  and  the 
Lateran  Council,  was  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Peter  ? Hildebrand  had  already  for  more  than  two 
pontificates  been  virtually  Pope ; the  popular  voice  had 
described  him  as  Lord  of  the  Pope ; would  he  still  con- 
descend to  a subordinate  station,  and  out  of  humility, 
policy,  timidity,  decline  the  ostensible  supremacy  ? An 
unusual  fast  of  three  days  might  indicate  that  some 
measure  of  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  was  in  con- 
templation. 

The  clergy  were  assembled  in  the  Lateran  church  to 
celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Alexander;  Hildebrand,  as 
Archdeacon,  was  performing  the  mournful  service.  At 
once  from  the  whole  multitude  of  clergy  and  people 
arose  a simultaneous  cry,  “ Hildebrand  is  Pope  ! ” “ St. 
Peter  chooses  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand  ! ” The 


* Theiner  adduces  evidence  that  he 
was  recognised  by  the  Pope  some  time 
after  his  supposed  degradation.  The 
Mantuan  biographer  of  S.  Gualberto 


will  not  permit  his  triumph  to  be  in- 
complete. The  inscription  bears  : — 

"!Ast  ille  ejectus  Petrus  fuit  illico  ab  omni 
Sede  suit  sacra  Pontificisque  loco.” 
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Archdeacon  rushed  towards  the  pulpit  to  allay  the 
tumult,  and  either  with  real  or  assumed  modesty  to 
repel  the  proffered  honour ; but  Hugo  the  White,  a 
cardinal  presbyter  of  weight  and  influence,  yet  under 
the  accusation  of  simony  and  excommunicated  by  the 
late  Pope,  eager  perhaps  to  retrieve  his  endangered 
position,  at  once  came  forward  and  made  himself  heard 
above  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  “ Well  know 
ye,”  he  said,  “ beloved  brethren,  that  since  the  days  of 
the  blessed  Leo  this  tried  and  prudent  Archdeacon  has 
exalted  the  Homan  See,  and  delivered  this  city  from 
many  perils.  Wherefore,  since  we  cannot  find  any  one 
better  qualified  for  the  government  of  the  Church  or 
the  protection  of  the  city,  we,  the  bishops  and  cardinals, 
with  one  voice  elect  him  as  the  pastor  and  bishop  of 
your  souls.”  The  voice  of  Hugo  was  drowned  in  uni- 
versal cries,  “ It  is  the  will  of  St.  Peter  ; Hildebrand  is 
Pope.”  Hildebrand  was  led  to  the  Papal  throne ; he 
was  presented  to  the  people  as  a man  of  profound  theo- 
logical knowledge,  as  a man  of  prudence,  a lover  of 
equity  and  justice,  firm  in  adversity,  temperate  in 
prosperity ; according  to  the  Apostolic  words,  of  good 
conversation ; blameless,  modest,  sober,  chaste,  hospit- 
able, one  that  ruleth  his  own  house ; a man  well  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  his  Mother  Church,  and  advanced 
already  for  his  distinguished  merits  to  the  dignity  of 
Archdeacon.  “ This  our  Archdeacon  then  we  choose, 
to  be  called  henceforth  and  for  ever  by  the  name  of 
Gregory,  for  our  Pontiff,  as  the  successor  of  the  Apostle.” 
He  was  immediately  arrayed  with  the  scarlet  robe, 
crowned  with  the  Papal  tiara,  and,  reluctant  and  in 
tears,  enthroned  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.f 

1 Bxcizo,  sub  aun.  1073.  Compare  Jafle,  Regesta,  p.  401. 
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Hildebrand  wept ! Were  they  tears  of  pride  and  joy, 
or  of  humility  and  sadness,  or  of  mingling  and  con- 
flicting emotions  ? It  was  impossible  but  that  his 
ambition,  his  conscious  superiority,  must  long  have 
contemplated  this  ultimate  advancement ; but  even  his 
firm  mind,  in  its  profound  religious  devotion,  may  have 
been  shaken  at  this  crisis  in  his  life.  The  higher 
Hildebrand  estimated  the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  more 
awful  the  responsibility.  According  to  his  view  the 
Pope  stood  alone  on  earth  between  God  and  man ; the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  the  temporal  no  less  than 
the  eternal  destinies,  which  must  depend  on  the  issue  of 
the  imminent  contest  into  which  he  was  about  to 
plunge,  hung  henceforward  upon  his  acts  and  words. 
The  monk  was  not  entirely  dead  within  him  ; to  his 
monastic  friends,  especially  to  Desiderius,  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  afterwards  his  successor,  ho  imparts,  with 
seeming  sincerity,  the  struggle  of  mind  with  which  he 
undertook  the  inevitable  office.* 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  temper  and  prudence. 
The  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  had  acknowledged  that,  in 
the  last  instance,  after  the  nomination  of  the  Cardinals, 
the  ratification  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  full  legal  title.  Gregory  despatched 
messengers  to  Germany  to  inform  Henry  IV.  of  his 
elevation,  and  to  receive  his  assent.  It  is  said  that  at 
the  same  time  he  warned  the  Emperor  not  to  sanction 
his  nomination  ; the  warning  was  couched  in  words  of 
prophetic  minacity:  “ If  I be  indeed  made  Pope,  I 
must  no  longer  patiently  endure  your  great  and  flagrant 


t April  24. 
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excesses.”  h But  this  is  probably  the  language  of  later 
admirers  of  the  great  theoerat,  who  would  at  once  invest 
him  in  all  the  terrors  which  he  afterwards  assumed. 
In  the  decree  of  Nicolas  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  reduced  almost  to  a form ; Gregory  was  a rigid 
and  punctilious  observer  of  forms,  and  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  flaw  whatever  in  his 
charter,  no  defect  of  whiph  his  enemies  might  avail 
themselves  hereafter  in  his  title.  But  by  such  language, 
thus  more  than  usually  offensive  and  contemptuous, 
Gregory  himself  raised  the  form  into  a reality.  The 
words  imputed  to  him  absolutely  submitted  the  validity 
of  his  election  to  the  Emperor,  and  acknowledged  the 
Emperor’s  power  to  cancel  his  promotion.  It  is  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  his  character,  directly  at  issue  with 
the  lofty  principles  so  soon,  so  firmly,  and  so  haughtily 
maintained  by  Hildebrand,  to  suppose  that  if  the  Em- 
peror had  refused  his  assent  he  wpuld  quietly  have 
descended  from  the  Pontifical  throne;  it  was  either 
base  hypocrisy,  or  a perfidious  attempt  to  betray  the 
Emperor  at  once  into  hostile  proceedings.  If  it  be  true 
— if  the  address  of  Gregory  was  more  severe  than  the 
ordinary  parental  admonitions  which  were  wont  to  form 
part  of  the  Papal  addresses  to  sovereigns — if  more  than 
a grave  or  tender  remonstrance  against  his  personal 
conduct — Gregory  must  have  been  prepared  to  discharge 
his  conscience  with  this  deliberate  defiance,  with  which 
he  cancelled  beforehand  any  claim  upon  his  gratitude 
for  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  held  himself  at  full 


b “ Interminatusque  si  ejus  elec- 
tion! assensum  prabuisset,  nunquam 
ejns  nequitiam  patienter  portaturum.” 
— Bonizo,  p.  811.  “ Ne  assensum 

praiberet,  ipsum  attentius  eioravit. 


Quod  si  non  faceret  certum  sibi  esset, 
quod  graviores  et  manifestos  ipsius  ex- 
cessus  impunitos  nullatenus  toleraret.” 
— Cardin.  Avragon.  in  Vit. 
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liberty  to  appear  as  an  open  adversary  of  the  Empire  in 
defence  of  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  It 
was  presuming,  too,  somewhat  over  boldly  on  the 
timidity  and  irresolution  of  the  Emperor  and  Iris  council. 
Hildebrand’s  character  was  too  well  known — it  had 
been  known  for  too  many  years — not  to  excite  appre- 
hensions of  his  ambitious  views  in  Germany.  He  was 
an  Italian — a Roman  prelate.  His  austerity  would 
alarm  all  who  were  either  guilty  or  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  simoniacal  or  incontinent  lives ; he  would  have 
many  adversaries  even  among  the  better,  but  not  un- 
ambitious, German  Prelates.  Henry  was  in  truth 
strongly  urged  to  annul  at  once  the  election.  “ If  he 
did  not  at  once  tame  this  violent  man,  on  no  one  would 
the  storm  fall  so  heavily  as  on  himself.”  Count  Eber- 
hard  of  Nellenberg  was  sent  to  Rome  to  demand  of  the 
Romans  why  they  had  presinned,  contrary  to  ancient 
usage,  to  elect  the  Pope  without  previous  consultation 
of  the  Emperor ; if  the  answer  was  unsatisfactory, 
Eberhard  was  to  insist  on  the  abdication  of  Gregory,1 
But  Count  Eberhard  was  received  with  courteous  defer- 
ence by  Gregory,  who  declared  that  he  had  not  sought, 
but  that  the  honour  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  He  had,  however,  deferred,  and 
should  defer,  his  inauguration  until  he  had  received  the 
assent  of  the  King.  This  skilful  concession  was  accepted. 
Eberhard  returned  to  Germany.  Gregory  Bishop  of 
Vercelli,  the  Chancellor  of  Italy,  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
signify  the  Imperial  assent.k  Hildebrand  thus  assumed 
the  Pontifical  power  unembarrassed  by  a contested  title. 


1 Lambert.  Kioto  rejects  this,  but 
Lambert  could  hardly  have  invented 
Eberhard’s  mission.  The  high  Papal- 
ists,  less  politic  than  Hildebrand, 


afterwards  denied  the  fact,  because 
they  would  not  acknowledge  the 
right. 
k Bonizo. 
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Yet  the  watchful  Pope  still  took  every  opportunity  of 
asserting  indirectly  the  independence  of  the  Papacy. 
His  name  of  Gregory  YII.  was  a declaration  that 
Gregory  VI.,  whose  Pontificate  had  been  annulled  by 
the  Imperial  authority,  was  a legitimate  Pope. 
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